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January. 
—~<— 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields. 
Seems nowhere to alight ; the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 
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This number of the American Agriculturist will 
reach the great majority of our subscribers during 
the festivities and enjoyments of the Holiday sea- 
son. The Editors wish a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year to one and all. We trust we 
shall welcome you around our social board for very 
many years tocome. All of the Editors have now 
for many years ‘‘ walked and talked” through 
these columns. It is a source of no little pleasure 
to them that many former readers who, because of 
removal and other causes have gone out from 
the household, are now returning, and with kind 
and encouraging words assure us that they have 
returned to stay for all years to come, 


Fifty Thousand Wanted ! 


35" 

We mean fifty thousand men and women, boys 
and girls, to canvass for subscribers to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, from this time forward during the 
winter months. Our list of beautiful Premiums, 
offers most tempting inducements, or we will on 
application give 2! cash terms. See page 36. 








The Family ( Cyclopedia. 


Recipients of our Family Cyclopedia continue to 
write us the most complimentary letters regarding 
the Volume. We produce elsewhere samples 
of these numerous complimentary communications 
from those who have received it. Now that thous- 
ands of our subscribers have received their Cyclo- 
pedias, will they kindly show them to their friends, 
that they may likewise secure them. See page 36. 


Every Subscriber to this Journal, 
every Club HRaiser,every Canvasser, 
and every Exchange Newspaper, 
will please immediately turn to 
page 36, for information of inter- 
est and value to one and all. 


Now for the Premiums. 


sein Ce 

Having secured your Cyclopedias, now look at 
the very complete list of articles in our Premium 
List, given to those who procure subscriptions to 
the American Agriculturist. We have elsewhere 
tabulated the premiums, giving the prices, etc., etc. 


Holiday Presents. 


The American Agriculturist for January will 
reach very many of our readers in time for them 
to send to us and secure in return as Holiday pres- 
ents for their friends, very many articles enum- 
erated in the Premium List. Send for them imme- 
diately with the request to have them forwarded 
at once. Every subscriber knows about how long 
it takes a letter to reach New York, and can judge 
for himself whether there is sufficient time between 
the reception of this paper and Christmas or New 
Year’s to get the desired articles, if immediately 
forwarded them by us on receipt of their orders. 


























FARM AND GARDEN WORK FOR’ 





All farmers should keep a record of their work 
and “take an account of stock” at least once a 
year. The first of January is an appropriate 
time to ‘‘open new books,’’ to be followed by a 
daily or weekly record of important transactions, 
See that the farm buildings are well insured in a 
reliable company at fair rates. Many fires result 
from carelessness with ashes. Build a brick or 
stone receptacle at a safe distance from all build- 
ings and keep the ashes in it. They are well worth 
carefully preserving as fertilizing material, to be 
scattered over the pasture or meadow. Prepare the 
annual supply of firewood and let it become thor- 
oughly seasoned before being used. Green wood 
is not economical in any sense, and is a fruitful 
source of bad breakfasts and worse tempers. 
Do not neglect to fill the ice house at the earliest 
opportunity. A delay of a single day may witness 
the loss of the ice crop. Let the head help the 
hands in every possible way; therefore attend the 
farmers’ club and join in the discussions. Read 
and reflect. Winter ~~ be a harvest time. 

a ne 
Live Stock Notes. 

Keep the horses well shod in icy weather with 
sharp, but not Jong calks.... Young stock should 
be kept in growing condition all winter. An ani- 
ma] is wintered at a loss that only ‘‘ holds its own ’” 
from fall to spring....It is an erroneous idea that. 
pigs love filth ; give them clean, warm quarters. It 
takes a good deal. of corn meal io counterbalance 
the effects of frosty air coming through numerous 
crevices in the hog-pen. Warmth is essential to 
fattening....Turn the young cattle and ‘‘ under- 
lings ’’ out of the stalls to drink before the older 
ones. It is cruelty to let them take their chances. 
all winter long at the water-trough..... Sheep will 
live on hay and corn-fodder, but they will thrive on 
the same with an added quart of mixed corn and 
oats per day....If you are not saving the liquid 
excretions of cattle, to throw upon the compost 
heap (which of course is under shelter), you are 
losing money. This is one of the most valuable. 
parts of the compost....Hay is worth more to sell 
than to waste by careless feeding in the open yard. 
We have seen farmers throw a forkful of splendid 
hay into each fence corner, and more on the 
top of the manure pile, only to be half-trampled 
under foot. The same men wonder why their 
hay doesn’t ‘‘ go farther.”” The farm-yard without 
a good feeding rack, or racks, lacks an important 
convenience. Remember, we can make hay in 
winter as well as in summer, by saving it..... Al- 
ways avoid abrupt changes in feeding. One ad- 
vantage of good ensilage is, that it helps to avoid 
sudden changes from pasture to dry feed....We 
do not believe in blanketing horses in the stable. 
It is advisable to throw on the blankets when the 
team comes in warm after a drive, but only for an 
hour or two. Have the stables warm enough to 
keep the horses comfortable without blankets; they 
will stand the cold better when out of doors....If 
eggs are wanted in winter, select early hatched 
pullets of laying breeds, and give them warm 
quarters, clean perches, sufficient water (not too 
cold), and a feed in the morning of corn meal and 
wheat middlings, wet up with milk. Feed meat 
scraps duily, and keep oyster shells broken fine, 
and plenty of gravel within reach of the fowls. At 
noon feed corn, buckwheat, etc., scattered among 
chaff; clover hay, or oats in the bundle, may be 
given frequently for the fowls to pick at. 
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Greenhouse and Window Plants. 
It not rarely happens that there is a sudderx. 
change in the temperature during the night, and 
the plants are found frozen in the morning. Plants 
differ greatly in the extent to which frost will in- 
jure them, and much also depends upon their con- 
dition at the time. Re- 
move all the plants at 
once to a place where 
the temperature is just 
above freezing. Do not 
expose them to the sun 
soon after the accident. 
To prevent freezing, re- 
move the plants from 
the window at night, 
and spread newspapers 
over them. This is a 
proper precaution if 
there is no danger of 
actual freezing, as ex- 
posure to a chilly atmos- 
phere is injurious..... 
Dust interferes with the 
health of the plants, by 
clogging up their breath- 
ing pores. In sweeping 
avoid raising a dust. 
Damp saw-dust upon 
the floor and carpet will 
prevent it. Cover the 
plants with paper or 
very light fabric when 
the room is swept, and 
leave the plants cover- 
ed until the dust has 
settled..... Many house- 
plants are permanently 
injured, if not killed, by 
improper stimulation. 
They should be fertil- 
ized only when in a 
growing state, and then 
very gradually. Adda 
tablespoonful of Peru- 
vian guano to a quart of 
rain water. When used, 
dilute this solution with 
four times as much wa- 
ter, and give once a 
week, After a while it 
may be given stronger, 
using three times as 
much water,and applied 
twice a week. Ifa plant 
is not flourishing never 
give manure, but repot 
in good, fresh soil.... 
Insects, if there are no 
conveniences for smok- 
ing, may be kept in 
subjecé:cn by showering 
with tobacco water. 
Make a strong infusion 
by pouring boiling wa- 
ter on any cheap tobac- 
co, and keep for use. 
Lay the plants on their 
sides in a bath tub, or 
sink, and shower them 
freely. When used, di- 
lute the tobacco water to the color of weak tea. 
Scale insects and the mealy bug, if taken in time, 
may be destroyed by hand-picking....If bulbs were 
potted last fall, they may be brought into flower, a 
few at a time, by giving them a place in a sunny 
window..... Such annuals as Candytuft, Migno- 
nette, Nemophilas, etc., may bé sown, and when 
large enough, placed several in a pot, for bloom- 
ing in the window. The Canary-bird Flower, an 
excellent climber for a window, is readily raised 
from seeds....House plants should have ventila- 
tion as often as the weather will allow of it. 
—>— 
The Kitchen and Market Garden. 


See that the vegetables in pits or trenches have 
sufficient covering....Every farmer located near a 
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town or manufacturing village, should consider 
what crops will be in demand. Farm gardening 
in such localities may be made profitable....Early 
cabbages are always in demand, and pay well. 
Plants that have been wintered in cold frames may 
be bought, or raised in a hot-bed. Early beets, 
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turnips, etc., may be grown as farm crops, It is poor 
policy to raise low-priced crops on high-priced 
land..... Those who have plants in cold frames 
should give air every mild day; they are in more 
danger from being too warm than from severe cold. 
....Parsnips and salsify left in the ground may be 
dug during a thaw....Manure in heaps should not 
be allowed to get hot enough to burn, or become 
fire-fanged ; prevent this by turning it over. ...Re- 
pair all tools that need it, and purchase to supply 
deficiencies... .Order seeds early, and see that those 
on hand are safe from rats and mice....Prepare 
boxes for sowing seeds in hot-beds, or if seedlings 
are to be started in the house, make boxes ready to 
fit the windows. They may be a foot wide, and 
three or four inches deep. Nail the parts se- 
curely together, as the boxes are apt to warp. 





Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

There is usually a ‘‘ January thaw,” in which are 
several mild days, that permit of out-door work. 
....Make surface drains if needed, to carry off 
water from thaws or rains.... Keep mice away from 
young trees, by treading the snow around them.... 
Rabbits are disgusted at 
blood ; sprinkle young 
trees with it, or rub with 
fresh. liver..... -Manure 
may be drawn out.... 
Prune young trees in 
mild spells....If graft- 
ing is to be done, cut 
cions and pack away in 
saw-dust..... The most 
important work for 
those who propose plant- 
ingin spring, is to make 
a proper selection of va- 
rieties. If one lives near 
a market, early apples, 
which will not bear long 
carriage, are most prof- 
itable. Do not select 
too many varieties for 
market. Those in doubt 
‘as to the kinds to plant, 
should consult some 
fruit-growing neighbor. 





Showy Pigeons. 
Our pigeons and doves 
are modest in color, in 
which respect those of 
more southern countries 
differ greatly. Thelow- 
er engraving gives por- 
traits of two Australian 
birds of the dove family, 
the Tufted and the 
Bronze Pigeons. The 
first named (Phaps lopho- 
tes) is distinguished by 
the peculiar pointed 
crest formed by some of 
the head feathers, and is 
black, brown and red, 
The bronze-green wings 
are marked with white. 
It abounds in the in- 
terior of Australia, and 
is usually found near wa- 
ter. The bird at the left 


eon (Phaps chalcoptera) 
of the same and neigh- 
boring countries. Its 
plumage is brown and 
wine-colored; its bill 
blackish, and the feet 
are carmine. Both these 
birds breed readily in 
captivity, and have hab- 
its similar to those of 
other members of the 
family. They build nests 
upon the ground, and 
lay but two eggs ata 


TUFTED AND BRONZE PIGEONS.—Re-engraved for the American Agriculturist. time; in their other 
habits they resemble many of the dove family. © 


Both of these species of beautiful doves were 
caught by the earliest collectors in Australia, 
and are now quite common in the Zodlogical Gar- 
dens of Europe. The upper engraving represents 
the Blue-headed Pigeon (Starnoenas cyanocephala), 
a native of Cuba and other West India islands, and 
extends to Florida on the one hand and to Bra- 


zil on the other. The general color of its plumage - 


is chocolate, save on the head, where it is blue, a 
marking recognized in its specific name. It is found 


in the forests, avoiding the open country. It has - 


a noisy flight, which has caused it in some locali- 
ties to be called the Partridge Pigeon. The 
flesh of these pigeons is greatly esteemed in Cuba, 
and the hunters for this reason have. killed them 
until the birds are quite scarce in that island. 


hand is the Bronze Pig- . 
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Bee Notes for January. 
—>— 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE APIARY.—In a small 
apiary it does not maticr much how the hives are 
‘arranged, but where the number of colonies is 
large, it is important, for both the bees and their 
keeper, to have them properly placed. In some 
apiaries, the only attempt at arrangement is, to set 
the hives close together, in long rows. The re- 
turning bees are apt to make a mistake and enter 
the wrong hive, and, what is of more importance, the 
young queens when they return from mating, make 
a similar mistake, and are often killed. If the hives 
are scattered promiscuously, all appearance of 
order is lost, and the labor of caring for the bees is 
greatly increased. Several plans for arranging an 
apiary have been suggested, and we present three. 

Tue HEXAGONAL OR Quincunx Pxian.—In this, 
figure 1, the hives are made to “‘ break joints,” that 
is, each hive is opposite the interval between two 
hives in the row in front of it. The distances 
between the rows and of the hives in the rows, 
should be equal. If the hives face in different di- 
rections, it will greatly aid both workers and queens 
in finding their own homes. In an apiary arranged 
on this plan, the keeper, in attending to the bees, is 
obliged to pass in front of the hives, which is fre- 
quently to the annoyance of both the bees and him- 
self. This difficulty is avoided in the next method. 

Tue CrrovuLak ARRANGEMENT.—In this the hives 
are placed in circles. In or inner circle, figure 2, 
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Fig. 1.—HEXAGONAL ARRANGEMENT OF HIVES. 


the hives face towards the centre, those in the 
second row, face outward, with a path between 
the rows. The third row faces.the centre, the 
fourth in the opposite direction, with a path be- 
tween, and so on. If each hive in a circle faces in 








Fig. 2.—CIRCULAR ARRANGEMENT. 


~ @ different direction from those on each side of it, 
, Yeturning bees and queens.will be very much less 


* fiable to enter the wrong hive, get lost or killed. 


- ‘Dax Raprarine Annancement.—In this, figure 3, 








the hives, in double rows, radiate from the honey- 
house as a-central point, the rows being far enough 
apart for a path, and to afford sufficient room for 
working among the hives. With the apiury thus 
arranged, the bee-keeper can stand in the honey- 
house (which should have a window in each side), 
and glancing down the rows, quickly discover if 
robber bees are attacking a colony, or if a swarm 
is issuing. This is the arrangement preferred by 
the writer. The chief objection is, that the hives 
are all in straight lines, and all face in the same di- 
rection, and returning queens may enter the wrong 
hive. This objection is removed, if after-swarming 
be prevented. The manner of doing this was 
described in the American Agriculturist for April, 
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Fig. 8.—RADIATING ARRANGEMENT. 





1884, It will be remembered that, on the seventh 
day after a swarm has issued, the old hive is moved 
to a new location. If in doing this, the hive, 
which contains a young, unmated queen, be placed 
at the further end of the radiating row, the young 
queen will have no difficulty in marking the 
location of her hive in the apiary, and there will 
be no danger that she will not safeiy enter it. 





Vermin and Young Fruit Trees. 
peel 

Very melancholy are the letters that. come to us 
each spring in which the writers lament the loss 
of young trees from the attacks of rabbits and 
mice. Each fall and winter we remind our rea- 
ders, in “Notes about Work,’’ of the possible 
danger from vermin, and suggest the usual pre- 
ventives. We now give a method of repelling 
rabbits, and another for mice, not before published. 


Rassits.— Mr. William Dyke, Effingham Co. 
Ill., writes that the following mixture is more 
efficacious than blood or anything else he has tried, 
in keeping rabbits away from young fruit trees. 
Take cf glue, eight ounces ; copperas one pound, 
and fresh lump lime two pounds. Soak the glue 
in cold water until it is soft, then heat and dissolve 
it, adding hot water to make nearly a pailful. 
Add the copperas and lime, covering the pail with 
some thick bagging or other material until cool. 
Then with a brush, apply thoroughly to young 
trees. Mr., Dyke writes: ‘“‘This does not wash 
off. In this latitude, two applications during the 
winter will afford ample protection. I live on a 
fruit farm of fifty acres, all in young stock,- and 
had trouble with rabbits until I used this mixture, 
which, by the way, did not originate with me. 
The credit for the formula, if I mistake not, belongs 
to Mr. Warder.’»—He probably refers to the lament- 
ed Doctor Warder, who did so much for pomology. 

Micge.—Doctor E. Bodman, Buffalo Co. Neb., 
sends us his prescription for mice : Lime is slaked 
to make a thick white-wash, and while the lime is 
slaking, a small quantity of pine tar is added. 
When the action is over, four ounces of powdered 
red pepper (capsicum) is added to a bucketful of 
the wash. The trunks of the trees are white- 
washed with the mixture late in the fall. Doc- 
tor Bodman writes that he has made use of this 
preparation for several years and with perfect 
success. Of course this simple mixture may be 
applied at any time during the winter season. 





‘Grow the Best Kinds of Timber. 
Oe 

It costs no more to grow good timber, than ordi- 
nary fire-wood, on most of our forest lands, and it 
will bring three or four times as much in the neigh- 
boring market. The time has come when forest 
culture should have the careful thoughtand atten- 
tion of every owner of woodland within easy reach 
ofa market. Wedo not believe in the alarm that 
is sounded in regard to the extinction of our wood- 
lands, and a famine of timber. In many parts of 
the country, where coal has been introduced, the 
price of wood for fuel is depreciated, and forests 
are increasing without any effort on the part of 
the owners, except to keep cattle out of them. 
Forest trees of twenty years growth or more, wave 
over fields once devoted to mowing and pasture. 
Old chimney stacks and vacant cellars, are obscured 
by the rank growth.of oaks, hickories, and cheste 
nuts, and the undergrowth of hazel-nuts, and wild 
grape vines. A large variety of treeS flourish in 
these forests, some of them exceedingly valuable 
for timber, and others fit only for fuel, and that of 
very poor quality. The first step in the line of im- 
provement, is to help ‘‘ the survival of the fittest,’’ 
by suppressing the less valuable varieties. It some- 
times happens that pitch pine and white pine are 
rivals for the possession of the soil; small trees 
intermingling over large areas, and struggling for 
the mastery. If the inferior pines are cut for fuel, 
the white pine will soon take possession of the 
soil, and make a much more rapid growth. Some 
woodlands are mainly of chestnut, either seedlings 
or sprouts after a clearing, with an inferior growth 
of birch, poplar, or other fire-wood. It will pay to 
give the chestnut thé whole field. On other soils, 
shell-bark hickory and sugar maples take the 
lead, with a minor growth of wood fit only for fuel. 
The clearing out of the poorer sorts will help the 
hickories and maples. A second step in the im- 
provement, will be the thinning out of a desirable 
sort by a gradual process. A dozen suckers or 
more will sometimes start from the stump of a 
chestnut tree. Some of them will be dwarfed, and 
perish in the struggle for the mastery. Others can 
be profitably cut for poles, when twenty feet high, 
leaving only three or four to grow for railroad tim- 
ber. There is great advantage in thinning oaks, 
hickories,and the more valuable sorts of wood. 
The timber increases in value with the size. Ane- 
other sort of improvement, is the planting of seeds, 
and in transplanting young trees upon ground 
only partially stocked. The nut-bearing trees, 
chestnut, hickory, black walnut, and butternut, and 
the oaks, are more readily grown from the nut, 
than from nursery rows. There is little difficulty 
in sprouting the seed, if we follow the naturas 
method of propagation. In any district where 
these trees are plenty, you will find the young ones 
coming up along the walls and fences, where the 
squirrels have dropped the nuts in gathering their 
winter stores. They have had slight covering of 
leaves and leaf-mould, have generally sprouted the 
first season, and done well. The failures are gener- 
ally due to planting dryseed. Plant the nuts soon 
after they are gathered, give them an inch or two 
of covering, and you will be successful. There are 
hand-books of forest culture, that will give one all 
the light that is needed to multiply these trees. 
Much of the work in this kind of improvement can 
be done in the winter. Fencing material can be 
prepared for keeping cattle out of the clearings. 
The poorer kinds of wood can be cut and marketed, 
to make room for the timber trees. Lumber is a 
valuable crop now, and will increase in the future. 





THe CeLeRY Maceot.—The European gardeners 
have been geatly annoyed by the celery maggot 
during the past autumn. The maggot is the larva 
of a two-winged fly, Tephritis onopordinis, and bur- 
rows in the substance of the celery leaf. As such 
pests are apt, sooner or later, to make their way to 
this country, it is well for our gardeners to bear in 


their mind the assertion that a weekly sprinkling . 


with soot, will prevent the fly from laying her eggs 
on the celery, and also aet advantageously as a 
manure in promoting the growth of the crop, 
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Our Gallery of Dogs—Setters. 


There are three classes of setterdogs, wiz.: Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Gordon setters. They are all con- 
sidered as descendents from the ancient spaniel ; 
in fact, a setter, 
‘merely a spaniel taught to ‘stop’ or ‘ set’ as 
soon as he comes upon the scent of the partridge, 
etc.”? The dog was taught by the old-time sports- 
man to drop close to the ground, but.at the present 
day, with its vastly improved guns, the standing 
position is usually preferred. The English Setter 
has long been cherished by the Royal Families and 
nobility of Great Britain. The late Prince Albert 
bred some noble specimens of this class of ‘the set- 
ter. In general appear- 
ance, the English set- 
ter is of medium size, 
with a long head, 
beaming face, soft, 
drooping ears, and a 
Jong, silky coat, well 
feathered in all parts. 
The neck is elegant and 
slightly arched, and the 
chest deep and wide. 
The whole body is 
beautifully fitted to- 
gether, giving great 
strength, speed, and 
power of endurance. 
In eolor the English 
setters differ greatly 
according to the strain. 
Some are lemon and 
white, others orange 
and white, and many 
are variously mottled. 
The engraving presents 
a portrait from life of 
a champion prize win- 
ner of this splendid 
sporting breed of dogs. - 

The Irish Setter is a 
fine, frank, good-tem- 
pered dog, rapidly 
growing in favor, and 
held in the highest 
esteem by the Irish and other sportsmen. The 
head of this dog is somewhat longer and nar- 
rower than in the English setter; the nose is 
square at the end, and of a deep mahogany color. 
The ears are more tapering than in the English 
dog, and the “ flag ’’ or tail is never bushy or curly. 
The coat is somewhat coarser, and should be a rich 
blood red. Mr. Stables sums up the qualities of 
the Irish setter in the following short sentence : 
‘“‘ They are hardy, wiry, willing workmen.” 

The Gordon Setter is so named from the fact 
that the Dukes of Gordon long bred a distinct 
strain of setters which obtained a high reputation. 
Some authorities say this breed is a cross between 
the English and Irish setter, while others assert 
that there is an infusion of Collie blood. The Gor- 
don, from the prevailing color, is frequently called 
the Black and Tan Setter. The black should be a 
raven black, and the tan a pure, rich mahogany, 
without any tendency to fawn. The original Gor- 
dons frequently had white upon them, but it is not 

















Fig. 1.—MOUSE TRAP WITH END TILT. 


now considered a mark of pure blood. Aside from 
the color, the Gordon does not differ greatly from 
the English setter. The skull is heavier, the nose 
wider, the ‘‘flag’’ shorter, and the coat coarser 
than in the English dog. The Gordon has strong 
scenting powers, is free and active, with a nervous 
temperament, requiring very judicious handling. 

The three races of setters here mentioned are 


according to Stonehenge, is ° 








prominent in the various bench shows, where their 
characteristics are easily studied in fine specimens. 





Use Litter Freely, 


It is perhaps always profitable to have troughs 
and vats for holding liquid manure, but very many 
farmers do not possess these, and must depend 
‘upon the absorbent quality of the litter. The value 
of the liquid excrement of cattle, sheep and horses 
exceeds the value of the solid, and as this will be 
saved just in proportion to the absorbing capacity 
of the substances used for litter, we always select 
that substance which will best absorb liquids, Lit- 
ter is also to prevent the escape of animal heat, 





A CHAMPION ENGLISH SETTER. 
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and serves the same purpose as shelter. It retains 
the animal heat, not altogether because it is a poor 
conductor, but it holds around the body of the 
animal a quantity of air, and air is a very poor con- 
ductor. Woolen clothing is warmer than cotton 
clothing, because it holds among its fibres large 
quantities of air which retard the passage of the 
heat. Saw-dust answers best the requirements of 
alitter. There is no doubt of its excellence; but 
often there may be of its economy. Where saw- 
dust can be had for the hauling, or for a small 
price, the farmer is certainly foolish if he does not 
use it liberally for bedding. Its value in the com- 
post heap will far exceed its cost. But in some 
parts of the country, as on the Western prairies, it 
is impossible to procure saw-dust; and the farmer 
must use the best available substance—straw. It 
is inferior only to saw-dust in retarding the passage 
of heat and absorbing the liquids. Like saw-dust, 
it holds air around the body of the animal. The 
straws are filled with air, and air is held in the 
spaces between the straws. It is equally well adapt- 
ed to the purpose as an absorbent. Straw is much 
more Jargely used for litter than any other sub- 
stance, because it has been most convenient; but 
for once our convenience has led to our good. In 
the West straw is considered a necessary evil, to 
be reduced to manure as expeditiously as possible. 
Even when a show of feeding it is made, the object 
is more to get it into manure than to put flesh 
upon the cattle. This is not surprising where not 
ten per cent of the stover from corn is utilized, 
and where other excellent fodder, including hay, 
is allowed to go to waste, and on account of its 
abundance, is always fed in a slovenly manner. 
Here we can well use litter abundantly, and where 
it has a value as litter, it should be used in suf- 
ficient quantities, not only to keep the animals 
warm and clean, but to absorb all the liquids. In 
such places it pays to be economical of litter; not 











in its use, but in its saying. Leaves and vines are 
scarcely inferior to straw, and may be gathered in 
such quantities as to admit of all the straw being 
fed. Dry earth is a good absorbent, but it. lacks 
the other requirements of litter, and its use should 
be in the compost heap rather than in the stable, 


Improvement in Pole Beans, 


—_—»>—- 

The Horticultural Pole Bean has received a num- 
ber of local names in different parts of the country. 
In some localities it is known as the Wren’s Egg. 
In parts of New York State it is called the Calico 
Bean ; in one part of New England it is cultivated 
as the Lafayette, while in Connecticut it bears the 
name of Scipio. As 
generally found in 
farmers’ gardens, it has 
four, five, and some- 
times six beans in a 
pod. It is a bean of the 
best quality, and, ex- 
cepting the Lima, is 
preferred before all 
others by the writer for 
baking and for suc- 
sm cotash. After thirty 

Py years’ trial of various 
sorts sent out by the 
seedsmen, the Scipio, 
as it is called here, is 
considered indispensa- 
ble in the larder, and 
comes regularly to the 
table every Saturday 
night, in the ort 
style of Eastern Con- 
necticut. Some years 
ago this bean was taken ~ 
in hand for improve- 
ment, and by planting 
only from the pods with 
six beans, the shorter 
pods were weeded out, 
and their place taken 
by those with six, 
seven, and eight beans: 
. The improvement in 
the bean rested at this point for some time. 
Last year, selected pods, bearing seven and eight 
beans, were saved, and in the spring of 1884, fifty 
hills were planted beside fifty hills of Concord, an 
excellent pole bean, about a week earlier than the 
Horticultural. The Concord usually has five and 
six beans in a pod, as we have observed in the last 
two years. The soil, manure, and treatment, were 
in all respects as much alike as possible. In the 
harvest, we had about four bushels of dry pods 
from the Horticultural, or: Scipios, and about two 
bushels of the Concords. The former had a large 
number of pods with seven and eight beans, and a 
few with nine beans, indicating a new departure in 
the line of improvement. Not enly with beans is 
this selection followed in saving seeds for home use. 


Two Mouse Traps. 


— =. _-__ 
Both of the mouse traps here illustrated are made 
of half-inch pine. The one shown in figure 1, has 
a tin tilting plate at one end. The bait of roasted 





























Fig. 2.—MoUSE TRAP WITH FUNNEL. 


cheese hangs from the top bya wire. Figure 2 
shows a trap with a funnel entrance for the mice, 
The vermin jump upon a tilting plate and are 
securely confined within the box. The corres- . 
pondent who sends us the sketches and descrip- 
tion has caught as high as twenty mice in one trap 
in a single night. Boys may practice with their 
tools in making one or both of these traps, and 
report their success in catching the thieving mice, 
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1 Ornamental Gardening in Winter. 


: Those who expect to occupy a new place next 
Fa spring, or propose to remodel and improve the 
a: home grounds, will find winter highly favorable 
F , for the most important part of the work. We do 
: 3 not say that winter is the most favorable for grad- 


such as buildings, entrances, t trees, ete., should be 
located, giving each its exact position. Then with a 
pencil, the planning of improvements may be done, 
marking and erasing as necessary, until something 
satisfactory is reached. Every object intended to 
be brought in should be given its proper size ac- 
cording to the scale. As the work progresses, the 





ing and shaping the surface of the ground, for 
making durable road-beds and opening walks, the 
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sowing of lawns, and the construction of beds and 
borders. There is work that precedes these, and 
, More important than either. The determining 
of where roads and walks are to be, the decision 
whether this part shall be graded, or left with its 
present undulating surface. The most important 
part of the work of the laying out of a new place, 
or the improvement of an old one, is not that done 
by the laborers, but the brain-work which directs 
the mechanical operations. If alandscane gardener 
is employed, he is paid, not for doing the work, 
. but for showing what is to be done. In building a 
house, the work of the architect is of more conse- 
quence, and is paid much better than that of the 
mechanics who carry out the design. Many who 
have grounds to lay out, prefer to be their own 
landscape gardeners, and it is to aid such, that Mr. 
Elias A. Long has prepared for our readers his val- 
uable instructions on Ornamental Gardening for 
Americans. With sucha guide at hand, one who is 
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Fig. 2.—GROUPING OF LAWN TREES. 


Inerperinced in gerening can not begin his work 
and designing too early in the winter. 
NG A Puan.—Where, says Mr. Long, one 
‘to make his own plans for the improve- 


such as sixteen or thirty-two 











Japan Gunes, Dwarf Mock Orange, etc., also to 


Fig. 1.—SOME FORMS OF CLIPPED TREES. 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agricuiturist. 








plan should often be viewed from various direc- 
tions, by holding the upper surface of the paper 
nearly in line with the eye. 
_. This will better show how it 
will appear on the grounds 
when finished, than if looked 
at obliquely from above, be- 
cause naturally we view our 
gardens not as if we were ina 
balloon, but with the eyes 
nearly on their own level. 
Sufficient time ought to be 
given to this work, so that all 
features may be deliberately 
studied in their relation to the 
whole. Remember, it is al- 
ways aserious matter to make 
blunders in planning a garden, 
for when the work is once exe- 
cuted, and the trees are grow- 
ing, they will stand as monu- 
ments—who can tell how long 
—pointing either to wise or 
unwise decisions on the part of 
the one who made the plan. 

Before commencing his plan, 
one should decide upon what 
is to be.its general style, 
whether the grounds shall be 
laid out to produce natural 
landscape effects, or whether 
a more artificial style shall 
prevail. It is only where the 
surroundings are formal, as in 


py day heed that straight walks, quadran- 
gular beds, and other formal 
features are admissable. The 
old gardeners thought they 
did their work best, when they made natural 
objects appear as unlike nature as possible. 
They clipped avenues of trees to make formal 
arches, and cut evergreens to resemble men, beasts, 
and other objects. Unnatural as they are, even 
clipped trees have their uses. Regarding these, 
Mr. Long says: “A number of acres, closely cov- 
ered with every conceivable pattern of these, such 
ascan be seen in some old European places, may 
well fill us with disgust, but it does not follow that 
a few perfect globes, pyramids, urns, or trees in 
other shapes, well relieved by grass, in some parts 
of our gardens, would not afford genuine pleasure, 
or even that a larger number of such trees may 
not sometimes be employed with tasteful effect. 
The most suitable place for some clipped trees iu 
gardens is in the vicinity of any portion devoted to 
the formal styles of planting. A pair of these trees 
on the sides of the walk near the entrance gate, at 
the reat! of walks at right angles, or one placed 
as a central or terminal object of a 
walk or drive, or a few along the 
sides/of this, and on terraces, 
_ may be very ornamental, provided 
always they are well sustained by 
grass or by other prominent fea- 
tures. Yet it is proper to recom- 
mend great caution against intro- 
ducing them too freely, for un- 
questionably it is easy to overdo 
the matter.” The engraving, fig- 
ure 1, shows some of the forms 
* into which arbor vite, hemlock, 
and Norway spruce among ever- 
greens, as well as such deciduous shrubs as deutzia, 
mock orange, Japan quince, etc., may be clipped. 
A Piantine Map.—In making a plan, not only 
should the roads, borders, walks, etc., be laid 
down, but the position of the trees, shrubs, etc., 
and their kinds, need to be indicated. What to 
plant, and where to plant it, may well be the sub- 
ject of much study. Trees are to be planted to 
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“shat c out it undesirable views, to afford shelter against 
cold winds, or they may be planted for the sake of 
their own beauty. Formal planting in lines is to 
be avoided, and easy grouping, such as one sees in 
nature, adopted instead. Where the trees or shrubs 
are numerous, the grouping is often less difficult 
than with a few. Figure 2 showe the different 
ways in which a few trees orshrubs may be grouped 
in planting, ina natural manner. An example of 
lawn planting, which is more open than the groups 
in figure 2, is shown in figure 3, where small pines, 
bushes of Deutzia gracilis, made globular by trim- 
ming, and hardy yuccas, are scattered about in 
a natural manner on a lawn with pleasing effect. 

In laying out a place, avoid making any more 
walks than are needed to reach the different points 








Fig, 3.—OPEN LAWN PLANTING. 


of interest. Figure 4 shows how the monotony of 
along walk may be broken, especially where it is 
crossed by another walk. A low circular terrace is 
formed at the intersection of the walks ; its sur- 
face is grassed, and its margin may be a stone 
coping, or of turf abruptly sloping down to the 
level ground. In the center of the terrace may be 
a vase or other ornamental object; it may contain 
a seat, a specimen tree, or showy flower bed in 
its center. The center of such a terrace is an ap- 
propriate place for one of the clipped trees given 
in figure 1. A sun-dial upon a stand is useful 
as well as ornamental in such a situation. 





WHat ARE “ Peat’ anp “ Muck ?”—This has 
been often answered. Peat is the dead and com- 
posted stems and foliage of the sphagnum moss, 
which grows in swamps, forming a soft, spongy, 
light-green mass, each plant having somewhat 











Fig. 4.—WALK-BORDER PLANTING. 


the shape of a little fir or pinetree. The tops keep 
on growing, while the bottoms of the plants die, 
and gradually become packed into a firm mass, 
which loses all resemblance to the mass of stems 
and Jeaves of which it is composed. It is usually 
of a dark-brown color, and consists almost wholly 
of vegetable matter partly decomposed. It is val- 
uable as manure upor land lacking in organic mat- 
ter, and is used as fuel when abundant. Muck, as 
used in America, is aname for partly formed peat, 
or for mud very rich in ‘vegetable matter, which is 
used only as manure, and when dry, as an absorbent. 
Rich deposits of muck are often found in hollows, 
in which leaves and other vegetable matters have 
collected and slowly decayed during many years, 
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The Battle in the Meadow. 
Oe ae 

Doctor Maxwell T. Masters discusses in a most 
admirable manner in his volume on plants and 
plant life, which we hope to very soon lay 
before our readers, the life of the plant in its 
varied aspects, especially its nourishment and 
growth. The cultivated plants of the farm, asa 
rule, have an easy time. Their life is, so to speak, 
one of luxury. They dre supplied with abundant 
food in the highly enriched soil. Each individual 
plant is given abundant room, and is not crowded 
by others of its own kind, or obliged to struggle 
for its food with hungry strangers, the weeds. But 





boundaries marked. The plots are treated with 
given amounts of fertilizers, while two of them are 
left continuously unmanured. The plots, or equal 
portions of them, are mowed, and the mixed her- 
bage taken to the laboratory and there separated ; 
each kind of plant is laid by itself, and the number 
of different plants and the proportion of each kind, 
‘are thus ascertained. The number of different 
kinds of plants on these plots is eighty-nine. Of 
these twenty are grasses, ten leguminous (of the 
pea family), and the remainder, conveniently 
classed as ‘‘ miscellaneous,” consists of a great 
variety of pasture weeds. The produce of hay on 
unmanured plots varied from eight hundred and 





Public Pleasure Grounds. 
—_—~— 


The healthfulness and prosperity of a town are 
promoted by a well-planned and neatly kept public 
‘* square,’ or pleasure ground. The value of such 
a ‘*breathing place’’ depends largely upon its 
being centrally located, where large numbers of 
the town’s-people can easily reach the open space, 
and enjoy the fresh air and invigorating sunshine. 
One of the Editors of this Journal, in his drives 
around New York in search of interesting facts 
for the readers, frequently passes one of these 
little breathing spots just north of the city, viz., 
St. Mary’s Park. We present an engraving of the 





' ONE OF NEW YORKE’S BREATHING PLACES. 


life is not made so easy for all the plants of the 
farm. In grass lands, for example, they are 
crowded together, and an individual plant has ‘‘a 
struggle for existence,” not only with others of its 
kind, but with plants of many other sorts. Some 
of these different plants, by the peculiar form of 
their roots, get possession of the soil and keep out 
others; some by increase of their above grown 
portions, choke and crowd their neighbors, and 
“‘the battle of life,’? as the author happily terms 
it, is constantly going on. In human warfare the 
best fed army, as a rule, fights the best, and in the 
battle in the meadow, the feeding of the contend- 
ing plants has much to do with the results. How 
in the contest one plant or another is favored or 
not by the supplies of food, is well illustrated by 
the experimental grass plots at. Rothamsted. The 
experiments there made by Messrs. Lawes and 
Gilbert, have a value over most others, on account 
of their permanent character. Much of the so- 
called experimenting teaches nothing; the result 
from a single trial has little value, but where ex- 
periments, as at Rothamsted, dre continued for 
twenty-five successive years, there is little oppor- 
tunity for false conclusions. The grass plots at 
Rothamsted are carefully measured, and their 








Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


ninety-six pounds to four thousand three hundred 
and sixty-eight pounds to the acre. The average 
for twenty-five years has been two thousand five 
hundred and seventy-six pounds to the acre. This 
hay is made up of forty-nine different species, of 
which seventeen are grasses, four leguminous, and 
the remaining twenty-eight, pasture weeds. By 
weight the grasses furnished sixty-nine per cent, 
leguminous plants eight, and miscellaneous twenty- 
three per cent. This is the condition in which the 
battle in the meadow leaves the forces. The vari- 
ous plots were treated with superphosphate of 
lime only, ammonia alone, nitrate of soda alone, 
ete. Various combinations of these and other 
mineral manures were applied, and the result in 
each case carefully noted. It may be stated in 
general terms, that not only did the different ma- 
nures affect the proportion of the grasses, but the 
different species of grasses were increased or di- 
minished; and in some cases, certain grasses prac- 
tically vanished altogether. The series of experi- 
ments, of which the work in question gives a 
general outline, is most instructive, showing that 
the use of manures increases the crop of hay, in- 
fluences the kinds of grass, and that the character 
of weeds is also determined by the food supplied. 





same, from designs furnished us by the Park Com- 
missioners. This tract belonged to the estate of 
Gouverneur Morris, the eminent statesman and 
patriot of Revolutionary fame, and has long 
been a place of recreation, the green fields and 
shady nooks offering special inducements to pic-nic 
and excursion parties. The suitability of this tract 
for a local park was fully recognized by the old 
town of Morrisania, and long before its annexation 
to New York City, it was proposed to devote it to 
the public good. St. Mary’s Park covers about 
twenty-five acres, and contains a great variety of 
natural scenery, including hills and valleys, wooded 
land and stretches of meadow, high rocks, and a 
charming lake. From its highest point, which rises 
to an elevation of over a hundred feet, a fine, ex- 
tended view is obtained of the Hudson, Harlem, 
and East Rivers, and Long Island Sound. Nature 
has done much for St. Mary’s, but no more than for 
thousands of other equal areas, that if taken in 
time, will make beautiful, natural parks in the 
midst of growing towns. The long hillside shown 
in the engraving, during the winter, affords rare 
coasting for the young, equalled only by the fine 

opportunity furnished by the frozen surface of the — 
lake, for a display of the skater’s skill and grace, 
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A Remodeled Barn. 


Figures 1 and 2 show a common old-fashioned 
barn, twenty-eight by forty-two feet. In figures 3 
and 4 are given the side elevation and ground-plan 
of the same barn after it has been raised four feet, 
and the stallsre-arranged. A box stall is obtained, 





Fig. 1.—A COMMON BARN. 


which may be used asa tool-room if desired. A 
manure shed is added at one end, as shown in the 
engravings. A plank platform with a cemented 
floor to the rear, may be provided for the cattle 
stalls, and wil] add greatly to the neatness of the 
whole stable. Figure 5 
shows the same barn, 


' f with two side wings 
fs 7 IA |e Ta ten feet wide, running 
: the whole length of the 
Bereshin g building. The ground- 
; plan in its detail, is 
Weer givenin figure 6. Drive- 
T | Way entrances are on 


























one end and side. One 

. range of stalls may be 
replaced by sheep racks, 
or left free for carriage 
room, when only asmall 
amount of live stock is 
kept. The best results 
mes are obtained when the 

barn is upon 4 hillside. In such a case, substitute 
traps for gutters behind the cattle stalls. In the 
ground-plan of the remodeled barn, g, g, repre- 
sent gutters; g,¢t, troughs,for holdling grain. A 
silo may be placed below the middle of the main 
floor, as indicated in the plan. The cost of making 
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Fig. 3.—BARN RE-ARRANGED. 


these changes in a barn of the ordinary form, will 
depend mainly upon the quality of the lumber 
used, and the’price of labor. It is therefore im- 
possible to give estimates with accuracy for such 
work that would be useful in all localities. 





Winter Care or Catves.—It is false economy 
to stint calves either in milk when young, or in 
































Mig. 4.—RE-ARRANGED PLAN. 
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thepese older. A plenty of hay 
, three times a day; one quart of 
corn meal to each calf, either 








moruing or evening, a few sliced potatoes twice a 
week, good water once a day, and galt once a week, 
will keep calves in a hearty growing condition. 





How to Remove Boulders. 


There is still ‘‘much land to be possessed ’”’ by 
the plow and the mowing machine, that is now ob- 
structed by boulders, of five tons or less, half em- 
bedded in the surface soil. They are a great 
nuisance, and a large tax upon the farm labor 
every time the land is broken up. They obstruct 
the plow, the cultivator, the mower, and the 
reaper, and ought to be out of the way. In many 
parts of our country population has so increased, 
that the land is worth enough to pay for a thorough 
removal of the boulders, and the making of a free 
passage for the 
plow and other 
farm implements. 
The cost of crop- 
ping the land can be 
diminished enough 
to pay in a few 
years for the re- 
moval of the boul- 
ders. It is a some- 
what expensive job 
by any known 
method, and the 
best method is gen- 
erally determined 
by circumstances. 
What would pay 
near a Village or 
seaport, where the 
stone was wanted 
for building or bal- 
last, would not pay 
where it was with- 
out any value, or 
an encumbrance. 
The rock lifter, a 
machine that costs 
two or three hun- 
dred dollars, is 
much used for this 
purpose, and where a farmer has capital and wants 
the stone for fencing, it is probably the best 
method. A wall made of these boulders is a job 
done for a thousand years. The whole lifting is 
done by oxen or horses, and the stone is laid in 
place in the wall by the machine. But the advent 
of the rock-lifter is yet in the future; in most com- 
munities, remote from railroads and villages, the 
choice is between blasting with gunpowder, and 
burying with the pickaxe and shovel. The heating 
of the rock, and suddenly cooling it with water, 
does not work well on the harder kinds of rock. 
Blasting, if it is resorted to, leaves the fragments 
upon the surface to be disposed of, and quite as 
much or more in the way than the unbroken 
boulder. To do the best work with blasting, there 
is necessarily much digging. With the smaller 
sized boulders, five tons or less, we think burying 
is the most effectual and economical method of 
making a smooth field. Burying is out of the 
question, where the subsoil is so full of rocks, 
that if they were unearthed they could not be put 
back again into the hole. Such land will have to 
remain unimproved. But much of the pasture and 
mowing land has plenty of room in the subsoil, for 
all the rocks near the surface, and it will pay to 
put them out of sight. Often there are not more 
than twenty or thirty upon an acre, and there is no 
serious obstruction that the pick and shovel will 
pot remove. In a field of this character, that we 
worked upon during last autumn, we were much 
surprised at the small cost of burying a boulder. 
A day’s work of eight hours, at the cost of one 
dollar, disposed of two of them. The largest was 
about six feet in length, and three and a half feet 
in diameter, two-thirds of it lying above the sur- 
face, and the smaller, an egg-shaped boulder, two 
feet in diameter. They were both dropped into 
the same hole, four and a half feet deep, and are 
no longer in the way of horse or ox-power in til- 
lage and harvest. One man did the work without 








assistance. An incidental benefit of this burying” 
of boulders is the deep subsoiling and drainage 
around the rocks. The crevices are filled in with 
the small stones to within eighteen inches of the 
surface, and these are covered with sods, and the 
hole filled up with surface soil. CONNECTICUT. 





A Plan for a Convenient Kitchen. 


a 

The kitchen should be arranged with the sole ob- 
ject of lightening the work of its occupants as 
muchas possible. The plan of a convenient kitchen, 
given on the next puge, is situated on the south 
of the main house. The stove is in the southern 
part of the room, and a little to the east, to make 
the spaces between it and the east wall, and the 
sink about equal. The door to the pantry opens: 





Fig. 5.—BARN WITH WINGS ADDED. 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


midway between the stove and the sink, and it is 
only a couple of steps from one to the other. 
There is frequent occasion to pass from the pantry 
to the sink or stove, or vice versa, and it is impor- 
tant that these be near together. The door of the 
closet is just at the side of the stove; the pots and 
kettles being kept here, it will lighten work if they 
are not to be carried far. The pantry and closet are: 
four feet wide. There will be a cool breeze in sum- 
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Fig. 6.—PLAN OF REMODELED BARN. 


mer through the opposite windows, g, and f, pass- 
ing over the sink and stove, and those whose work 
is about these, will get the full benefit of it. The 
sink stands over a cistern, from which water is 
pumped directly into the sink. The sink is con- 
venient to the stove, and just at the western win- 
dow. The plan does not give measurements, but 
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only indicates position. As we contemplate a room 
fifteen feet square, and a sink three feet wide, the 
distance from the stove to the sink will be four or 
four and one half feet. The doors, i, andj, are op- 
posite, and in summer can be thrown open. The 
door to the cellar should always be in the kitchen— 
never outside, as it makes too many steps. The 
stairway to the cellar is broad and easy. As many 
farmers’ families eat ir the kitchen, we have indi- 
cated places for the +e when in use, and when it 
is not. The door to the cellar is convenient to the 
table when set, and as many victuals are kept in the 
cellar, it saves steps to have the door and the table 
near each other. The porches on the east and west 
ward off the sun, and are broad enough to allow the 
table being set upon either—on the west one for 
breakfast or dinner, and on the east one for supper. 
Trees shade the porches. From one, there is a 
covered way to the woodshed and smoke-house, 
from the other, one to the well. The kitchen and 
porches are wainscoted with hard-wood, and the 
floors are painted. Plants in pots may be kept on 


























PLAN OF A KITCHEN, 


the porches and in the windows. A cupboard may 
be between the cellar door and the one leading to 
the porch, between the cellar door and that leading 
to the main house, to the left of the door to the 
main house, or to the right of the door to the west 
porch, All these positions are near the table. 


Seeds for Next Season. 
—<>——— 

Good seed, that you have grown yourself, and 
has a pedigree, the longer the better, or has been 
bought of a commercial seedsman, with the good 
sense to test his seeds before he sells them, is 
essential to maximum crops. If your soil is all 
right and the fertilizers abundant, you do not get 
the full reward for labor, without the best seed. 
The vitality of seed, its power to reproduce its own 
kind, or something a little better, depends upon 
the circumstances under which itis grown. Hered- 
ity has as much to do with seeds as with animals. 
If the farmer understands this, and will watch over 
the growth and purity of the seeds for his crops, 
well and good. But very many of our farmers can- 
not, or will not do this. Charlock is among their 
oats, thistles among their wheat, daisies and white 
weed among their grass seed. Their corn is choked 
with weeds, and runs to nubbins, or is imperfectly 
ripened,and their vegetable garden seeds are so mix- 
ed that the varieties fail to come true to name, or are 
nameless. They have no pride in garden products, 
and do not exhibit at the fairs. Now is the time 
to remedy these slovenly habits, and to turn overa 
new leaf with the new year. Every man who raises 
crops should have the seeds in readiness months 
before he wishes to sow them. There are com- 
mercial seedsmen who have large farms, and every 
facility for growing seeds of all kinds, for keeping 
them pure, and for testing their vitality before 
they are put upon the market. They not only 
advertise these seeds largely in the Agricultural 
papers, but they know that they have them. Ifa 
man buys these seeds, and gives them fair treat- 
ment they will come up, and bear fruit after their 








kind. If there is failure, the cultivator will know 
that the trouble is not in the seed grower, but in 
the seed sower,orin the soil. There will be no chance 
to ease conscience by blaming the seed grower. It is 
a happy day when a man recognizes his own lousy 
chickens, as they come home to roost. It isa good 
plan to clear out all the old seeds, of uncertain 
date from the seed basket, or bag, and start early 
in the season with a new and genuine stock. We 
raise some seeds with a pedigree, having followed 
their history for years. Others come from plants 
that have given maximum crops for one or two 
years. Every year we get seeds and plants from 
commercial seedsmen, who have a reputation to 
lose. It is money well invested. Try it and see. 





Hybridizing the Potato. 


It is well known that the innumerable varieties of 
potatoes are derived from Solanum tuberosum, a na- 
tive of the mountains of South America. Within a 
few years, two new tuber-bearing species of Solanum 
have been discovered in the same country, and 
taken to Europe, which, together with Solanum 
Jamesii, from Arizona, Colorado, etc., have been 
made the subject of experiments in the grounds of 
widely known seedsmen of Reading, England. In 
giving an account of these experiments, the ‘‘ Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle ’’ (London), falls into an error. 
It states that ‘English and American breeders 
have borrowed and bred from one another’s stocks.”’ 
When the Rev. Mr. Goodrich, of Utica, N. Y., com- 
menced his attempts to improve the potato, which 
had become, on account of disease, a very uncer- 
tain crop, he started with the idea that the plant 
had become enfeebled by this very course of bor- 
rowing and breeding from one another's stocks. 
His first step was, to procure from South America 
the wild Solanum tuberosum. In a few years he ob- 
tained from this fresh stock, a large number of 
new varieties, some of which, if not marked by ex- 
cellence of quality, were notably vigorous, healthy, 
and prolific. These results were obtained twenty- 
five years ago, but the enterprising Mr. Goodrich 
died before he saw the full outcome of his labors. 
By the merest accident, another person, planting 
the seeds of one of Mr. Goodrich’s most vig- 
orous varieties, obtained the ‘Early Rose,” 
and a number of other valuable potatoes. The 
production of the ‘‘ Early Rose ”’ marked an era in 
potato culture, in this couvtry at least. This, and 
the vast number of new varieties that followed it, 
are but a few generations removed from the wild 
plant. The ‘Chronicle’? truly says, that all pre- 
vious attempts at improving the potato have been 
with the same species, Solanum tuberosum. Weare 
often told that a new variety of potato is a hybrid 
between two others. Of course they are only 
“crosses.’? Correctly speakiag, a hybrid can only 
result from fertilizing one distinct species with the 
pollen of another species equally distinct. When 


this happens between two varieties of the same spe- | 


cies, the result is a “‘cross.’’ It is claimed, and no 
doubt with truth, that true hybridization has been 
effected for the first time, the past year, at Read- 
ing. Hybridizing was successful with only one of 
the three species tried, Solanum Maglia, which was 
fertilized with the pollen of one of the best varie- 
ties of 8. tuberosum, three seed-balls being ob- 
tained. The species, S. Maglia, is a native of the 
wooded shores near Valparaiso, having a moist 
climate. The wild form of the cultivated potato, 
on the other hand, is found inland, at an altitude 
of eight or nine thousand feet, and in an arid 
climate, where there is no rain for more than six 
months. The original tubers of S. Maglia were 
the size of English walnuts, and both red and 


‘white, though no difference is apparent in the 


plants from tubers of these colors. When culti- 
vated, the tubers were of the usual size, some 
round and others oblong, and are described as of 
“fair quality’? when cooked. That seeds have 
been produced by hybridizing two distinct species 
of Solanum is an important step, and all interested 
in potato-culture will watch the results which will 
come from these hybridized seeds with interest. 





A Cheap Level for Drains. 
—>—— 
There are many farmers who desire to lay a 
few hundred feet of underdrain, but are at a loss to 
ascertain the “lay of the land,” without employing 
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Fig. 1.—a DRAIN-LEVEL. 


asurveyor. To help such men out of their difficul- 
ties, we present a description of a simple and cheap 
apparatus we have frequently used, and with which 
any intelligent person can ‘‘run a level” satisfac- 
torily. The level, figure 1, is a perfectly straight, 
stiff board, six inches wide, and one inch thick. 
At each end, handles, a, a, are attached by stiff 
iron straps. At the “right endj? the level, d, is 
set in flush with the upper edge. 1t must be very 
carefully adjusted, and firmly fastened while the 
board rests edgewise on a perfectly level surface. 
Between the level and the end of the board, a small 
block of hard wood, having a square hole about 
oneinch in diameter through its center, is firmly 
attached to the upper edge by means of screws. 
The center of this hole is fifteen feet from the op- 
posite end of the board. Through the hole in this 
block, the upright graduated bar, c, slides, passing 
through a steadying block, or flat staple, fastened 
to the board near its lower edge. If considerable 
work is to be done with this level, the lower edge 








Fig. 2,—A OHANGE OF GRADE. 


at each end, and the bottom of the graduated 
bar, should be shod with tin or sheet iron to pre- 
vent wear. That portiorf of the graduated bar 
which extends above the upper block, is marked 
with inches, aud half and quarter inches. If the 
ground is very rough on the line of the proposed 
drain, it should be harrowed and rolled smooth, 
then the level wil! work to perfection. Two men, 
or aman and a boy, are required to manage it. 
Figure 2 shows how it is used. Two blocks of 
wood, ten or twelve inches square, and an inch 
thick, having a plain mark across the center, are 
used as stakes and foundation blocks. Starting at 
the proposed outlet of the drain, the two blocks 
are laid on the ground, with the marks across them 


CI 


Fig. 8.—THE GRADER. 


exactly fifteen feet apart, and pressed down with 
the foot, so they will not sink when, the level rests 
upon them. Set the ends of the level on these 
blocks, the ‘‘right’? end on the first or lowest - 
block, and gradually raise that end, sliding the 
graduated bar down, until the ends of the board — 
are level. Note the number of inches and frac- 
tions of rise, as indicated by the graduated bar, and 
that will be the rise in fifteen feet. When thelevel 
indicates a fall instead of a rise, towards the head 
of the drain, it is changed about, and the amount — 
of fall ascertained, entered in the field notes, 
and deducted from the rise already obtained. — 
The field notes should be recorded in a small 
book, A convenient form is shown below. 
“stake” is fifteen feet, the le of tl 
A, is number of division; B, number of: 
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rise in inches and fractions; D, fall in inches and 
fractions ; E, remarks and memoranda to preserve. 











A B Cc D | A.B | Cc | D 

1 1.| ox Rope Ay yee Se oe Ve 

1 2/38 2 2 | % 

1 3 | 2% Q 8 ay 

1 4 3 2 4 14 

1- 5 2 2 5 4 

1 6 4 2 6 8% 

1 81g |} 3 7 | 8% 

1 }106 | | 2 |105 | 18%| 3 
E.—Fall in each, 10ft., 2in. || E.—Fall in each, 10 ft..1 in. 
End of Div. 1, length 105 ft. || End of Div. 2, length 105 fr. 








When there is a considerable change in the grade, 


 asshown in figure 2, a stake is set where the change 


occurs, and marked with the number of the “ divi- 
sion.’’ A separate column of notes is used for 
each ‘‘division,” as seen in the above example. 

When the fall for one “‘division’’ is deter- 
mined, begin at the outlet, sink the ditch the re- 
quired depth, and to keep it uniform, use the 
drain level, figure 3. This is a straight board, ten 
feet long, with a handle, a, attached, for drawing it 
along the bottom of the ditch as it is finished. The 
fall in ten feet is ascertained from the field notes, 
and the level, d, adjusted tocorrespond. Thus, if 
the fall is one inch in ten feet, the front end of the 
board must be one inch higher than the rear end, 
when the level is in perfect adjustment. This ap- 








Fig. 1.—aN ADOBE DWELLING. 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


paratus, of course, if not as accurate as asurveyor’s 
more delicate and expensive instruments, but in the 
hands of a careful and intelligent person, it will 
prove of great assistance in leveling for underdrains. 


Adobe Buildings. 
—>>_— 


As compared with brick, stone, concrete and 
frame buildings, those built of adobes (fig. 1), have 
many advantages. They cost less, are as durable, 
cooler in summer, warmer in winter, and let there 
be incessant rains for weeks at a time, the walls 
will never ‘‘ sweat’’ or show a particle of dampness. 

In Western villages lack of convenient clay-beds 
has induced the settlers to make adobes of com- 





"mon earth or loamy soil. On western and southern 


exposures, cottages of such adobes soon look 
very much battered and worn, the material not 
possessing power to resist the beating rains. 
Adobes require to be well protected by a pro- 
jecting cornice, and a foundation high enough to 
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Fig, 2.—DOVE-TAILED ADOBE, 


keep the drip off of the eaves from splashing up 
against the walls. When the high foundation is 
objectionable, the first foot or more above the foun- 
dation is frequently constructed of hard brick. 
Should troughs be fitted to the eaves, the wear on 
the sides of the walls and the splashing at the base 


__ are entirely obviated. When only inferior material 











can be obtained for making adobes, they are fre- 
quently laid so as to be plastered on the out- 
side, by not filling the outer joints with mortar. 
Another plan adopted in some localities is to dove- 
tail the edge of each adobe by a piece secured in 
the moulds (fig. 2). Another 
still is to drive large nails in 
the outside walls, about two 
nails to each adobe, leaving 
the heads projecting about | 
three-eighths of aninch. In 
either case the plaster is 
clinched on the walls secure- 
ly. Adobe walls are laid in 
clay mortar, composed of two 
parts of sand, and one part of 
clay, by measure. This, when 
dry, adheres so firmly as to 
make an almost solid wall. 
As this clay mortar, contain- 
ing so large a proportion Fig. 3 
of sand, washes badly when 2 
exposed to the weather, it is now the custom 
to lay the outer tier of adobes with lime mortar, or 
to point the exposed joints with good quality lime 
mortar, which, drying smooth and white in well 
struck joints, adds much to the beauty of the 
building. In plastering outside walls the first two 
coats are applied with 
clay mortar, as lime 
mortar will not adhere 
to adobe walls. The 
last, or finishing coat, is 
applied with lime mor- 
tar, prepared for out- 
side wear. The first and 
second coats for inside 
plastering are also of 
clay mortar, finished 
—.— With a white coat of 
n% either lime or plaster of 
Paris. The mortar ad- 
heres firmly enough on 
inside walls without any 
special preparation of 
the surface. Rarely, an 
adobe cottage is paint- 
ed of a brick color, with 
the joints laid off in 
white paint. Adobes 
are always in demand 
among the farmers, as the common kinds can be 
made by any one at the place where wanted. The 
common blue clay that underlies the sub-soil of 
many large districts in the prairie States, would 
no doubt yield excellent adobes, if made in the 
dryest part of the summer, and thoroughly sun- 
baked. As laid in the walls with clay mortar, 
adobes are capable of supporting great pressure. 
A wall in the basement of a large brick building, 
the second story of which has Jong been used as a 
theatre and dancing-hall, has supported the pres- 
sure of a central post that sustained the center 
beam of the upper floor, under all the weight and 
springing of a crowded attendance for several years. 
This wall is only the length of one adobe in thick- 
ness—about eleven inches, yet it remains firm. 
The church in Payson, Utah, a structure forty- 
five by seventy-five feet, with walls twenty-four feet 
high, supporting a heavy roof and belfry, appear 
as secure as any brick building of the same di- 
mensions. These walls are two feet thick, on a 
firmly grouted wall which is surmounted with 
several layers of brick and a stone water-table. 
Besides the uses already mentioned, adobes are 
much in demand for backing the brick walls of 
dwellings, stores, and public buildings of that mate- 
rial, and are frequently used for the back walls 
of stores, being joined to the brick as shown in 
figure 8. Three courses of adobes equal in hight 
four courses of brick. Adobes are also much 
used as lining for frame houses, being laid up edge- 
ways in clay-mortar between the studding. When 
so used the laths are placed farther apart than usual 
(fig. 4). When adobes are used for backing brick 
walls, it is customary to tie the adobes and bricks 
together when the courses come even, with light 
straps of iron laid across every two or three feet. 











In the Far West adobes are used for all kinds 
of buildings, especially on the farm. They could 
be safely used in nearly all the Mississippi Valley 
by taking the precautions that have been here 
mentioned. Many farmers could construct all 
their smaller out-buildings of this material, and 
thus add much to the comfort of their animals, and 
to the pleasure and profit of agricultural pursuits. 
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A Woman’s Poultry Keeping. 
eg 

Farmers do not appreciate chickens at near their 
full value. In fact they are frequently grumbling 
about them for one reason or another, though 
they are very fond of fresh eggs, the cakes and 
puddings that require eggs in their composition, 
‘or a pair of fine roast fowls on their table once a 
week at least. I think that chickens—I keep no 
other kind of poultry now—pay more in propor- 
tion to their cost, than anything on afarm. I have 
received many compliments from local buyers on 
the fine quality of my fowls, but they will not give 
me one cent more per pound than they do for an 
inferior lot. The buyers get more for the best fed 
fowls in the large cities to which they ship their 
poultry. I have only a rough-board hen house, 
twelve by sixteen feet, with strips of clap-boards 
over the cracks to keep the wind out. A window 
with a shutterin the south gable end, and a large 
sliding door in the side facing the east, are the 
only ventilators. Over one hundred hens were 
kept in this cheap house last winter, terribly cold 
as it was, without being frost-bitten. A few hens 
laid all winter, and a large number began to lay on 
the first of February. I have a much smaller house 
close by, where hens lay and set. I find this 
detached house better for them, and more con- 
venient for me. Both houses are white-washed 
inside, and have gravel floors. In the sleeping 
house the roosts are made like Jadders, and very 
slanting to allow the fowls to go up and down 
easily. Early in the morningI take the setting hens 
off their nests and feed them before opening the 
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Fig. 4.—ADOBES AS A LINING, 


door of the larger house to give the others their 
liberty. The sitters never stay from their nests 
over ten or fifteen minutes, and so are soon out of 
the way of the rest. I have a long row of coops 
(made by wyself), where I keep the hens that have 
hatched, until the little ones get quite strong. 

I always feed the chicks curds and corn-meal 
mixed, three times aday. I have a long, narrow, 
shallow trough, always full of milk or whey, where 
all the chickens, young and old, can drink at will. 
This, I suppose, is the reason that they are always 
fat and healthy, and why the hens lay so well. 
I have three feeding coops for the young chickens. 
One with the slats just far enough apart to admit 
very little chicks. The next in size for those 
whose mothers have left them, and the largest coop 
is for full-feathered chickens. In this way the lit- 
tle ones are not bullied out of their share of the 
feed. I have another house eight by ten feet 
inclosed with a lath fence, in a small yard fourteen 
feet square, where I place those chickens I wish to 
fatten for eating at home and for market. I can 
make them very fat in ten days, at the most, on 
corn meal, curds, and boiled rice. They have all 
the milk they can drink—it requires very little to 
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satisfy them, and chopped cabbage or the leaves of 
the wild plantain which they devour greedily, and 
plenty of fine gravel and charcoal. My spring 
chickens average four pounds in weight in August, 
when they are fat and very good eating. They are 
mostly Plymouth Rocks, the cocks all thorough- 
bred, with a slight cross of Buff Cochin in some of 
the hens. Last year I had but seventy-two hens 
in the spring, and I made, from February to the 
middle of December, one hundred and eighteen 
dollars from eggs and chickens sold, and we ate 
besides ninety-seven chickens, and from eighteen 
to twenty eggs a day. The cost of their food during 
the year was twenty-six dollars. If properly taken 
care of, chickens always pay on a farm, where they 
can have a good range. We have only pasture- 
land near our house and barns, so they are not 
troublesome in the grain fields, or in the garden. 
I have had no diseases among my poultry, ex- 
cepting cholera and roup. For the first I have 
never found a cure, though I have tried innumer- 
able remedies said to be infallible. When the first 
symptoms of cholera appear among the fowls, it is 
necessary to remove, or kill at once, any that show 
the least drooping. Blue antimony is an excellent 
preventive; give two teaspoonfuls in half a pail 
of meal or bran once, or even twice, a week, until 
all signs of sickness disappear. For roup roasted 
corn is the very best thing I know of. It has always 
cured my chickens, and I have never had any 
die of this usually so fatal disease. It is true they 
had it very lightly. Mrs. POULTRY-KEEPER. 


Treatment of Breeding Fowls. 





About the first of January pick out from the 
flock of hens six or eight of the most persistent 
layers, selecting such as are of good size, well 
formed, lively in appearance and docile, and place 
them in the breeding apartment. Supply them 
with the food, water, etc., they have been accus- 
tomed to, and place one of the cocks with them. 
The third day remove that cock and admit the 
other, and continue to change about every three 
or four days. Twenty days after shutting them up 
the eggs may be saved for hatching, and ninety- 
five per cent will prove fertile and produce strong, 
healthy chicks. When a steady, quiet, motherly 
hen appears among the flock, she should be kept 
for hatching and brooding chickens as long as she 
lives. Such a hen will sit faithfully wherever she 
may be placed. Provide a loose box, line it with 
beaten straw, give her seventeen eggs and set the 
box on a low shelf, or where she will not be 
troubled by other hens. Mark her time on a card, 
and attach it toher box. As the chicks are hatched 
remove them as soon as dry. When all are out, 
place the hen in the small coop shown in the en- 
graving given below, and return the brood to her. 

This coop is the best by far that we have ever 
used. The ends, upper part of front, and back, are 
three-quarter inch board, with the top a single 
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A SMALL HEN COOP. 
sheet of tin. The front has a wire screen stiffened 
by upright slats. The chick door is attached bya 
single quarter-inch bolt. The engraving shows how 
it is opened and closed. The bottom of the coop 
is an inch board,and is attached to the upper part by 
small hooks and staples at the ends. As will be seen, 
the coop is well ventilated,dry, and perfectly vermin 
proof. lt should be cleaned out every two or three 
days. Unhook the bottom, slide the upper part 
off, moving the hen with it, and scrub the board with 
abroom and water. The drinking water may be left 
out in the day time, and the coop moved about on 
the grass, or set over a dust box to let the hen dust 
herself. If painted outside it will last for years. 
& 





Place the coop in a warm, sheltered, and sunny 
location, and feed the chicks skim milk curd, with 
the whey drained out, wheat, or wheat screenings 
and corn-meal mush, cold. Place a small box of 
fine gravel near the coop, and provide plenty of 
pure water. A friend of ours keeps an incubator 
to hatch his chicks, and a lot of old biddies to care 
for them. He collected these hens from all over 
the neighborhood, and when they are not caring 
for a lot of chicks they are sitting. About the first of 
February he sets them on a lot of nest-egg gourds, 
and starts his incubator. As soon as the chicks 
are out, he goes like a thief in the night, removes 
the gourds, and substitutes the chicks. Next day 
the old hen comes off in high feather with seventeen 
or eighteen chicks. They beat all the artificial 
brooders ever invented, He has frequently given 
them a lot of chicks to care for before they had sat 
on the gourds a week, but it makes no difference 
to them; they seem to take it asa matter of course. 








A Harness Holder. 
—>— 

Mr. B. D. Hill, Essex Co., Mass., sends us a sketch 
and description of a simple harness holder. Two 
staves of a flour barrel 
are sawed off at a con- 
venient length for hold- 
ing between the knees, 
while sitting on a chair. 
The sawed ends of the 
pieces are securely nailed 
to the opposite sides of 
a block of wood. A hole 
is cut through the mid- ‘ 
dle of one side piece, in 
which a leveris placed 
for opening and closing 
the holder. The lever 
may be readily made of 
such shape, that it will 
always remain in the 
hole, ready for use. The curve of the staves 
will furnish sufficient spring to hold the harness, 














HARNESS HOLDER. 
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Suggestions for Shinglers. 
<> 
Mr. L. D. Snook, Volusia Co., Fla., sends us some 
practical suggestions for all those who lay shingles. 
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Fig. 1.—METHOD OF SHINGLING. 


Use straight-edged roof-boards, of a width corres- 
ponding with the length of the exposed portion of 
the shingles to be laid, a, a, figure 1, and nail them 
on the rafters with this same distance between them. 
With this arrangement, the upper and lower edges 
of each roof-board 5, d, serve as guides in laying the 
shingles, and dispenses with any other method of 
getting the lines in proper order. The shingler 
may begin at one corner, and progress as shown in 
figure 1. No shingling brackets need be nailed up- 
on the finished portion of the roof. An excellent 
sack for holding the loose shingles, is shown in 
figure 2. Its construction is simple, and easily 
understood from the engraving. The upper end 
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Fig. 2.—RACK FOR SHINGLES. 


hooks over the edges of the roof-boards, and may 
be moved from one place to another, as is desired. 





Animal Ailments. 
——<=— 

ReEmovaL or Curs.—Foster Stauffer, Wyoming Co., 
N. Y., asks for the best way of removing acurb froma 
horse’s leg.—Whatever may be the exact seat of curb, 
and the precise tissues which have been injured, the af 
fection is the result of a strain, and indicated by heat, 
tenderness, and lameness. The proper treatment con- 
sists in subduing the inflammation by entire rest, and the 
application of cold lotions. A [high-heeled shoe shonld 
he put on, which takes off the strain from the affected 
ligaments. Toreduce the swelling after all inflamma- 
tion has been removed, cut short the hair, and rub ina 
little ointment made with one dram of the biniodide 
of mercury to an ounce of lard. The use of this may 
be repeated, according to the circumstances, several 
times, at a week’s interval. Hand rubbing of the parts 
daily, will assist in strengthening the ligaments, If 
lameness continues, firing of the parts must be prac- 
tised; the return to work must be very gradual, / 


Tumor on SHoutpER.—E. L. Harlan, Houston Co., 
Tenn., has a four-yearcolt that has been worked, and has 
a calloused lump on the shoulder. It is not sore, but 
is liable to become so by wearing an ill-fitting collar,— 
Ifthe tumor is hard and solid, its removal is advisable, 
This is best done by making a straight incision over 
the length of the mass, and dissecting it out neatly, The 
skin is brought together and secured bya few stitches, 
and the wound treated asasimple one. The animal may 
be worked with an ordinary breast plate, until the parts 
are entirely healed. If the tumor is not an indurated 
one, but contains fluid, the sac should be punctured by 
a trochar, and its contents drawn off from time to time, 
until the sac is reduced in size, when it should be dis- 
sected out. All this, of course, must be done by a com- 
petent person, as bungling manipulation may increase 
the trouble, as well as prolong the cure. 


Scans on Tzats.—C. L. Conover, Somerset Co., 
N. J., has a cow, upon whose teats black scabs exist, 
that crack and bleed after milking. The cowis other- 
wise healthy.—As a general rule, all scabs, cracks, in- 
flamed warts, or injuries to the teats, require a soothing 
treatment. The teats should be kept dry, especially in 
winter, and an ointment composed of spermaceti one 
ounce, and beeswax one-half ounce, should be applied 
over the sore surface twice a day after milking. A few 
grains of sugar of lead, in halfan ounce each of glycerine 
and water, is often efficacious. If the trouble increases, 
use a milking tube, but with the greatest care. 

Wounp From Gortne.—The same writer asks for 
treatment of a wound produced by one cow goring an- 
other in the shoulder. The wound is the size of a finger, 
and straight in to the bone. The cow is not very lame. 
She was put intoa box-stall, and the wound treated by 
first bathing the parts with warm water, and then filling 
up the wound with lint, covered with vasoline,—This 
last was not advisable, as it was a punctured wound, and 
sure to suppurate, Free exit forthe pus formed, is al- 
ways necessary. In a punctured wound, the tissues are 
torn, and the parts never heal readily, as in incised, 
or cleanly cut wounds, A linseed poultice should 
be applied as long as there is heat and soreness in 
the affected part, and afterwards the wound dressed 
with simple cerate, Jard, or any unirritating ointment. 

AsyormaL GrowTH oF Horns.—Joel 8. Munson, 
Merrimack Co., N. H., writes us, he has a cowthat had 
her horns frozen two years ago, so that they dropped 
down, and afterwards grew into the eyes. He “ sawed 
them off so as toclear the eyes, but now they have begun 
to grow into the head.”—Abnormal growth of the horns 
in the bovine race is not unusual, the cause of which can 
not always be explained. We do not suppose that the 
exposure to cold produced the condition of which the 
writer speaks, At any rate, if left alone, theycan pro- 
duce no injury to the head, as the bones of the skull 
would not suffer any detriment from the pressure of the 
horny substance, being too firm and thick, They would 
be turned aside naturally ifthey continued to grow. “The 
circumstance should cause no great uneasiness, 

Hoe CuHotera.—N. M. Harrington, Walworth Co., 
Wis., writes us: ‘‘ We have hog cholera here. I have 
lost several. What shall we do to arrest it?”—Attempt 
no medical treatment, but at once separate the healthy 
animals from the diseased, and put the entire herd under ~ 
strict quarantine. Watch them closely, testing the tem- 
perature of any suspicious ones, by the thermometer in 


«the rectum ; 108° to 105° would warrant separation, Kill 


at once the sick, and bury the carcasses deeply. Remove 
to new quarters, and thoroughly disinfect the old, and 
everything pertaining thereto, with which the disease 
could have come in contact, burning all litter, rabbish, 
manure, etc. Feed the swine on soft feed, as bariey, rye, 
well boiled, or on corn starch thoroughly prepared by 
boiling. Keep the animals clean, and give plenty of fresh 
water. As yet we know little of thenature of thisterrle 
ble plague, but scientific research will in time enlighten us. 
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“Well,” said the Deacon, ‘“‘what do you think 
of the West ?’’—*‘ The fact is, Deacon,’’ I said, ‘ I 
am trying notio think about it at all. I am try- 
ing to put it out of my head. It is too big a sub- 
ject forme. I cannottakeitin. One thing is cer- 
tain, the West is going ahead with marvellous 
rapidity.”—“‘ And we are going back,” said the 
Deacon, ‘‘ we cannot stand the present prices. The 
cheap lands of the West are flooding us with cheap 
wheat, and there is no hope for us. We cannot 
stand it. There is no chance to make money by 
farming. Wheat bas carried everything down with 
it, and what is to become of us is more than I can 
tell.” —“ If it was true, Deacon,” I said, “ that 
there is ‘no hope’ for us, I should agree with you. 

It is this word ‘hope’ that constitutes the great 

difference between us and the West. The people 

of the West are more hopeful than we are. There 
is intense activity and persistent energy and push. 

* Never say die’ is the motto of the real Western 

man. But in saying this, mark you, I do not mean 

that a Western man is different from an Eastern 
man. Weare all one people. We eat and drink, 
and sleep alike, we dress alike, and talk alike. 

This was what impressed me. Gowhere we might, 

we met Eastern people, and sometimes, especial- 

ly among the women, when talking to them of 
their earlier homes, a shade of sadness would pass 
over their faces, but it was only fora moment. They 
aroused themselves—and got ready to go and have 
a good time at the skating rink, or some other 
gathering. Life at the West, as I saw it, is eminent- 
ly social, and, as I said before, it is, above all, 
hopeful. It is not a passive hopefulness; it is 
active and practical. What their hands find to do, 
they do with their might, and-there is plenty to do.” 
_. This is all very well,”’ said the Deacon, ‘but 
fer my part I cannot see how they make anything 
raising wheat at present prices.”—‘‘They do not 
thake anything directly,” I said, ‘and they are 
somewhat discouraged. Many of them talked of 
giving up wheat. I told them that would be a mis- 
take. In my judgment, wheat will advance. 
It is not difficult to understand why prices are 
Bo low at present. There is a good crop almost 
everywhere. And to read the papers, and to hear 
people talk, one would think that there is no de- 
mand for wheat anywhere. It is a great mistake. 

England, in round numbers, will require this year 

two hundred million bushels of wheat. Of this 

she has raised seventy-three million bushels. She 
will have to import one hundred and twenty-seven 
million bushels.”—‘‘ She will have no trouble in 
getting it,’’ said the Doctor. ‘‘She has the world 
to draw from.””—“‘ Of that,’’ said I, ‘‘there can be 
no doubt. But farmers ought not to feel so awfully 
scared. The world eats a good deal of wheat ina 
year. There are fifty million mouths to fill every 
day in the United States alone. They can easily 
make away with two hundred and fifty million 
bushels of wheat in a year, and if many farmers do 
as Iam now doing; feed wheat to the pigs, there 
will not be much old wheat left at this time next 

.°—«The most curious thing about it all,’ 

said the Squire, “is the willingness of farmers to 
sell wheat at present prices. They are selling 
much more freely than if wheat was one dollar and 
fifty cents per bushel.”—‘‘They have made up 
their minds,’’ said I, “‘that wheat will not be 
higher at present, and I presume they are right. 
No man or body of men can resist the present cur- 
rent of public opinion. Go where you will, talk 
to whom you may; read what paper you like, and 
you find a universal belief that wheat is so abun- 
dant, that it is folly to keep it or store it, or have 
anything to do with it. The facts, to say the least, 
are greatly exaggerated.” 

_ “§o you have been West,” said a bank president 
_ to me a few days ago, “‘ you ought to have gone to 
Dakota... I was there last s=mmer, and Mr. Dal- 
rimple met us and took us to see his farm. I never 
saw anything like it. Hehasseventy-five thousand 
pores in wheat, and it yields forty bushels per 
sere. The soil is twenty-five feet deep, and so 








rich that, Mr. D. said, they had to grow six or 
eight crops of wheat in succession, before they 
could get the soil poor enough to grow corn.’’ And 
this intelligent gentleman actually believed the 
story. No wonder he thinks the farmers of West- 
ern New York can not afford to raise wheat, and 
you will find this impression everywhere. The 
English, French, and German farmers are ask- 
ing protection against the cheap wheat of America. 
These stories frighten them. They do not under- 
stand that newspaper writers like to tell something 
new—something big. They forget, too, that the 
railroads own millions of acres of land, that they 
desire to dispose of. Speculators also own land 
that they wish to sell—the actual settlers also are 
not indisposed to accept a good offer for their 
farms. The enterprising towns and villages are 
prepared to welcome new comers, and they know 
that it is the rich land, and large, easily grown 
crops that fourm the chief attraction. Even the 
bulls in Wall Street are interested in statements, 
showing the enormous quantities of wheat that 
this or that railroad is transporting. No wonder 
the English farmer thinks he needs protection ; no 
wonder that the farmers of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Jllinois are 
nervous over the prospects of agriculture; no 
wonder the bank presidents hesitate to loan money, 
and that millers are afraid to buy wheat, and bakers 
to buy more flour than will keep their ovens going 
from day to day, or as the market reports say, 
“from hand to mouth.” 

“Do you mean to have us think,” said the Doc- 
tor, “‘that you really believe there is no good and 
valid reason for the present low price of wheat. 
We do not wish to doubt your,sanity.” — “I 
believe,” said I, ‘‘ that the low price of wheat is 
the result largely of gross exaggeration—of highly 
colored statements of the fertility and productive- 
ness of new and cheap land, and that as soon as 
the actual facts are known, people will be aston- 
ished at their credulity and folly. I found the 
farmers at the West disposed to abandon wheat 
culture. I advised them strongly to hold on. I 
should say the same thing to the farmers here, as 
well as to the farmers in England. There is no 
country in the world where wheat can be grown at 
present prices, and we shall soon find it out. But 
I will say no more on the subject at present.”’ 


A subscriber to the American Agriculiurist at 
Norwich, N. Y., wants to know what I think about 
applying potash to onions. He can get ashes at 
eight cents per bushel. He has an acre of land on 
which he intends to sow onions in the spring. He 
plowed under last fall fifteen big two-horse loads 
of stable.manure.—The fact is 1 have not much 
faith in potash as a manure for onions. I may be 
mistaken, but I think both the soil and the stable 
manure are much more likely to be deficient in 
nitrogen and phosphates thanin potash. I have 
used phosphates and nitrate of soda with decided 
advantage on onions. We plow under, or cultivate 
in the phosphates before sowing the seed—say four 
hundred pounds per acre, and when the onions are 
up, sow brvadcast two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred pounds of nitrate per acre, and if we 
want an extra large crop, repeat the dose once or 
twice more during rainy weather. The nitrate 
makes the onions fairly jump. I think it quite 
likely that where nitrate of soda and phosphates 
are used freely, with but little stable manure, that 
potash may be useful. At any rate, the ashes will 
do no harm, and may doa great deal of good. I 
know a man who uses them on onions, and thinks 
there is nothing better. There is one thing in favor 
of their use. If the plants do not need the potash, 
it will remain in the soil. 

On my farm I keepa heavy stock of pigs and 
sheep, and make a large quantity of rich manure. 
By this I mean, that the pigs and sheep are fed on 
malt sprouts and other food, particularly rich in 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. Notwith- 
standing this fact, 1 find great advantage from 
using, in addition to the farm manure, a liberal 
dressing of superphosphate and nitrate of soda. I 
am not a business man, or I should probably keep 
these facts to myself, and let some men, whom I 








have inmy mind, go on floundering in their ignor- 
ance and prejudice. It would serve them right. 
They think they know all about manures, when in 
fact they know nothing. They put on commer- 
cial manures costing one hundred dollars per acre, 
when they could get the same effect for less than 
half the money.””—“‘ I wish you would be more defi- 
nite, said the Doctor. ‘‘ Never mind the quacks, 
You agricultural editors ought to tell all you know.” 
—‘‘If that was all they told,’ said the Deacon, 
‘they would preach short sermons.’’—‘‘ Never 
mind the old Deacon,’ said the Doctor. ‘You 
have just made an assertion, which, if true, is ime 
portant. You say that farmers are paying one 
hundred dollars for manure, which they could buy 
for less than half the money. Is this a fact?” 

“‘ITdid not mean farmers. What I had in my 
mind was market gardeners, who sow from one to 
two tons of commercial manure per acre, costing 
fifty dollars per ton. They think that it pays. Ido 
not denyit. 1 only claim that they are working in 
the dark. It might have paid the Chinaman to set 
fire to the sty, when he wanted roasted pig. But 
we have discovered cheaper and better meth- 
ods of preparing food for the table. And we 
have discovered cheaper methods of manur- 
ing our land, than applying one hundred dol- 
lar’s worth of commercial manure per acre. Try 
this experiment the coming spring. Get two tons 
of ‘blood and bone fertilizer,’ costing one hundred 
dollars. Sow it broad-cast on an acre of land pre- 
pared foronions. On an adjoining acre, sow at the 
same time: 


500 lbs. superphosphate, ati3g cent perlb. $ 7.50. 
600 lbs, nitrate of soda, at 23¢ cents per Ib. 15.00. 
$22.50. 


If it does not produce as great a growth of 
onions as the two tons of raw bone manure, I am 
greatly mistaken. On my own farm we sow the 
nitrate two or three times during the growth of the 
onions. I never saw a finer growth of onions than 
we had last year and produced in the above way. 
There was not one scallion in a hundred thousand. 
‘“‘For raising celery plants in the open ground, 
nitrate of soda acts lixe a charm, and for aspara- 
gus, it is equally beneficial. I am satisfied that 
market gardeners can use nitrate of soda with great 
profit.” —‘‘ You have said the same thing so often,” 
remarked the Deacon, ‘that people will think you 
are interested in its sale.”*—“ I cannot help that,” I 
said, ‘‘I know that what I am telling is well worth 
knowing—it is what many men would keep secret. 
And furthermore, I can say that I have no interest, 
directly or indirectly, in the sale of nitrate of soda, 
or superphosphate, or any other manure. Ido not 
so much as know the names of the importers of ni- 
trate of soda.”’—“I saw a statement in one of the 
papers,’’ said the Doctor, “that salt-petre (nitrate 
of potash), had been found a good preventive of bor- 
ers in squash vines. The plan was to dissolve it in 
water,and sprinkle it on the vines. The probabilities 
are that the good effect produced was due to the ac- 
tion of the nitrate on the growth of the plants. It 
seems to be a well-demonstrated fact, that all nitroge- 
nous manures are converted into nitrates before they 
act as food for plants.””—“‘That, at any rate,”’ said I, 
‘Sig the general law.”” Early in the spring, when 
the ground is cold, the conversion of the nitroge- 
nous matter of the soil, or of manure, into nitric 
acid, is exceedingly slow. It needs heat and mois- 
ture, bacteria and lime. In moist land, during hot 
weather in summer and autumn, the conversion 
takes place most rapidly. This is an advantage to 
the grower of winter wheat or winter rye. The 
growing wheat or rye plantsin the fall take up the 
nitrates. I cannot go into the subject now. What 
I wanted to say is this; ordinary farming can avail 
itself largely of the natural fertility of the soil. 
We can grow crops of corn, and wheat, and grass, 
for many years without manure. But not so the 
market gardener. No soil in the world is naturally 
rich enough to grow garden crops to advantage 
and profit. Why? Not because garden ‘peas re- 
quire any more or different plant-food than field 
peas, or garden beets any more than mangel wur- — 
zels. It is because the gardener desires early crops. 
He desires to get the growth at a season of the 
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year when little or no nitrates are formed in the 
soil. To attain his object, he puts into the soil a 
monstrous quantity of manure. To grow a crop 
of early cabbages, or early cauliflowers, it is almost 
impossible to make the land rich enough. At any 
rate, we find that the richer the land is made, the 
earlier and better are the cabbages, and the more 
profit. We have to furnish three or four times as 
much manure as the crop needs. Why? Because 
the soil is cold and no nitrates are formed. We 
try to furnish the plants with all needed nitrates 
by an excessive application of manure—better 
apply the nitrates direct. This is not theory. I 
have been trying for years to grow good celery 
plants in the open ground. I could succeed only 
where the ground had been excessively manured 
for some years past. I have plowed in, the previous 
autumns seventy-five to one hundred tons of the 
richest, well-rotted manure, and had “fair to good”’ 
celery plants. Now, by the use of nitrate of soda 
I can get celery plants earlier, larger, and every way 
better, at less than one quarter of the cost. There 
is no mystery about this. I presume we apply more 
nitrates than three hundred tons of manure per 
acre would furnish early in the season. Later, of 
course, when the manure commences to decompose 
an abundance of nitrates would be formed, but 
then early garden crops want the nitrates while 
the soil is so cold that nitrification cannot take 
place. I make these remarks not to induce market- 
gardeners to give up the use of stable manure. I 
do not want them to depend on artificial fertilizers. 
But I do want them to believe that this matter is 
well worthy of their study. I do not want them to 
listen to the man, no matter how great an authority 
be may be, or how much experience he may have 
had, who tells them, chemistry is a humbug and 


artificial manures area fraud. I have tried them ° 


all. I have sown aton of superphosphate per acre. 
It does not pay. Of course it does not. It does not 
pay to put three bushels of oats a day into a horse’s 
manger. But believe me, artificial manures can be 
used with great advantage and profit.”’—‘‘ I believe 
you are right in that,?’ said the Deacon, ‘‘ certainly 
I never saw finer celery plants, asparagus seedlings, 
cabbage and cauliflower plants, and onions than 
you raised last year with superphosphate and nitrate 
of soda. But you will soon use up your land.’’— 
““You mean,” said I, ** that it will use up the ma- 
nure that I have been putting on this land for years. 
And possibly this is true. But what of it? I want 
to use it up. I want to convert it into crops, and 
if possible, into some crops that wil! bring a good 
profit. This is the true object of agriculture.” 





“Your sheep seem to enjoy themselves in the 
field these winter days,” said the Doctor, ‘‘and the 
exercise must be good for the breeding ewes.’’— 
*¢ No doubt about that,” I said, ‘‘ but they will soon 
eat up all the rye. Iam sorry I did not sow more 
of this crop—and sow it earlier. 

‘* Last November, Prof. Roberts, and a dozen or 
more students from Cornell University, favored me 
with a visit.—‘ What do you sow such rich Jand to 
rye for?’ asked the Professor.—‘ To stop the 
nitrates from running away,’ I said, and I was de- 
lighted to see how quickly these bright agricultural 
students caught the idea. It was sown on land heavi- 
ly manured for garden and seed crops, and which 
will be occupied next spring..with similar crops. 
My rule is, as soon as the land is cleared to sow rye. 
No matter when—in. July, August, September, or 
October. The early sown rye makes a great growth, 
and kills every weed. We let the sheep run in the 
field They paw the snow off of the rye and seem to 
enjoy themselves. Sheep do not mind cold weather, 
and, as the Doctor says, the exercise is good for the 
breeding ewes, and this and the green food gives 
them an appetite for the straw and malt sprouts. 
No, we do-not feed abit of hay. If sheep have a 
pound each per day of some kind of grain or oil- 
cake, they will keep plenty fat enough on straw. 
They should be regularly fed and watered, and 
their sleeping quarters kept dry and clean. Let 
them have more straw than they can eat. When 
they “have picked out what they want, use the 
remainder for bedding. Fresh water is very essen- 











tial. The water from my well is fifty-five degrees, 
but, of course, if you let it stand a few hours in 
cold winter weather, it gets down to forty degrees 
or lower. For ewes that have early lambs, we have 
found warm slops favorable for the production of 
milk. And if the ewes have plenty of milk, it is an 
easy matter to take care of the lambs, even in the 
coldest weather. Then English breeds of sheep 
have for generations been accustomed to run out in 
the fields all” winter. They inherit a love for the 
open air. Too close confinement is not good for 
them. Turn them jnto a field and they scatter all 
over it. Merinoes keep together. It is often said 
that you cannot keep English sheep in large flocks ; 
you can, but they need more room and more exer- 
cise than Merinos.—‘‘ Yes,’’ said the Deacon, “‘ and 
more food.”—* Not in proportion to live weight,”’ 
said I, “ or if they do, this is no objection, provided 
they will convert the food into mutton and wool. 
We shall certainly keep more mutton sheep in this 
country, and we should study how to manage them 
in the best way.”—“‘We must,” said the Doctor, 
“recognize the doctrine of the ‘ survival of the fit- 
test ?? We should breed only from the healthiest and 
strongest ewes, and if we want to improve the 
wool, or to get sheep that will mature earlier and 
fatten more rapidly and produce better mutton, we 
ean select a ram with special reference to the ob- 
ject we have in view, and breed the ewes to him.”’ 








Shetlanders. 

—~<——___ 
There is now a growing tendency among juven- 
iles for Shetlanders, so much so, that several 
breeders have gone into the business of raising them, 


The Shetland pony is a marked illustration of 
the effect of its surréundings upon the develop- 
ment of an animal. When we compare one of 
these ponies with a Clydesdale or Percheron, it is 
difficult to conceive that both were derived from 
the same original stock. A comparison of the 
sturdy, rugged pony, with the carefully reared 
thorough-bred, in which fineness and delicacy are 
so conspicuous, shows an equally strong contrast. 
Continued breeding upon the bleak Shetland 
Islands through a long series of years have so re- 
duced the size of the animal, that it is often only 
seven or eight hands high. The excessive tail and 
mane are characteristic of the breed. The face is 











often so concealed by the mane and forelock, as to 
remind one of a Skye terrier, and it makes the 
animal appear smaller than it really is. The short 
neck is well formed, and the shoulders are muscular 
and slanting. Though small, the Shetlander has 
remarkable strength, and will carry a heavy man 
with ease, provided the rider can manage to s0 
dispose of his legs that they will not be in the way. 
One is said to have carried a man weighing over 
one hundred and sixty pounds, forty miles in a day; 
in harness, they manifest astonishing strength. 
The ponies are usually good natured and allow 
children, to whose use they are admirably suited, 
to pull them about with as much patience as a 
Newfoundland dog. Shetland ponies are of a 
great variety of colors, though gray ones are 
extremely rare. They were at one time so abund- 
ant upon the Shetland Islands that any one who 
chose could capture them, but so many have been 
shipped to England and other countries, that their 
numbers are said to have been greatly diminished. 





A Guardian Crop. 
—>—— 

One of the leading objections toa light soil, is 
its inability to retain solutie fertilizers, especially 
when applied in quantities sufficient for the pro- 
duction of a-cereal crop. Nitrate of soda, for ex- 
ample, leaches through the loose earth, and finding 
its way into the natural or artificial drainage chan- 
nels, is soon carried out of the soil, and away fron. 
the crop’sorely in need of this plant food. It is 
upon these light, leachy soils, that clover plays its 
most important role. This plant has a vast root 
system, and sufficient area of foliage to manufac- 
ture all the crude materials gathered from the soil 
into a form to contribute to growth. Any manure 
of the most soluble kind, is quickly caught up and 
changed into a comparatively insoluble form. The 
clover plant becomesa guardian to any fertilizing 
material that may be intrusted to a loose soil. An- 
other fortunate characteristic of this plant is, its 
continuous growth throughout the whole season. 
It is a well-established fact, that the exceedingly 
valuable and soluble compounds of nitrogen are 
most abundantly formed in the soil during tke hot 
months of midsummer and early autumn. At this 
time the cereal crops are harvested, with the ex- 
ception of corn. If the field is bare, there is no 
doubt that much fertility is lost whenever a rain 
comes to wash the soil of its richness. On the other 
hand, clover flourishes at this season, and guards 
the soil from this loss from nitrification and leak- 
age. A large part of the fertility is stored up in 
the leaves and stems, and goes into the hay-barn, 
but an equal portion has remained in and on the 
soil as roots and ‘stubble, and will become plant 
food for the next crop, through the slow processes 
of decay. In other words, the clover plant has 
transformed a large quantity of fertility from a 
very soluble condition, into a stable state, readily 
held by the leachy soil. The compounds of nitro- 
gen, potash, and phosphoric acid, that have been 
removed in the hay, should find their way*back to 
the soil in the barn-yard manure.. The long con- 
tinued experiments at Rothamsted, to which far- 
mers cannot be too frequently referred, show that 
aclover crop requires three times as much nitrogen 
for its growth, as doesa crop of wheat. In the 
face of this, the same experiments also teach that 


"clover is especially beneficial as a crop to imme- 


diately precede one of wheat. In explanation of 
this apparent contradiction, we need. to remember 
that clover not only husbands the fertility of the 
soil, but gets it into a pluce and condition to spe- 
cially favorthe growth of the wheat plant. The 
field grains have only a few weeks to perfect their 
growth, and no time to seek after food not close at 
hand. They donot have the advantage of grow- 
ing in the midsummer and early autumn, when, 
through soil-fermentation, the earth has its largest 
ready supply of plant food. We see good reasons 
for a firm adherence to the old_ belief, that clover 
seed is the best manure that can be applied to 
a loose soil. Let us grow more clover. Even if 
it is not four-leaved, it will bring “good luck.” 
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Cattle-men in Convention. 
—>_—— 

This is an age of conventions, and we are a 
nation of convention holders. Our territory is so 
extended, that those engaged in any important 
pursuit, whether industrial, commercial, or agricul- 
tural, soon feel the need of a community of action 





if grazers are allowed to lease these lands, the cattle 
iuterests of the country will be doubled, if not 
trebled. At present, those who occupy tracts of 
the arid lands know that they may be sold at any 
time, and have no inducements to build cisterns, 
dig wells, and make other improvements, as they 
would if they could lease then for aterm of years. 


unfavorable comment, and it is not improbable 
that they may meet with strong opposition when 
the subject comes before Congress. The interests 
involved are vast, and the subject concerns not the 
cattle-men alone, but the whole country, and calls. 
for wise and broad statesmanship. When the 
cattle-men come to Congress for privileges, and ask 
to be protected in them by 








laws, it will be proper for that. 
body to consider the relations. 
of the wealthy and powerful 
cattle-companies to the people 
of the States and Territories in 
which they are located. Com- 
plaints are numerous that 











these companies are law unto 
themselves, that their agents. 

















and managers treat the settler 
as having no rights they are 
bound to respect. The pros- 
perity of a new country de- 
pends upon the ‘settlers. A 
family is of more importance: 
to its future than any syndi- 
cate of absent capitalists. The 
country is large enough for 
both the settlers and the cat- 
tle-companies,and each should 
be secured in their rights. The 
people of St. Louis were evi- 
dently pleased to have the cat- 
tle-men meet in their city, and 








A CATTLE RANCH.—Re-engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


between the different and widely separated sections. 
Sooner or later a convention is called, and repre- 
sentatives of the business from South, North, West, 
and East convene, to discuss matters of common 
interest, and decide on future action. Not rarely 
the convention results in a permanent organization, 
and we have an association or society composed 
of those engaged in a particular calling. Follow- 
ing the natural course of events, the cattle-men 
have had their convention. One need not be very 
old to have seen the beginning and rapid develop- 
ment of what is at present a 





Perhaps the most important subject discussed at 
the meeting was that of a national cattle trail. It 
was proposed to ask Congress to establish, for 
facilitating the moving of cattle, a trail, six miles 
wide, to begin at some point on the Red River, and 
extend to the northern boundary of the United 
States, and to protect it against unsafe animals, 
etc., by the necessary laws. The Convention, be- 
fore it came to a close, resolved itself into ‘‘ The 
National Live Stock Association of America.”’ A 
constitution was adopted, and a full board of offi- 





treated them to illuminations, 
parades, and other demon- 
strations of respect. The Convention was wel- 
comed by the Mayor of St. Louis, and by Gover- 
nor Crittenden, who in his address stated that 
four hundred thousand carcasses of beef were ex- 
ported to Europe in 1883, and that Texas alone sent. 
four hundred thousand beeves to other States and 
Territories. Gen. W. T. Sherman, now a resident 
of St. Louis, also welcomed the members. 

It is estimated that there is invested in the vari- 
ous stock ranches and stock associations an aggre- 
gate capital of three thousand millions of dollars, 





vast business. The raising and 
disposal of cattle brings New 
York, Chicago, and other large 
markets in direct relations with 
the ranch-men of the West and 
South-west. Indeed, the traffic 
has crossed the ocean,and affects 
the farmers and consumers of 
Europe. Within a few years, 
the raising of cattle and their 
transportation to market have 
passed to a great extent, from 
the hands of individuals into 
those of companies. It is a pur- 
suit capable of being widely ex- 
tended, and of employing im- 
mense capital. These companies, 
or associations, stretching from 
Texas and New Mexico to Mis- 
souri, Wyoming, and farther 
North, came together about the 
middle of November last at St. 
Louis, Mo., to act for their mu- . 
tual benefit. The Convention 
attracted general attention, its 
proceedings being not of in- 
terest to cattle-men alone, but 
to every consumer of meat. The 
assemblage was composed of 
“solid men,” its members rep- 
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resenting an aggregate of over 
one ‘thousand millions of dol- 
lars. In some of the discus- 
sions there was more or less friction, especially 
where the interests of cattle-men at Chicago and 
other northern points appeared to clash, as in quar- 
antine and some other matters. It is proposed to 
ask Congress to lease for grazing purposes the arid 
lands, now unoccupied, lying between the ninety- 


os ith meridian and the Sierra Nevada, excepting 
‘those parts of California, Nevada, Oregon, Idaho, 


that lie within these limits. It is claimed 








INTERIOR OF RANCH.—Re-engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


cers elected. Gov. John L. Routt, of Colorado, 
President ; Gen. N. M. Curtis, of New York, first 
Vice President, with a Vice President from each 
State; Amos T. Atwater, St. Louis, Secretary. A 
strong committee was formed, charged with pre- 
senting to Congress the interests of cattle-men, 
including the leasing of the arid lands and open- 
ing the trail above mentioned. The: privileges to 
be asked by the cattle-men, have called out some 








and that one-third of this immense sum was repre- 
sented in the Convention. Few have aiy idea of the- 
extent of the cattle-raising business. The Texas Live 
Stock Assoviation, which has a large membership, 
owns one million head of cattle, the same number of 
sheep, and three hundred and fifty thousand horses. 
The value of its stock is about forty-five millions of 
dollars. The largest of the district associations is. 
the Southern Texas Live Stock Association, which: 
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owns four hundred and twenty thousand cattle, | Mexican town, the head man is the alcalde, who is 
about four hundred and fifty thousand horses, {| mayor, alderman, judge, and city clerk, all in one. 
the value of which, including a great number of | Among his varied duties, is that of keeping the 
flocks of sheep,, is over nine millions of dollars. | records of the brands for cattle and horses. Each 


This association has 
one million six hundred 
and fifty thousand acres 
of land, and employs 
fifteen hundred men 
as herders, etc. Sev- 
en associations in New 
Mexico were represent- - 
ed in the Convention. 
The largest of these 
is the Northern New 
Mexico Cattle Growers’ 
Association ; this owns 
fifteen millions of acres, 
which practically cover 
three counties. Eight 
hundredthousand cattle 
graze upon their lands, 
and an immense num- 
ber of horses. Messrs. 
Hunter and _ Evans, 
with headquarters in St. 
* Louis, Mo., have over 
eleven million acres 
of land, which com- 
prises ranches in the 
Indian Territory, Texas, 
Kansas and Nebras- 
ka. There are several 
other large firms and 
companies in St. Louis, 
which together control 
nearly nine million acres 
of land, and on these 


vast areas are over half a million of cattle, with 
an aggregate capital of four millions of dollars. 





The Cattle Customs of the Far West. 


> 
Texas, New Mexico, and other States, the popu- 


lation of which was formerly Spanish-American, 


still retain in whatever relates 
to cattle, and to some extent 
to mines, the laws and cus- 
toms of Spain. The cattle 
laws are admirably adapted to 
a sparse population, where 
reading and writing are not 
common accomplishments. 
After the States came into our 
possession, the herders, and 
all others emyloyed upon the 
cattle ranches, were almost en- 
tirely Mexicans. Later, Amer- 
icans have to some extent 
taken up these occupations, 


and bringing more intelligence . 


to their work, as a rule, greatly 
excel in skill the Mexicans. 
The most important part of 
the outfit of the herder or cow- 
boy, is the riate, or lasso. 
This is a flexible rope of raw- 
hide, thirty or forty feet long, 
with a slip-noose at one end. 
Armed with this, the herder, 
with s horse trained to the 
work, can catch a beef-animal 
or a horse, when going at full 
speed. He can not only catch 
the animal by the neck, but 
by either foot, and two work- 
ing together, can halt and 
bring to the ground the fiercest 
animal, When we have seen 
the constant use by Mexicans 
of the lasso in managing all 
kinds of domestic animals, 
we have wondered that our 
farmer’s boys have never ac- 
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quired its use. The Mexican children learn to use 
the lasso at a very early age, and it is no unusual 
thing to see them with a cord of some kind, prac- 


tising upon the fowls, pigs, or other animals. Ina 





in the alcalde’s book, and the name of the owner, 
and the date of its adoption are there recorded. 
It is also stated in the record, the part of the 
animal to which the brand is applied, and if any 
ear marks are used, as 








Fig. 1.—BRANDING CATTLE IN THE FAR-WEST, 
Drawn (by Cary) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


owner of animals has his particular brand. This is 
of iron, with a handle by which to hold it. The 
brand is heated, and its impress is burned into the 
skin, making an indelible scar. “Figure 1 shows the 
manner of throwing and branding an animal. The 
brand is sometimes the initials of the owner, some- 
times an arrow or other device, but more fre- 








Fig. 2.—ANIMAL BRANDS AND ANIMALS BRANDED. 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


quently it is of lines and scrolls, which have no 
meaning. In figure 2 are designs of a number of 
brands, and four animals, which have been 
branded. -The design or form of brand, is drawn 


they often are, in con- 
junction with the brand, 
these are also given in 
the book. The law 
gives the owner of the 
brand the ownership of 
all cattle that bear a 
similar mark. The law 
in this respect is very 
strict. No matter what 
proofs of ownership are 
presented, the brand 
decides that the animal 
belongs to the owner 
of the iron that made 
the mark. If the iron 
is brought and it fits 
the mark upon the ani- 
mal, it decides the 
Ownership against all 
other evidence. When 
an animal changes 
hands, the purchaser 
demands his bill of sale, 
, or receipt. This is given 

by heating the brand, 
and the seller applies it 
to the old scar, but re- 
versed—up-side down. 
This cancels the former 
brand, and the pur- 
chaser marks the ani- 
mal with his own de- 
vice. Each time a sale is made, the cancelling 
and marking with the brand of the new owner is 
repeated. It follows that when an animal has 
changed hands many times, its flanks or shoulders: 
present a strange assemblage of characters. The 
cattle upcn the ranches are practically wild, and 
roam far and wide. They are gathered once a year, 
counted, and the increase. 
branded. The “ round-up,” 
as it is called by the Ameri- 
cans, is a festal occasion, A 
corral or inclosure is built, if 
one is not ready for the oc- 
easion, and the neighbors 
distant and near come to as- 
sist. These, of course, appear 
mounted, and armed with their 
lassos. The horsemen sur- 
round the range, and closing 
in, gradually drive the animals 
to the enclosure. The fires 
and brands being ready, the. 
fun begins. The cattle are let 
out of the enclosure one at a 
time. As each animal starts 
off, it is set upon by riders 
with lassos, who catch the 
animals by the horns or legs. 
The horses, who understand 
the work, stop suddenly, brace: 
out their legs, and the beast 
is thrown flat upon its side. 
The hot iron is quickly ap- 
plied, and the animal released. 
If animals are found with 
brands of other owners, they 
are separated from the rest for 
their owner to claim them. 
The “‘round-up”’ is an occasion 
on which the young men show 
off their horsemanship, and 
their skill with the lasso. Usu- 
ally a feast and a dance con- 
clude what is a day of great. 
importance. All the mules 
and horses belonging to‘ the 
army are branded with U. 8. We herewith pre~ 
sent some graphic illustrations of ranch-life, 
drawn for us by Cary and Bennett, and also re- 
produced from Major Shepherd’s spirited sketches.. 
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A Well-Bucket Shelf. 


Lieut. D, H. Kelton, Mackinac Co., Mich., sends 
us a labor-saving device shown in the accompanying 
engraving. An iron plate of suitable size is held 
on the end of an arm fastened at right angles to an 
upright iron rod. The bottom of this rod rests 
upon an iron projecting from the corner of the 
curb, and the top is held in place by an eye-rod. 
ee a so that the 








plate is placed directly under it. Letup on the 
windlass when the bucket is secure on the plate, 
and it may be swung to one side without. strain- 
ing the back, or danger of slipping when it is icy. 





Feeding and Care of Farm Animals. 
SECOND PRIZE ARTICLE BY “* STOCK-BREEDER.” 
—>— 
Horses, 
Horses may be divided into three classes as to 
their feeding and care, viz: (1) Horses at general 
work ; (2) Brood. mares; (3) Colts. The general 
object of feeding and care of horses, as of all other 
animals, is to keep them in good condition. But 
what is meant by good condition? A horse fitted 
for a race would be in much thinner flesh than a 
heavy draft stallion at a horse fair: ‘‘Good con- 
dition,’’ as applied to horses kept for general use 
on the farm, I would define, as that state in which 
a horse is most useful for the purposes for which 
he is kept, with the least wear and tear upon him- 
self and the most profit to his owner. 
Horses aT GENERAL WorK.—By “general 
-work ’’ is meant all the work an ordinary horse is 
called upon to do on the farm proper, on the road 
to the creamery or railroad station through the 
week, to church on Sundays, and occasionally for 
the family doctor. It never pays to keep a poor 
horse. ‘There may be some special jobs for which 
unsound and poor horses can be profitably used, 
but the experience of the writer has been, that on 
a farm it does not pay to keep any horse that can- 
not be used constantly; for while, during afew 
busy days extra horses may seem profitable, it will 
be found that the cost of keeping them idle will 
more than balance the profit derived from them. 
Therefore keep good horses and only as many as 
you need; and lay out the work, if possible, so 
that they will not be idle, except during proper 
intervalsfor rest. If this plan is pursued, the horse 
stable will net eat up all the profit of the year 
while the horses are idle through the winter. 
The cheap feeding of horses, which is unfor- 
tunately common when they are not at work, is 
not so profitable as is generally supposed, for it is 
a fact that has been established by investigation, 
that a large part of the food of an animal, even of one 
highly fed with a view of rapid fattening, is needed 
to repair the waste that is continually going on in 
the system. This is technically known as ‘“‘ the 
food of support,” and for it we get no return other 
than this, that the animal does not go down hill; 
he does not lose flesh or grow weaker. A horse 
fed largely on hay, simply because he is doing 
Dothing and “‘it don’t pay to grain him,”’ is growing 
‘weaker, and when he is put to work will not be in 
good condition ;” that is, he cannot do as much 
for his owner as he would otherwise have done 
‘had he been well fed, and what he does, is very 
to result in injury to himself. The proper 
al feed for horses kept for general 
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farm work, depends very largely on situation and 
other circumstances. For the latitude of eastern 
Pennsylvania the writer would say, for summer, 
when at work, feed good Timothy hay (not clover), 
oats and corn in varying proportions, which will 
be explained later, and when idle for any length 
of time, turn the animal out upon a good old pas- 
ture. The food should be varied at times, both in 
material and quantity, to suit the conditions and 
taste of the horse ; for slow work, such as plowing, 
or hauling, I have never found anything cheaper 
and better than what is popularly. known as ‘‘ cut 
feed ;’’ that is, cut hay, moistened and mixed with 
ground corn and oats in equal quantities. For 
faster work, such as driving, especially in hot 
weather, the corn might be reduced and the oats 
correspondingly increased. For some years it has 
been my practice, during summer, to give horses of 
all work one “‘cut ” feed a day, with oats morning 
and night, the quantity of the latter depending, of 
course, on its quality, which with usis very vari- 
able. Four quarts of good oats is “considered a 
full feed. When the horses are not fully worked, 
their grain is reduced somewhat, as it is thought 
more profitable not to allow them to become so 
soft as they would on agrass diet alone. But there 
are very few idle days during the grass season for 
horses on a properly managed farm, unless inca- 
pacitated by injury or other unavoidable cause ; in 
such cases grass is generally sufficient, but the 
horse should be stabled for a time and his feed 
gradually increased, before he is again worked. 

For a winter diet there is nothing better or 
cheaper than corn fodder, with a ration of grain, 
generally oats, varying according to circum- 
stances. For many years I have never fed hay to 
horses during the winter until the corn fodder was 
entirely gone. Horses are very fond of corn fod- 
der and thrive upon it better than on hay; it has no 
tendency to produce trouble with the wind, as hay 
is liable to do if fed in excess, as it frequently is. 
The fodder is slightiy constipating, but this should 
be remedied by a ration of wet bran now and 
then. Corn stalks furnish both food and bedding. 
The simplest way of feeding them is, to standa 
bundle in the manger and the horse will eat it down 
closely, the hard butts of the stalks being of course 
left. The horse seems to know, what many 
farmers do not seem to be able to learn, that corn 
butts are of little value as food. At the next feed 
throw the stalk butts under the horse, and he will 
require no other litter and keep cleaner on this 
bed than on straw. The manure is difficult to 
take out, but if it accumlates for a few days the 
stalks will be broken and easier to remove. 

I have kept from eight to twelve horses and colts 
of all kinds, from trotting stallions down to wean- 
lings, for ten years, under this system, without any 
accident, and at a considerable saving over the 
ordinary system of winter feeding, which too fre- 
quently involves a lavish use of nay, that is good 
neither for the horse nor the farmer’s profit. The 
actual cost of feeding horses, of course, varies 
widely ix accordance with the locality ; near the 
large cities, with high-priced pasture land, hay, and 
grain, of course, are much higher than in more 
remote districts, so that an estimate expressed in 
figures would not be of any value except for the 
locality for which it was made. The course of 
feeding above laid down, is as well adapted as any 
to the circumstances of the ordinary farmer. The 
stable should be well ventilated, cool, not cold; 
and draughts avoided if possible. The feet of 
horses, not at work, should be carefully examined 
every few days, at least twice a week. Thé ordinary 
diseases of the stable, ‘‘thrush”’ and “ scratches,”’ 
can be prevented in most, I was about to say in all, 
Should any disease become established, 
consult a competent veterinary surgeon at once. 

_Broop MARES are among the most profitable 
animals owned by the farmer, if they are good ones, 
and bred to good horses, otherwise they should 
not be kept at all. While admitting that there are 
circumstanees under which it may be profitable to 
keep a poor horse, it certainly never pays to raise 
one. . There is nothing in regard to the keeping of 
brood mares that cannot be found in any work on 





horses; but a few minor points, growing out of 
the individual experience of the writer, may be of 
service to the readers of the American Agriculturist. 
A brood mare should be used regularly and kindly 
until near the time of her foaling, and generally 
both she and her foal will be the better for it. She 
should, however, if so used, be well fed, and not 
have too much corn for some time before foaling, 
two months if possible. She should be loose at 
night, and if not used, in the daytime also. Mares 
in the later stages of pregnancy are very liable to 
be taken with violent pains, and if loose they will 
generaily get relief by rolling, etc. I have known 
some cases where loss of the colt, and death of 
mare, resulted from her struggles when tied ina 
stall. Shortly after the birth of the colt, she may 
be worked, but not to excess, and she should not 
be too much blamed if she objects to working at 
this time, for many very good tempered mares 
object strongly to leaving their young, especially 
for the first few times. When the colt is from four 
and a half to six months old, it, may be weaned. 
The mare should be carefully attended to, until 
her milk dries up, at this time she will be weak, 
and should be well fed and kindly treated. 
Cotts.—When weaned, the colt should have 
plenty of proper food and all the exercise that it 
can get. My practice is, to feed colts as above 
stated, corn stalks and oats, with an occasional 
mess of bran, moistened, to regulate the bowels. 
This feed is coutinued until the colt goes to grass, 
generally about May 1st. From that time, until 
November Ist, pasture is sufficient, with salt oncea 
week. The next winter, the diet of corn stalks and 
oats is repeated, and so on, until the colt is old 
enough to be worked. A colt should be halter- 
broken at as early an age as possible, and accus- 
tomed to harness and the bit, certainly not later 
than two years old. He can be exercised (not 
hitched to a wagon, but driven from the ground, the 
driver walking behind), during odd times through 
the winter, at great profit to itself and small trouble 
to his owner. It should be turned out, if possible, 
nearly every day, a run in the rain or snow may 
do a great deal of good, while standing in a 
stable will certainly bring harm. The only way to 
develope the bone and muscle of a colt, is to give 
plenty of proper food and exercise. The practice 
of many farmers, of keeping colts standing in dark 
stables, or at most in a small yard, though meant 
for kinduess, is very far from it. The tissues of 
a colt’s foot are frequently very much injured by 
standing in a stable, and in many cases it is per- 
manent, though nature will do what she can, 
during the next summer, to repair the damage 
caused by the unnatural treatment to whith the 
foot has been subjected. Colts should always be 
put through the motions of being shod, several 
times before they are taken to the blacksmith’s 
shop. This seems like a very small matter, but if 
it were more frequently attended to, there would 
be fewer horses that are ‘‘hard to shoe.”?” Manya 
horse gets a bad name for life from the neglect of 
this, or some other simple matter, in his education. 





A Board and Wire Fence. 
ooo 
The engraving shows a sheep-yard fence, built 


by one of our subscribers as a safeguard against 














A FENCE AGAINST DOGS, 


vicious dogs. It consists of ordinary posts, and 
three lengths of boards, with an equal number of 
barbed wires for the upper portion, and a single 
strand placed near the ground. The sheep are in 
no danger of injuring themselves with such a fence, 
and it is an effective barrier to blood-thirsty dogs. 
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A Poultry House Costing $3.85. 


Experience has proved that twenty fowls, prop- 
erly housed, provided with suitable food, pure 
water, clean nest boxes, plenty of dust, lime in 
some form, and gravel, will return more clear 
profit than fifty, kept as they generally are upon 
farms. Suggest a good poultry house to the aver- 
age farmer, and frequently there arises in his mind 
the image of an elaborate affair costing one hun- 
dred, to one hundred and fifty dollars, Not being 
able to spare that 
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must be very good to give that many quarts at the 
end of six months. ‘‘ Ordinary” cows, there are 
many of them, give less than the above quantities. 





Hereford Cattle. 


> - 


The opening of the foreign market for American 
beef, both dead and on the hoof, about the year 
1876, caused the cattle interest in this country to 
assume proportions which it never had before. 





amount for such a 
purpose, he goes 
without, and his 
poultry, exposed to 
the inclemencies of 
the weather, are a 
dead expense fully 
two-thirds of the 
year, eating valuable 
food constantly and 
yielding nothing in 
return. A _ poultry 
house large enough 
to properly shelter 
twenty fowls can be 
erected at a very 
small cost. We give 
an engraving of one, 
all the materials of 
which, with the ex- 
ception of the sash, 
cost three dollars and 
eighty-five cents. 
The sash was taken 
from a hot-bed that 
is used for sprout- 
ing sweet potatoes 
late in the spring. 
When the sash is re- 
quired for the hot- 
bed the season is 
mild and the open- 
ing is covered with 
boards. This struc- 
ture is nine feet 
wide, twelve feet long, and five feet high in the 
centre. The short side of the roof is two feet long, 
and the long side, which fronts south and comes 
to within eighteen inches of the ground, is seven 
feet. At the further end the roof boards extend 
over an opening made for the fowls to pass in and 
out. The perches are one foot above the floor and 
extend along the north side of the interior. The 
bottom board on that side is hung with hinges so 
it can be raised, and the droppings under the perch- 
es scraped out. The nest boxes are ranged along 
the low side, the dust box is placed in the sunniest 
spot, and the feed and water troughs near the door. 
One pane of glass in the sash is loose so that it 
may be moved down for ventilation. The floor 
should be covered with sand when obtainable, if 
not, with straw, chaff, or other similar material that 
can be raked out when soiled. The whole interior 
should be given a coatof fresh lime white-wash at 
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A CHEAP POULTRY HOUSE. 


least four times a year, and the perches swabbed 
with kerosene. Hens kept in this house lay steadily 
all winter. The poultry house here described is 
easily cleaned, and answers the purpose nearly 
as well as one costing twenty times as much. 





Cow’s Mitx Yretp.—A good common cow will 


average more than ten quarts of milk a day for the 
first six months after she comes in fresh, but she 











THE HEREFORD BULL “LORD WILTON.” 


Drawn. (by Giles) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The interest was ‘‘ boomed,’’ so to speak, by the 
railroads just then getting into active operation on 
the plains and offering facilities for bringing the 
cattle of those vast grazing regions into close 
connection with the proper fattening or corn- 
growing sections, and with the sea-board. There 
sprang up a great demand for bulls, and those of 
all the beef breeds were used and carefully studied. 
The Shorthorns were the best known and most 
abundant, but the great merits of the Herefords 
rapidly won for this. breed, a distinguished, not to 
say the first place, in the estimation of the cattle 
feeders on the vast ranches of the great West. 

The breed is one of those English races which 
has undergone great changes within the present 
century. Youatt, writing in 1834, states that fifty 
years before, the cattle of Herefordshire were en- 
tirely red, or brown, and intimates that the present 
markings, at least the white face, came from a 
cross of the neighboring cattle of Montgomeryshire. 
However that may be, the mark is thoroughly 
established now, and an animal not having a white 
face would be at once discarded. The white ex- 
tends also over the belly, and not infrequently 
along the whole length of the animal’s back. 

The Herefords have not the imposing mein, and 
“lordly? style of the Shorthorns, but are nearly 
as heavy, a little stronger in head and horn, much 
shorter in the leg, and every way lower set. The 
head is carried lower also, which detracts from 
what has been called the lordly style in speaking of 
Shorthorns. Nevertheless this magnificent breed 
has points of practical excellence which have 
repeatedly enabled it to carry off the prize of the 
Smithfield (butcher’s) Club, for the best fat beast. 

The steers mature young, fatten very kindly and 
perfectly, and it is said more profitably to the 
feeder than those of any other breed. It is fair to 
note that this claim is also made by those who 
fatten Shorthorn, Devon and Angus cattle, not 
to include others of the distinctively beef breeds. 








The Hereford breed is characterized by a remark- 
able smoothness of outline, the fat being evenly 
laid on. The carcass has great depth, and pro- 
portionate thickness through the heart, and the ribs 
are wellsprung, giving to the barrel the cylindrical 
character so much sought after, especially when 
accompanied by great breadth of back and loin. 

It is not long since an American buyer paid at 
auction, in England, one thousand guineas for a 
single bull (the Shorthorn bull Grand Duke), and the 
same sum was shortly afterwards given by the same 
breeder for his son, a 
mere calf, at private 
sale. At that time 
this price had on- 
ly once before been 
equalled for Short- 
horns, but the price 
of no neat animal of 
any other breed had 
ever approached it. 
It is an indication of 
the earnestness with 
which the American 
breeders are secur- 
ing the very best 
possible crosses for 
their herds, that the 
Hereford bull Lord 
Wilton, of which we 
present a portrait, 
was bought ‘by his 
present owner, Mr. 
H. Vaughan, for 
three thousand eight 
hundred guineas 
($19,000.) This was 
at the sale of the 
herd of Mr. Carwar- 
dine, near Leomins- 
ter, England, on the 
29th of August last. 
The bull was drop- 
ped in August, 1873, 
making him eleven 
years old, bred by 
Mr. Wm. Tudge of 
Adforton, and his pedigree goes back seven gen- 
erations. He is a typically excellent animal, and 
won as a two-year-old, first prize at the Royal, the 
Bath and West of England, and the Herefordshire 
shows, all the same year. Subsequently in 1881 
and 1882 he won first and the champion prize 
against all breeds at Lord Tredegar’s Newport 
Show, two years in succession. It is a pleasure to 
know of so fine an animal coming to this country, 
and we shall look with great interest for his stock. 


Garden Fence Improved. 
—<—>—— 

The engraving represents a good, substantial 
garden fence, that, while somewhat more service- 
able than the ordinary kin@, may be constructed at 
less cost. It does not materially differ from the 











A LATH AND PICKET FENCE, 


common picket fence, further than that the pickets 
are put five inches apart, with strips of lath nailed 
between. The pickets give the necessary strength, 
while the lath, as a shield against poultry, or rab- 
bits and other vermin, is equally as good at one- 
sixth the cost. This style of fence is quite exten- 
sively used in California. An old picket fence 
surrounding a garden or yard, may be “lathed ” 
in the manner here indicated at little expense. 
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A Circular Sheep Rack. 
—>_— 

The feed rack shown in the engraving is circular, 
with a diameter of six feet. There are two ranks 
of upright rods seven inches apart, through which 
the sheep obtain the fodder thrown upon the cen- 


N 





A OIROULAR RACK FOR SHEEP. 


trai wooden cone. The bars may revolve on their 
supports, and not rub the necks of the sheep. 
Each animal can feed without interfering with its 
neighbor. The bottom of the rack is so con- 
structed that roots may be fed in it. This rack has 
twenty-one bars in the outer circle, and will accom- 
modate the same number of sheep while feeding. 


A Good Smoke-house. 
—>— 


A recently constructed smoke-house, kitchen, 
and wash-room combined, has given such satisfac- 
tion, that we describe it for the benefit of the 
readers of the American Agriculturist. The dimen- 
sions are: Front and back, fourteen feet; sides, 
twelve feet ; first story, nine feet in clear, ten feet 
from foundation to: second floor; second floor to 
eaves, four feet, and second floor to gable, seven 
feet. There are folding doors in front, with a com- 
bined width of seven feet. The window in the 
gable is three by five feet, with shutter, The foun- 
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Fig.1.—zxXxTERIOR OF SMOKE-HOUSE. 


dation may be of wooden blocks, or brick pillars. 
The outside measurement of the fire-place is four 
and a half by two anda half feet; inside, three by 
two and a half feet, and four and one half feet 
high on outside, terminating iu a chimney, two 
and a half by one and a half feet on outside, 
built on stone foundation to floor, and pro- 
vided with cranes, and hole for entrance of 

The stairway leading to the second 
: is three feet wide, entering by means of 
a trap-door. An opening in the flue in the 
second story 1s closed by a sheet iron or zinc flap ; 
8 just above the opening deflects smoke 






into he second story, which is the smoke-house. 


is suspended from hooks driven into the 


rafters. If desired, the window in the second 
story can be opened while the meat is smoking. 
The trap-door in the second floor fits tightly, and 
when it and the window are closed, the smoking- 
room is dark and tight. The meat can therefore be 
left on the hooks during the summer. The lower 
roum is used for a kitchen in summer, and for 


| washing, boiling soap, rendering lard, etc. It is 


connected with the main house by a covered walk. 
The rooms are not plastered. The lower story is 
sheathed with inch-sheathing boards and tarred 
paper, and weather-boarded. The earth is banked 
up to the sills. Rough sheathing required is eight 
hundred and fifty square feet ; surface weather- 
boarded, the same ; smooth flooring, two hundred 
feet ; rough flooring, the same; tarred paper, five 
hundred and forty feet; sheathing for roof, two 
hundred and forty feet; shingles, two thousand 
five hundred ; for sills, four fourteen-foot pieces ; 
for plates, same; for 
corner posts, same; 
studding, thirty four- 
teen-foot pieces; joists 
sixteen thirteen-foot “ 
pieces; rafters, ten 
eighteen -foot pieces; 
lumber for doors, one 
hundred feet; for cor- 
ner boards, base boards 
and cornice, two hun- 
dred feet. These esti- 
mates are all liberal. 
Our smoke-house is 
painted with whitelead 
slightly tinged. Cheap- 
er paint and Inmber 
may be used. To make a cheap house on this 
plan, discard weather-boarding, and board up and 
down; use rough flooring above and below; make 
board roof; discard shutters; use mineral paint, etc. 
But the best, shown in figs. 1 and 2, is the cheapest. 
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Fig.2.—CROSS-SECTION. 





The Farmer his own Veterinarian. 


> 

There are many situations in which the farmer 
finds himself, where it would be greatly to his 
benefit if he could act at once, and wisely. As the 
owner of stock, especially, is his sagacity and self- 
possession liable to be severely tested, in the vari- 
ous emergencies which may arise among his own 
herds, and those of his neighbors. How is he to 
acquire this necessary information, and prepare 
himself to meet these unexpected occurrences? 
Perhaps he may have had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the actions of others in similar cireumstan- 
ces, and if he is a man of observation, he has stored 
away the information thus acquired, and will bring 
it out whenever the occasion presents itself. Pos- 
sibly his own dearly bought experience may have 
prepared him for prompt decision in these matters. 
If heisaman of fair education, he has profited 
by the perusal of the many excellent papers on 
veterinary subjects, which are offered in our best 
Agricultural Journals. Of course it is to the Press 
that the great body of our farmers must look for 
this desired information, but how happy would it 
be for them if they could enjoy the advantages of 
instruction in Agricultural Zodlogy. It is lament- 
able, that more stress is not laid upon the necessi- 
ty of diffusing this knowledge by our Agricultural 
Colleges, not only among their own students, but 
also the farmers in their vicinity. To the young 
men, who intend to become large stock-raisers, or 
to have extensive dairies, and even to those who are 
already established, a course of lectures upon the 
anatomy and functions of the digestive, generative, 


‘and lacteal organs, of the structure of the 1'mbs, 


eyes, etc., and especially of the horse’s foot, 
would be most admirable and acceptable, especial- 
ly if with this knowledge was combined practical 
illustration of how to act under various circum- 
stances and in emergencies. How little is known 
of the wonderful formation of the foot of the 
horse! What tortures and unnecessary suffering 
would be spared the animal if correct ideas, based 
upon the anatomy of the organ, could bé spread 





among the owners in preparation of the foot for 





the shoe, and in the treatment of its diseases ! Then 
again, such lectures should inform the hearers, as 
to the action and the proper administration of 
medicines upon the domestic animals—a knowl- 
edge of great importance, which very few pos- 
sess. We little think of the amount of ignorance 
which prevails on this one point, and how much 
useless pain is thereby caused. Under the diffusion 
of correct knowledge, a vast army of cruel and in- 
jurious superstitions would be put to flight. Fewer 
hapless cows would lose their caudal extremities 
under the plea, that some visionary malady would 
thereby be removed. Important appendages to the 
salivary secretions, or to the organ of sight, would 
not be barbarously cut away as parasites. Noxious 
ingredients would no longer be rubbed on the 
noses and between the horns of milch cows, to 
prevent the garget, or would highly caustic and 
stimulating substances be introduced into fresh 
wounds. The farmer would also be better pre- 
pared to defend himself against the host of-ignor- 
ant charlatans, who come down upon him with 
their useless nostrums, warranted to cure every 
malady which has appeared or may come among 
his animals. Until the happy time arrives, 
when education shall take the place of ignorance, 
the intelligent farmer must depend upon such re- 
sources as he has at hand in the hour of need, 
being careful to err only on the side of moderation. 





Preserving Roots Under Straw. 
em 

Acontributor to a recent number of the ‘‘ Journal 
de l’Agriculture Pratique,’’ describes his manner of 
preserving roots in winter as ‘‘Ensilage of Roots 
for Forage.” It requires an abundance of straw 
and appears likely to be useful in our grain-growing 
districts. Instead of requiring an expensive silo, 
as the writer’s title would imply, the preparation 
to be made is very simple. All that is required is a 
bin or compartment to hold the roots, which may 
be made from rough posts and coarse brush. The 
roots are drawn to the place and thrown into the 
compartment, which is to be thickly covered, top 
and sides, with straw. Placed thus in the centre 
of astraw-stack the roots are perfectly safe from 
frost, and are preserved in an excellent condition. 

To build the structure, or “silo,”’ as it is called, 
rough posts are set in the ground in three parallel 
rows. The engraving of a cross section of the 
affair shows one post of each row. The posts 





A ROOT HOUSE. 


should be firmly set in the ground. Those in the 
central row, are about eight feet above the sur- 
face, and those of the outer rows, are some five 
feet high. The exterior rows of posts are ten feet 
distant from the middle one. Of course, such a 
structure may be of any desired length, provided 
there is an abundance of straw to cover it. Poles, 
to serve as rafters, are laid from the posts of the 
central to those of the outer rows, and are held in 
place by a single nail in the ends. Smaller poles 
and brush are laid across, to form a support for 
the straw, which is heaped upon the roof to the 
hight of nine to twelve feet. The walls of straw 
upon the sides should be five or six feet thick. 
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Among .the Farmers. 
New Series.—No. 9. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
— 

Visiting a farmer friend in an adjoining township 
not long ago, I was surprised at the excellence of 
his cider. It was like Rhine wine, sound, still, 
clear, pure, of high flavor, and ‘‘dry,’’ as the wine 
judges say—‘“‘ hard,’’ we call it, for lack of a better 
word. It was far from hard, as most old cider is— 
but pleasantly acid, and certainly not to be used 
in excess. It was real apple-wine. My friend 
laughed at my pronounced approval.—‘‘ It is your 
own recipe,” said he. ‘* Don’t you remember 
directing frequent racking? This is all that makes 
it so good. I had a barrel of prime cider made 
from sound fruit—winter apples, both sweet and 
sour. When it had done working, I racked it off 
into a smaller barrel; then, about the first of 
March, into another, keeping the barrels full and 
most of the time tightly bunged. About the first 
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| than they do at any other time, and when they are 
not allowed to do so by most poultry keepers. 
Folks think there is a great mystery about making 
hens lay in winter. There is none; anybody can 
do it; that is, the hens will lay if you let them. 
They bear a good deal of cold in the sunshine, and 
even freeze their combs and toes, and yet will not 
stop laying altogether if they can sleep warm. Now 
do not begin to plan setting up a stove in the hen 
house, or introducing steam pipes. Artificial heat 
is not poisonous perhaps, but very nearly so to 
chickens. They are warm themselves, and need 
only to be crowded on their roosts, with the roosts 
all on one level. The ceiling of the roosting room 
should be only a few feet above the fowls’ heads, 
and provided with ventilation from the floor if 
possible. Give them very close quarters, with no 
drafts of cold air, and clean out under the roosts 
every morning, not excepting Sundays. The combs 
will then redden up, and eggs will be plenty on 
less feed than usual. It must not be corn, how- 
ever, or only a small percentage of it, for this will 





of June it was racked off agaia, and has not been | make them too fat to lay well if they sleep warm. 


touched since, until, dur- 





in Europe the flesh of rabbits sells about as high as 
beef and mutton. One would think that the cold 
storage ships might do quite a business in rabbits, 
either with or without their jackets. To a certain 
extent rabbit flesh is canned for the English mar- 
ket, but not smoked. We are going to be troubled 
in the same way as the Australians are. Jack rab- 
bits are multiplying; they are said to feed on the 
so-called sage bush, and this gives a flavor to their 
flesh which is not relished by epicures. Besides 
we are getting a dislike for canned venison. The 
remedy is to smoke it. When lightly salted, sugar- 
cured and slightly smoked, I should think that 
even jack rabbit meat would be a genuine delicacy. 


Night and Day Feed for Cattle and Horses. 


It is a well known fact that whole grain, fed to 
poultry or swine, as the last. feed at night, is 
thoroughly digested, while if fed to fowls by day, 
it makes them lazy, and is converted into fat 
instead of eggs. When fed to pigs it is not well 
digested. Talking with some cattle men 2 few 
days ago, I was told that oats and corn, fed whole 

by day, when the cattle 





ing acold snap, I bottled 
it, and am glad to find 
there is no sparkle about 
it.’ Such cider is in- 
valuable in many cases 
of sickness. It is an ad- 
mirable stomachic, cor- 
rects biliousness, and 
would be prescribed by 
the family physician in 
many cases for which 
he would recommend 
wine, if he thought pure 
wine could be obtained. 

When cider is to be 
racked off, in fact when 
any barrel, except a 
freshly emptied whiskey 
barrel is to be used, it 
ought to be washed out 
first with water, then 
with strong soda water 5 
that is, a pail of water 
in which not less than 
half a pound of washing 
soda is dissolved. After 
thoroughly rinsing, burn 











sulphur Within the bar- 
rel. The easiest way to 
do this is to turn the 
barrel on its bilge, the 
bung-hole at one side; hagjmer an iron spoon 
to make it narrow enough to enter the bung-hole, 
fill it with sulphur, set on fire, and introduce it 
into the barrel. The fumes of sulphurous acid will 
be rapidly absorbed by the water with which the 
whole inside of the barrel is moistened, and will 
effectually destroy the various germs of fermen- 
tation which may adhere after all the washing. 
Poultry Lice. 

Almost all poultry are lousy, more or less. I 
think good arrangements for dusting will always 
keep the lice in check. The small hen louse moves 
along the roosts and sides of the building several 
feet, and sometimes annoys cattle and horses, but 
the trouble to them is quite temporary. If the 
fowls are freed from them, they will leave other 
stock at once. Roosts ought always to be remova- 
ble, so that they can be scraped and washed with 
kerosene. I find kerosene or crude petroleum an 
excellent addition to whitewash. This treatment, 
with a good dusting box for the fowls, in which 
there may be occasionally thrown a pailful of 
wood ashes and a pound of flowers of sulphur, 
will keep lice effectually in check. Horses and 
cattle in adjoining apartments, with only loose 
board partitions separating them from the poultry- 
house, will not be seriously troubled by the vermin. 

Eggs in Winter. 

While on the subject of fowls and their belong- 
ings, I have a word to say about eggs in winter. 
This is the very time when eggs are worth the 
most, when hens want to lay as much or more 


THE SILVER-GRAY RABBIT. 
Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


A capital way to arrange a hen-house for winter 
is to make a ceiling of rails about six feet above 
the floor, covering the rails with salt hay, or coarse 
swamp hay of any kind. The roosts should be 
about three feet high above the floor, and mova- 
ble, so that they may be kept perfectly clean. For 
small flocks of thirty to fifty hens, it is little 
trouble to take the roosts down every morning 
when the floor is cleaned, and replace them at 
night. It removes from lazy fowls the tempta- 
tion to sit in idleness on the roost for half the day. 


Rabbits. 


It is said to be the highest triumph of agricul- 
ture to convert the largest amount of vegetable 
substance most economically into flesh for human 
food. Somebody took a pair of common rabbits to 
Australia a few years ago, and some of the progeny 
escaped and ran wild. The country proved adapted 
to them, and they multiptied. The dingoes, jack- 
alls, and foxes, kept them well in check, until 
sheep culture greatly increased, and the shepherds 
killed off the dingoes. This gave the rabbits a 
chance, and they converted vegetable substance 
into flesh so fast that the sheep starved. The 
slaughter of rabbits was so immense that new 
trades sprang up, utilizing the skins in making felt 
of fur, and in other ways. The rabbit flesh is 
largely made into fertilizers, but why it cannot be 
more extensively used as food for man, it is hard 
to plainly see at this distance. I think dried and 
smoked rabbit might be very good, and canned rab- 





bit would be a delicacy. Both in this country and 
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were working, or on the 
drive, wouldpass through 
them whole to a notice- 
able extent, while if fed 
at night, this could not 
occur, but the grain 
would be all digested. I 
tried the experiment 
with horses, and obtain- 
ed similar results. The 
corn or oats must be fed 
to horses, however, after 
a good feed of hay. It 
is then eaten with greater 
deliberation, and is bet- 
ter chewed—a point 
worth bearing in mind, 
forinall such matters our 
savings are clear profits. 
The New Orleans 
Exposition. 

I am surprised to see 
how little notice the 
grand preparationswhich 
the good people of thé 
Cotton States have been 
making have attracted 
throughout the rest of 
the country. This is, 
perhaps, on account of 
our devotion to polities. 
They have a building with more square feet of floor 
room than anyof the previous great exhibition build- 
ings of the world. There are separate buildings for 
Agriculture, Horticulture, the Live Stock Show 
which continues with variations month after month, 
the United States and separate State exhibits, etc., 





a special Mexican building, and other buildings and © 


exhibits of foreign countries, all in a beautiful 
tropical garden on the banks of the “ Father of 
Waters,’”’ and within the limits of the ‘‘ Crescent 
City.” The special agricultural events are the Fat 
Stock Show, from December 20 to January 10, the 
Horse Show from December 25 to January 255 
Dogs, from January 10 to 20; Poultry, January 
15 to February 15; Neat Cattle, Sheep, Goats, and 


Swine, January 25 to March 1. Besides the exhi-- 


bition of Agricultural Machinery and Products, 
which is continuous, there is a Dairy Show, and 
special Dairy tests February 10, to continue ten 
days. The rest of the country, and the world at 
large, will, by this great exposition, be introduced 
to one of the most magnificent countries the sun 
shines upon—a land whose amazing productiveness 


is hardly realized, of which the variety of natural. 


productions is bewildering, where the raw material 
for nearly every industry incident to high civiliza- 
tion may be said almost to burden the soil or to 
crop out upon the hillsides, where the facilities 
for intercommunication both on land and water 
now in use, connect the fields of production, and 
centers of the already great and rapidly growing 
manufacturing industries with great cities and 
convenient harbors. Winter in the extreme South 
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‘the use of a peculiar chemical soap. 
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is a delightful season. What we would call mild 
October or fair April weather prevails, with little 
rain, only an occasional frost, and no cold ‘‘spells.”’ 
Livestock may be shipped from the North with com- 
fort during the winter, and that the liberal awards 
will prove an efficient attraction, I have no doubt. 


Ramie and Its Prospects. 
ae 

We last summer announced, that after the many 
failures to extract the fibre from Ramie by ma- 
chinery, 2 method had been discovered by which 
its separation, by a chemical process, was easily 
accomplished. This announcement, together with 
the offer of parties to purchase the crude material 
at a remunerative price, has revived interest in the 
culture of Ramie. Last autumn a num- 
ber of plantings were made in various 
parts of the country; these will yield 
a crop the coming summer. While the 
Ramie will succeed in all the Middle 
States, the Southern States, with their 
longer seasons, will find its culture 
most profitable. The new process for 
separating the fibre is shown in opera- 
tion at the New Orleans World’s Fair. 
There is also exhibited a new stripping 
machine for removing the bark from 
the Ramie stalks. Southern planters 
thus have a practical demonstration 
that the former obstacles to Ramie 
culture have been removed. A large 
quantity of the prepared fibre is ex- 
hibited, showing that the material, in 
fineness and lustre, is second only to 
silk. As to the process, it consists in 
dissolving the gummy substance that 
holds the delicate fibres together, by 





The prospect that Ramie will soon take 
a place among our agricultural prod- 
ucts, is more encouraging than ever 
before. It is not expected that the 
grower of Ramie will separate the fibre. 
The stripping machine will allow the 
planter to bring his product into com- 
pact form, and the crude bark will be- 
come an article of commerce, to be 
afterwards manufactured into fibre 
by establishments for the purpose. 

Tue PLANT AND ITs NamMe.—When 
a plant has been long in cultivation, it 
usually produces numerous varieties 
which, while they may differ greatly as 
to their economic value, present no 
very important botanical differences. 
In the case of Ramie, some of its 
varieties have unfortunately been 
given names as if they were new species, and 
there is much confusion. The proper botanical 
name of the Ramie is Behmerianivea. But we have 
known it to be given as B. tenacissima, B. candicans, 
Ortica utilis, etc., varieties due to cultivation having 
been described as species. The best authorities 
group the forms to which these terms have been 
given, as a variety of B. nivea, namely, var. candi- 
cans. It has a stouter stem, longer petiole and 
narrower leaves, with less white on the under side. 
Plants claimed to be the best kind of Ramie have 
been sent from Europe as Urtica utilis. It would 





Fig. 1.—a SLOP TRAP. 


@ misfortune if this name were correct, as 
tica is the genus of the nettle, and it is as char- 
teristic of the Urticas to sting, as it is of the 
1s to be harmless. The proper name of 
called Urtica utilis, is Behmeria nivea, 








var. candicans. We give an engraving of this 
form. The typical B. nivea was illustrated in 
October 1883, page 454. A comparison of the two 
engravings will show a marked difference in the 
foliage. If this form is a superior kind of Ramie, 
and we have no reason to doubt it, the Europeans 
who sent it out should have given it a distinguish- 
ing name by a prefix to Ramie, rather than a 
botanical name so incorrect as Urtica utilis. Seeds 
of the typical form are offered by seedsmen; the 
varieties are propagated by division of the plant. 





Growing Onions for Exhibition. 
ae 
Whether the largest vegetables should always 
receive the prizes at exhibitions, we much doubt. 





THE RAMIE PLANT (Behmeria nivea, var. candicans). 


An English seedsman advertises a new pea as “‘a 
capital exhibition pea,” aud we learn that it has 
larger pods with larger peas and more of them, 
than any other variety. Productiveness, so im- 
portant to the market gardener, and quality so 
important in the home garden, are disregarded ; if 
@ pea produces a few enormous pods, it at once 
takes high rank as an ‘exhibition pea.’? An 
English gardener, who has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in carrying off the prizes for onions, gives 
in a recent ‘‘Gardener’s Chronicle’? his method 
with exhibition onions. The ground receives a 
heavy dressing of well-rotted manure in Novem- 
ber, it being dug in, and the surface left rough 
until early in January, when a good dressing of 
soot is applied on the surface. Early in February 
the beds are raked, etc., and the seed sown. When 
the seedings are well established, they are thinned 
to nine inches apart, and the surface of the soil is 
covered with spent mushroom-bed manure. After- 
wards, the onions are treated to pigeons’ dung, 
and a commercial fertilizer. That this treatment 
should yield bulbs weighing from one pound six 
ounces to one pound twelve ounces, is not sur- 
prising, but in what way it improves the general 
crop of onions, we are unable to see. Thinning 
onions to nine inches apart, would not pay for any 
other purpose save for exhibition. We doubt if 
horticulture is greatly promoted by this course. 








How to Dispose of House “Slops.” 
ieee 


Country houses are rarely supplied with such 
conveniences, for removing the house “ slops,’’ as 
are desirable, not to say absolutely essential, from 
a sanitary point of view. The sink drain from the 
house pump, if there is one, gets foul and clogged, 
sometimes several times in a year, and has to be dug 
up and cleaned out. An open gutter is filthy, 
smells badly, taints the butter, breeds flies, and 
makes folks ill. Slops thrown around the door, 
are, if possible, as much worse than the drain, as 
the space slopped over is larger, and closer to the 
house. The remedy is a covered drain of some 
kind, to carry the slops toa distance, where they 
may be economized. They ought never to be 
thrown into the pump-sink, but into an open re- 
ceptacle, from which the drain flows. 
A very good way, which has commend- 
ed itself to the writer, is to havea re- 
ceiver not less than a foot square, laid 
up of brick, in cement, altogether about 
four feet deep, as in figure 1. Out of 
this, from about the middle, the drain, 
¢, flows, also laid in brick (though one 
of oak boards will last a long time), and 
into which, alittle below the middle, 
the water pipe a, from the pump-sink, 
enters. The foul water thrown in at b, 
will deposit its sediment, and flow off 
tolerably clear by the drain c, while the 
mouth of the sink-pipe, being below the 
surface of the water, admits of no foul 
air passing back to the house. It is 
easy to clearout the sediment in the 
receiver with a post-hole spoon, and to 
flush the drain by pouring a tub-full of 
water at a time into the receiver. The 
top of the receiver should be protected 
by a grating oralid. To prevent foul 
air drawing up the drain, as it will 
often do, a U-trap of tile may be placed 
near the receiver, as shown in figure 2. 
The trap should be under-ground, 
the top being level with, or raised a 
little above, the surface of the ground. 

—— 

Foop AND DRINK FOR NEWLY-HATCH- 
ED CHICKS.—A prejudice exists in some 
parts of the country against giving wa- 
ter to newly hatched chicks. A letter 
before us, from Wisconsin, gives the 
writer’s experience in hatching chicks 
in a home-made incubator. He hatched 
sixty-five to ninety-five per cent, but 
nearly a@l were taken with diarrhea 
after the first week. He says he gave 
no water until they were five or six 
weeks old, but fed at first hard- 
boiled eggs, and then cracked corn and oat 
meal. The disease was probably occasioned by 
their not having water or liquid food, for they 
were strong and healthy when hatched.—The wri- 
ter takes strong chicks away from the hen at once, 
and weakly ones at a day old, placing them in 
brooders warmed by hot water. They have a va- 
riety of food from th? first, are taught to drink the 
second day by dippiny their bills into milk or water. 
They are fed dry oat-meal, cracked wheat, cracked 
corn, bread soaked in milk, dry, sour curd (cottage 

















Fig. 2.—SLOP TRAP WITH U-TUBE. 


cheese without salt), and sometimes hard-boiled 
eggs, chopped or broken fine. The brooder stands 
out of doors after the middle of March. In very 
severe weather, provision has to be made for it 
under cover, but not ina close warm room. We 
seldom lose young chicks except by accident. 
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Hazel Nuts or Filberts. 


Every autumn, as the Filberts begin to arrive 
from Europe, and are offered for sale in the stores, 
or by the venders in the streets of New York, and 
other Jarge cities, we hear many persons inquiring 
about the cultivation of these nuts, and wondering 
why they are not grown extensively in this country. 
We seldom see filberts of any kind growing in gar- 
dens, and as for large plantations for raising nuts 
to supply our markets, I am inclined to think they 
are very rare, or entirely unknown anywhere in the 
United States. Why this neglect to cultivate a 
nut that is in such demand, is a question that may 
be difficult to answer, but the fact that it is neg- 
lected, is quite apparent, else its importation would 
have long since entirely ceased. The common 
hazel nut or filbert of Europe (Corylus Avellana), is 
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Fig. 1.—THE LARGE ENGLISH FILBERT. 


found wild in Great Britain, and southward to 
Spain and adjacent regions, and from this a great 
number of varieties have been produced, which are 
known by different names in the countries where 
they are raised. They usually come to our mar- 
kets under such rather indifferent names as Eng- 
lish or Spanish filberts, or perhaps occasionally as 
white or red filberts. The greatest supply of the 
finest nuts come from Spain, and in European 
markets they are known as Barcelona nuts. Al- 
though large quantities of filberts are raised in 
Great Britain, still the English are said to import, 
in addition annually, over three hundred thousand 
bushels of the nuts to meet the home demand. 
The Spanish filberts have been noted for their ex- 
cellence for several centuries, and when they were 
first imported into Italy from Pontus, they were 
called Nux Pontica, a name which was afterwards 
changed to Nux Avellana, from Avelluno, a place 
in Italy, where the nuts were extensively cultivated. 
As the improved varieties of filberts thrive in Eu- 
rope, from Great Britain to Spain, they should cer- 
tainly succeed in the United States, at least where 
the climate is somewhat similar to that of Italy and 
Spain. I must say, however, that for many years 
my own experience did not afford me much en- 








couragement for the cultivation of these nuts, as my 
many plantings were unsuccessful. But the exper- 
iments of others have caused a change of opinion. 

Some twenty-five years ago, a neighbor of mine, 
in Brooklyn, had nearly an acre planted with what 
he called the large English filberts, with perhaps a 
few trees of smaller varieties. The plants, when I 
first saw them, were probably ten years old, in full 
bearing, and very productive. The owner was 
quite confident, at the time, that the cultivation of 
the filbert in this country would soon become a 
great and profitable industry, but his plantation 
was doomed, even at this early stage of its exis- 
tence, for a species of blight had appeared here 
and there on his trees, and ina few years it spread 
to such an extent, that the greater part of them 
were dug up and burned. I procured some of the 
most healthy suckers I coulé find about these trees, 
and planted them in my grounds in New 
Jersey. For a few years the plants grew 
vigorously, and remained perfectly 
healthy, but as they commenced to bear, 
the blight appeared, and I destroyed them 
root and branch. About this time, a near 
neighbor set out a numberof plants of 
four different varieties, all imported. As 
soon as they commenced to bear fruit, I 
recognized my old acquaintance, the 
blight, that I had been obliged to destroy, 


of my neighbor, as it afforded me another 
opportunity of watching the progress of 
the filbert-tree blight. Now, after ten 
years, all the plants are perfectly healthy, 
with the exception of the large variety 
that blighted and was destroyed in my 
grounds, as I have already stated. The 
plants of this variety are all gone but 
one, and this produced only a few clusters 
of nuts the past season, and from one of 
these, figure 1 was made. In the same 
row, and within eight feet of this sickly, 
blighted plant, there is a tree of anotker 
variety, which is about twelve feet high, 
with a stem eight inches in diameter. 
The nuts from this tree are much more 
slender than the former, as will be seen 
in figure 2, but they are excellent, and 
the tree is very productive and healthy. 
Two other varieties in the same row, one 
a dwarf, and the other a tall grower, 
bearing nuts of medium size, and nearly 
round, show no signs of blight. This 
fact leads me to think that the disease 
affecting the filberts, and which in some 
respects resembles the common pear- 
blight, attacks only certain varieties. If 
{ am correct in this opinion, we have 
only to import the healthy varieties of 
filberts, or test all, and save and propa- 
gate only those that remain healthy for a 
number of years, in order to establish 
plantations in this country, that will become equal- 
ly as productive and profitable as those in the most 
favorable countries of Europe. A. 8, FuLumr. 
——— ro 

THE PEANUT As A House PLant.—In a work on 
Peanut Culture, soon to be published, the author, 
B. W. Jones, of Virginia, describes several methods 
of testing the quality of the seeds it is proposed to 
plant. The vitality of the seeds is of so much im- 
portance in the peanut crop, it being desirable to 
avoid replanting, that two trials are made. One 
artificial and in the house, very early in the spring, 
and another later, in a warm and sheltered spot in 
the open ground. In the first testing, a dozen or 
two kernels are counted out, and laid upon moist 
cotton in a tumbler, which is kept in a warm place. 
The good seeds soon swell and germinate, and from 
the number that do this, the probable proportion of 
perfect seeds is calculated. The author says: ‘‘A 
glass of peanuts growing thus in dampened cotton, 
presents an interesting study, and is quite a pretty 
ornament for the sittingroom.’? Those who would 
try the experiment, must be sure to take raw pea- 
nuts, and shell them carefully. The plants have 
no soil, and of course will not come to perfec- 
tion with this treatment. Try the experiment. 


and I< became interested in these plants | 








Grafting a Tree with its Own Roots. 


A recent ‘‘ Revue Horticole” gives an engraving, 
which we reproduce, to show an unusual] modifica- 
tion of the art of grafting. A pear-tree had, by 
disease or accident, lost the bark upon its trunk 
for a few inches above the soil. Upon taking up 
the tree, it was found to have several long roots. 
These roots were carefully lifted, and their ends 


Fig. 2.—SLENDER FILBERTS. 


inserted in the sound bark above the injured place. 
The tree was re-planted,and it completely recovered 
and bore fruit. The engraving shows the manner 
in which the operation was performed. It will be 
observed that portions of the roots are made to 
perform the office of stems, and in doing this, their 
position is completely reversed; what was the 
lower end of the root, becomes the upper portion, 
and the liquids passing through these roots moye 
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A NOVEL METHOD OF GRAFTING. 


in an opposite direction to that in which they for- 
merly progressed. This method may be regarded 
as a horticultural curiosity, rather than one likely 
to have a practical application to any considerable 
extent. Still, it is well to know the possibilities in 
grafting, as cases may arise in which similar tredt- 


ment may be the means of preserving a ‘tree. 
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The Tubular Clematis. 


Those who only know the genus Clematis by its 
climbing forms, will find it difficult to trace any 
resemblance between the species here engraved, 
and the showy, large-flowered kinds now so popu- 
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THE TUBULAR CLEMATIS (C. tubulosa). 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


lar. There is a group of species with low, erect 
stems, known in gardens as herbaceous Clematises. 
In some of these the flowers are open, as in most 
of the climbing sorts, while in others, the parts of 
the flower are erect, which gives them a very dif- 
ferent aspect. The Tubular Clematis (C. tubulosa), 
here figured, is a native of China. It grows two or 
three feet high, and the coarse, robust leaves, have 
three broad leaflets. The flowers are very numer- 
ous, and crowded in masses near the ends of the 
stem and branches. The individual flowers are 
about the size of and resemble closely in shape 
those of asingle garden Hyacinth. The color of 
the flowers is blue, which is darker in the slender 
tube of the flower than it ig in the upper portions. 
It flowers in late summer, And continues a long 
time in bloom. This interesting species flowered 
with us for the first time the past summer. While 
we have no doubt it will prove hardy, we can not 
assert that it isso until we have fully tested it. 





Starting Vegetable Plants. 
—>— 


the fall of 1883, I purchased some second- 

by six-foot common window sash, at 

one dollar per sash, and built a lean-to structure 
on the south side of the barn, using four of the 
sash laid lengthwise for the roof, and two for the 
front side. The ends were sided-up with matched 
allowing for a door at one end. Notches 

were cut through the cross-pieces of the top sash 
allow the water to escape. This gave a space 
of about seven by twelve feet, allowing two 
1d a half feet for the two side benches, set three 
we the ground, and a pathway of two feet. 
next to the barn were two benches 
if two scantlings placed lengthwise, on 
boxes filled with earth. This 








plan allowed of turning the boxes occasionally, so 
as to give each side an equal amount of light. 
About midway of the outside or front was a 
small self-feeding parlor stove, such as may be 
found among the second-hand stoves at almost 
any hardware store, and bought for five dollars. 
The stove-pipe passed out through one of the 
apertures of the sash, fitted with tin, and extend- 
ed upwards eight feet, to give sufficient draft. A 
large amount of heat might have been saved by 
having the pipe run lengthwise of the building, 
though an even temperature of sixty to seventy 
degrees was maintained during the day-time, and 
from ten to fifteen degrees less at night. The fire 
was started February 22, and never went out until 
May 5, consuming about three-fourths of a ton of 
coal. In this structure 1 started about four 
thousand tomato plants, two thousand cabbage, 
and a quantity of pepper, celery, and lettuce plants. 
When sufficiently 
, large, the plants 
¢ were placed in 

hot-beds or cold- 
frames _ outside. 
This enabled me to 
delay starting my 
hot-beds for such 
tender plants as 
tomatoes and pep- 
pers, until the lat- 
ter part of April, 
and still have large 
stocky plants for out-door planting by 
the middle of May. Early cabbage and 
cauliflower plants were transplanted 
into cold-frames and made fine plants, 
“hardened off’’ sufficiently to set out 
April 20. My first sowing of tomato, 
cabbage and cauliflower seed, was made 
February 15; subsequent ones were every four or 
five days. Plants of the later sowings were trans- 
planted into cold-frames and protected at night 
with straw mats. The let- 
tuce, besides being put into 
cold-frames, was set out be- 
tween early cabbages and 
cauliflowers in the open 
ground April 20, and made 
fine heads several weeks ear- 
lier than out-door sowings. 
As I am engaged with office 
work during the day, the 
time devoted to the green- 
house was principally morn- 
ings before eight o’clock, a 
few minutes at noon, and at 
evening. The total expense 
of building greenhouse and 
fixtures, heating, etc., was 
less than twenty dollars, and 
my book shows a cash re- 
ceipt from plants sold of over 
one hundred and forty dol- 
lars. This includes receipts 
from late cabbage and turnip 
plants which were sown out- 
doors. The actual receipts 
from stuff started in the 
greenhouse, show a profit of 
over one hundred dollars. 

The time devoted to this 
work, besides being profita- 
bly spent, was more of a 
pleasure than a task, as any 
one at all interested in hor- 
ticultural matters generally 
takes enough pleasure in 
“watching things grow,” to 
more than compensate for time and labor spent. 
I have gained many ideas from the past year’s ex- 
perience, which will doubtless greatly aid me to- 
ward greater success hereafter. G. H. M. 
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VEGETABLE MATTER IN ComPpostTs.—The vege- 
table mould in swamps, both of a peaty charac- 
ter, and that containing a large proportion of earth 
orsand, with more or less of top-sod, affords an ex- 
cellent addition to composts for field and garden 











use. The best plan is to lay it up ina large heap, 
sprinkling the layers, which should be about six 
inches thick, with slaked lime. The lime acts 
promptly, and after once working over, it may be 
mixed with stable or barnyard manure, or used as 
an absorbent. Each layer should be whitened 
with the lime, but not mixed with stable manure, 








Sporting in Grapes—Two Kinds ona Vine. 
Ss 

A branch upon a plant, whether herbaceous or 
woody, occasionally presents different peculiarities 
from all the other branches. It may take a pendu- 
lous or ‘‘ weeping”’ direction; its leaves may be 
unlike in size, shape, and in markings, from the 
other leaves; the flowers upon a branch may differ 
in size, color, and doubleness, from the other 
flowers, and lastly, the fruit may show various 
peculiarities that mark it as distinct. These devi- 
ations from the normal form of the plant were 
called “‘sports,”” by the older gardeners, but the 
term “‘bud variation,” suggested by Darwin, is 
now accepted by horticulturists. A branch is the 
outgrowth of a bud, and whatever causes the 
changes, most probably has its effect upon the bud. 
No explanation has been given of these phenom- 
ena ; we know that they occur, and that the pecu- 
liarities of the branch may be propagated by means 
of cuttings, grafts, etc., but we cannot produce 
them. In some cases, these characters are so well 
fixed, that they are propagated by seeds. The list 
of our ornamental trees and shrubs that have orig- 
inated as sports, would bea long one, while the 
varieties of fruits that have thus been secured, are 
very few. That marked varieties of fruits may 
occur by bud variations, has recently been shown 
by M. Carriére, in ‘‘ Revue Horticole,”” whose en- 
graving isherereproduced. The illustration repre- 
sents the branch of a grape vine, of a black variety, 
the name of which is not known. This bore a 
cluster of white, or rather greenish-white fruit. 
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TWO KINDS OF GRAPES ON THE SAME BRANCH. 
Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Still more striking is a grape from another part of 
France, also of an undetermined variety, in which 
acreamy-white cluster bore several berries of a 
very dark green. The berries having the two 
colors were somewhat different in form, and very 
unlike in flavor. All such departures from the 
usual form, whether manifested in leaf, flower, 
fruit, or in the stem itself, should not be passed 
by unnoticed, as they are always of interest, and 
sometimes may have considerable money value. 
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The Dyer’s Chamomile. 
——~—_—_ 
While the herbaceous perennial flowers are valu- 
able in all gardens, they are especially so in those, 
the owners of which can devote but little time to 

















THE DYER’S CHAMOMILE (Anthemis tinctoria. ) 


them. If one would have an abundance of flowers 
to decorate his garden, or to afford a free supply 
for cutting, no others will answer his purpose so 
well as the herbaceous perennials. Valuable as 
these flowers are as a class, there is a great variety 
among them in the season at which they bloom, 
and the length of time that they continue to pro- 
duce flowers. If care be given in making the 
sclection, perennials may be chosen which will 
give an unbroken succession of flowers, from ear- 
liest spring, until the frosts of autumn. Among 
these will be plants with a brief season of bloom, 
and those which afford flowers through several 
successive months. A few years ago we were 
walking through a garden with a friend, who is 
noted for his good judgment in selecting plants. 
“There,” said he, “is one of the most valu- 
able plants in the garden. It begins to flower 
in June, and continues full of flowers, until hard 
frosts make an end of them.” We afterwards 
made a trial of a plant so highly commended, and 
our own experience sustains all that was said in its 
favor. The plant in question is the Dyer’s Chamo- 
mile (Anthemis tinctoria), a native of southern Eu- 
rope. The stems are much branched, and the plant 
forms a rounded bushy mass, two feet or more in 
diameter. Its finely divided leaves are more or 
less downy. The flower-heads, borne singly at the 
end of a long stalk, are about an inch and a 
half in diameter, and usually of a brilliant yellow, 
which in some plants varies to sulphur-yellow, and 
even lighter. The shape of the flower-heads shows 





the plant to belong to the great Composite-Family, 
and its systematic name suggests a close relation- 
ship to the medicinal Chamomile (Anthemis nobilis), 
It derives the common name given above, from the 
fact that the flowers are sometimes used on the 
Continent of Europe to yield a bright-yellow dye. 
As the stems, in the course of the season, become 
woody below, itis probable that in a warm climate 
the plant would not be truly herbaceous, but half 
shrubby. As a plant to produce a warm bit of 
color in the garden, or to furnish flowers for deco- 
rative work, the Dyer’s Chamomile is most useful. 
While it may be propagated by division, and from 
cuttings, it grows so readily from seeds, and seed- 
ling plants are usually the best shaped, that this 
method of propagation ispreferred. If seeds from 
the earlier flowers are sown in August or September, 
they will produce, before cold weather, strong 
plants for blooming during the next season. 





The LeConte Pear—Oharles Downing 
on its History. 
—>— 


Apropos of an article in the November American 
Agriculturist, describing the LeConte Pear, Mr. 
Charles Downing sends us some notes, which add 
to the history of the fruit. A wide circle of our 
readers will rejoice at this announcement, and ac- 
cept it as evidence, that the venerable pomologist 
keeps abreast with the current literature of those 
subjects to which his life has been so usefully de- 
voted. It may not be out of place to state to his 
many friends, that Mr. Downing has recovered 
from the accident of two years ago, as far as one 
of his age could expect. A friend, who had re- 
turned from a visit to him not 
long ago, said, in answer to 
our inquiries: ‘‘ His body is 
not capable of much exertion, 
but Charles Downing’s mind 
is as clear and active as ever it 
was.’ In his correspondence 
concerning the LeConte pear, 
he shows that critical observ- 
ance of details, and the strict 
regard for facts, that have 
long given weight and autho- 
rity to all that he speaks or 
writes. The following is Mr. 
Downing’s interesting note: 

‘‘When Mr. Thomas Hogg 
was on a visit to me, four or 
five years ago, I inquired of 
him if he knew anything of 
the LeConte pear. He stated 
that he recollected, very dis- 
tinctly, the winter Major Le- 
Conte resided in New York, 
the Major being very much 
interested in plants, fruits, 
etc., often visited his father’s 
nurseries and plant houses, 
examined the new plants, and 
chatted with his father as to 
their merits, etc. During this 
winter (1846, or about that 
time), he purchased the Chi- 
nese Sand Pear, now known 
as the LeConte pear, with 
other fruits and plants, and 
sent them to his niece in 
Liberty County, Georgia. 

“Mr. Hogg informed me, 
that his father obtained the 
Chinese Sand Pear,or LeConte, 


of Mr. Ferdinand Potter, a Uh! 
nurseryman at Providence, R. Wy) H 
I. LI inquired of Mr. Potter as Sa | | 
toits origin. He replied, that 4 } 


he procured the trees from sie 
the Prince’s Nurseries, Flush- 
ing, L. I., about forty-five 
years ago, and was informed 
by them that they were of a new variety lately im- 
ported from France.” Cas. DOWNING. 
This traces the LeConte pear directly to France, 
and makes it very probable, as suggested in 
November last, that it is a chance hybrid of the 
Chinese Sand Pear, or a seedling variety of that 
species. Mr. Downing shows his old regard for 
accuracy, by calling our attention to the statement 
in the article referred to, that the fruit of the 
original Chinese Sand Pear is “‘apple-shaped.” In 
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THE FLEA-BANE.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
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a letter to us he says: ‘‘ All I have seen were obo- 
vate-pyriform.” We made the statement on the ee 
authority of Loudon [Arboret. et Fridicet., Vol. IL, 

p. 890], and from our own knowledge of the Japan 

pears, varieties of the Chinese, and all apple-shaped 
fruits. We stated in the November article, on the 
authority of several nurserymen, that the LeConte a 
and the related Keiffer’s Hybrid are free from 
blight. Mr. A. 8. Fuller informs us, that his ex- 
perience does. not warrant the statement, and 
Mr, Downing says, that the Chinese and Japan- 
ese varieties have blighted at Newburgh, N. Y, 


A Wide-Spread Weed—Canada Fleabane. 


—>_ 

If it may be claimed for any weed that it is uni- 
versal, Canada Fleabane (Hrigeron Canadense) is the 
one. It is also known as Horse-tail, Mare’s-tail, 
Colt’s-tail, Butter-weed”” and Pride-weed. The 
plant is an annual, usually from two to five feet 
high. Its erect stem, rough with stiff hairs, is 
clothed below with numerous linear leaves, and . 
terminates above in a long narrow panicle of nu- - 
merous very small flower heads, the white ray 
flowers of which are barely visible. The plant has 
a strong odor, due to an oil it contains, and is used 
in domestic medicine in bowel complaints, etc. 
This weed is common everywhere in fields, gardens, 
by the road-side, and in waste places, growing with 
more or less luxuriance, according to the character 
of the soil. We have seen it on the sandy 
of a river in Arizona, one to two inches high, and 
maturing seeds, and upon a clearing in Michigan, 
six feet tall, and forming a thicket so dense as to 
be difficult to penetrate. Where the plant is 
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abundant, the down upon the small seed-like fruite e 
fills the air in a most annoying manner. Being an . 
annual, it is easily kept in subjection in cultivated — 
land, but as it grows wherever it can get a footing, 
there is little hope of exterminating it. The ma- 
jority of the weeds that annoy our farmers are in- 
troduced from Europe and other countries, but 
this is an undoubted native. Our ess tc 
other countries is in part offset by the Ca 
Fleabane, which has been distributed 
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A Scrap et. 
: a 
An excellent scrap basket can be made from a 
peach basket by trimming it as represented in the 
engraving. Select a smooth basket, varnish it, 


and line with silesia. Make six plush lappels and 
applique, or embroider a graceful spray of flowers 


on each. Line them with silesia and finish with - 


cord on the edge and a plush ball on the point. 
Tack them around the top on the inside of the 
basket, and on the wrong side of the lappels so 





A PEACH SORAP BASKET. 


that the tacks do not show, and afterward turn 
them over on the outside. Cloth or flannel, of suit- 
able color, can be used instead of the plush for the 
trimming of the basket, which is very inexpensive. 


A Foot-Stool and Warmer. 
—<—- 
The engravings show a convenient foot-warmer 
and foot-stool combined. Select a box large 
enough to admit a gallon jug. Fasten wooden 
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Fig. L—THE Box. 


blocks by screws to each corner, and paint them 
dark-brown. Make two partitions in the box, far 
enough apart to allow the jug to go between. 
Cover the sides of the box with a dark material. 
Tack a piece of ticking, as wide as the box, and 





Fig. 2.—THE WARMER COMPLETE. 
considerably longer, across one end, draw it tight 


* as far as the partition, and drive in tacks along the 


top of the board. Let the ticking hang down be- 
tween the two boards far enough to hold the jug, 
which should be even with the top of the box. 


Tack the material along the top of the second par- 
_ tition, and then to the other end of the box. Makea 


cover of green felt, well wadded and lined, the exact 
size of the top of the box, and trim with fringeto 
atch, Tack this cover along one end of the box, 











leaving the sides and other end open, so it can be 
raised to admit the jug. When the foot-warmer 
is to be used, fill the jug with boiling water, 
cork tightly, and place it in the central part of 
the box with the cover over it, as in figure 2. 
ie $$_—____ 


Ladies’ Fancy Work. 


“Occupation of some kind is a necessity.”— 
Recreation of some kind is alsoa necessity. The 
mind following the body through a dull routine 
of labor, day after day, unrelieved by some light, 
cheerful employment which has the stimulus of 
some happiness to be attained, becomes stupid, and 
life something to be endured, instead of the bless- 
ing it was designed to be. Fancy work, toa lady 
of taste, and with a love for the beautiful, meets 
this want. Many assert that fancy work and novel 
reading, are a “clear waste of time.’’ Badly chosen 
they are even worse than a waste of time; well 
chosen, both are delightful recreations, therefore a 
necessity. That fancy work is badly chosen which 
does not pay in use, beauty, or durability, for the 
time and strength, as well as the expense put into 
it. Among such are the large, elaborate pictures 
worked on canvas, in cross or tent stitch. We do 
not see these so often now as formerly, but the 
wide-spread fever for “‘ crazy patch-work ”’ (appro- 
priately named) quilts, often seems almost as fool- 
ish, when we consider the time spent over them, 
and their small artistic value when completed. 
They may be regarded as 
of value when they are the 
work of some friend, and 
can be handed down from 
one generation to another. 
Where a quilt is made from 
the contributionsof friends, 
each sending a square, upon 
which her own personality 
is stamped in painting, or 
embroidery, its value to the 
owner can hardly be esti- 
mated. A very pretty idea 
for painting such a square 
is, two or three bars of 
music, such as ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,’ or some familiar air, 
of pleasant association ; if 
in embroidery, a cluster of 
“forget-me-nots,’’ or chry- 
santhemums, suggestive of 
enduring friendship, are 
very pretty. It is aques- 
tion whether macramé lace ; 
or fringe does not come 
into the class of fancy work 
which it is not well to 
select. It is very pretty if 
evenly worked, but it is a heavy tax upon the eyes, 
and requires a great deal of time and patience. A 
new style of work has just been introduced, like the 
original it represents, which is very handsome and 
durable. It is knitted Smyrna rugs. Wool is man- 
ufactured and dyed for this purpose, and the rugs, 
when made, are almost an exact copy of the real 
article. A box containing a sample of the work for 
a pattern, with directions, and wool sufficient to 
knit asmall piece like the pattern, are sold for one 
dollar and twenty-five cents. Wool sufficient to 
knit a piece a yard square, would cost six dollars. 


; A much cheaper, and a very effective and durable 


rug, is made from the ravellings of tapestry carpet- 
ing. They are soft and beautiful, and a perfect im- 
itation of Persian carpeting. The carpet from 
which the worsted is drawn, has a back of evenly 
woven linen threads. Cut between these threads 
from selvedge to selvedge, carefully draw out the 
linen threads, and keep the worsted ends firm, so 
that they will not split. It is knit in strips—three 
making a good sized rug with border, and a 
strong back of crochet cotton; No. 8 cotton, and 
No. 12 needles, make a good back. Cast on thirty 
stitches of cotton, and knit three rows—fourth row, 
slip one stitch, knit one, put one of the worsted 
threads (which should be cut in lengths long enough 
for a good thick pile without falling), over the 











right hand needle, being careful to have it doubled 
exactly in the middle, that the two ends may be 
even; knit the third stitch, put on another thread of 
worsted; repeat until the last two stitches, which are 
knit plain. Fifth row ; slip one, knit one, take up the 
worsted and third stitch together, and knit as one. 
Knit in this way, taking up the worsted and cotton 
together, to the end of the row. Alternate these 
rows, until thestrip is as long as required, then 
knit three rows of cotton, and bind off. When the 
strips are done, they are crocheted together, and a 
border of contrasting colors, knit in the same way, 
is added. Mottoes are a very pleasant and simple 
kind of fancy work, and are very appropriate adorn- 
ments toanyroom. They may be worked in silk, 
gold and silver braid, or beads. Gold beads are 
very effective. Elegant mottoes may be worked 
on satin and framed. The letters can be drawn on 
tissue paper, worked over in any fancy stitch, 
and the paper pulled out. In some modern 
houses, the walls are left in rough plaster, and 
while it is soft, a mottois written in it, also in the 
tiles of the fire-places. For a guest chamber, ap- 
propriate mottoes would be, ‘‘The name of the 
chamber was Peace.’ ‘‘ Where he slept till break of 
day, and then he awoke and sang.”? ETHEL STONE. 





An Old Looking Glass Remodeled. 


>. 
An old looking glass with a marred frame, and 
perhaps a piece broken out of the corner, can still 


AN OLD LOOKING GLASS MADE NEW. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


be used for making up a very artistic shelf for 
bric-a-brac. Cover the frame with plush, and deco- 
rate it with natural cat-tails and grasses. <A board 
is covered with plush to match the glass, fastened 
up with iron brackets, and trimmed with fringe, or 
‘spike tassels ” of the color of the plush covering. 





A Case for Knitting Needles. 
—<>—— 
To make acase that will preserve the needles 
from rust, cut out three pieces of velvet or flannel, 
three of stiff paper, and three of silk, each three 
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A CASE FOR KNITTING NEEDLES, 


inches wide, and eighteen long. Shape each end 
to a point and baste together, with the paper be- 
tween the lining and the outside. Bind each piece 
with narrow ribbon, and sew the bottom pieces to- 
gether, and the ends as faras they are straight, leay- 
ing the pointed ends free at thetop. Fasten a brass 
ring to each point, through which run a ribbon. The 
engraving shows the needle case much reduced in 
size, and with the upper end towards the left hand, 
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A Clock Panel. 
a, 

A pretty way to ornament a small clock is to 
insert it in a square of heavy paste-board covered 
with plush, in which is worked or painted a spray 
of flowers. Draw the plush smoothly over the 
board, and glue it on the back. Fasten the clock 
in place, and cover the back with paper muslin, 





CLOCK IN A PLUSH PANEL. 


leaving the clock uncovered. <A piece of stout 
wire can be bent in shape to act as a support when 
you do not wish to place it on an easel. At- 
tach a neat bow of satin ribbon in one corner. 








Apple Variations. 


Sweet APPLE Puppina.—Use one pint of scald- 
ed milk, half a pint of Indian meal, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, six sweet apples cut into small pieces, 
one small teacupful of finely chopped suet, two 
tablespoonfuls of molasses, half a teaspoonful of 
ginger, nutmeg, or cinnamon, two well-beaten eggs, 
and half a teaspoonful of soda. Beat all together; 
boil in a pudding-mold, or steam for two hours. 

APPLE PuppDING, STEAMED.—Make a light crust 
with flour, sour cream, and soda, as for short bis- 
cuit; butter a quart bowl, and line it with the 
dough ; fill the bowl with tart apples, peeled and 
sliced thin, with plenty of sugar and the juice, and 
grated peel of alemon. Cover the bowl with the 
crust, pinching the edges well together. Flour a 
thick piece of sheeting, and tie it loosely over 
the top of the bowl, and steam for two hours. 

Friar’s OMELET.—Boil eight or nine large 
apples to a pulp, stir in a tablespoonful of butter, 
and add granulated sugar to taste; when cold, add 
a beaten egg. Butter the bottom and sides of a 
pudding dish, and strew crumbs of bread thickly 
over the inside; add the mixture, and sprinkle 
bread crumbs over the top. When baked, turn it out 
upon a warm dish, and sift powdered sugar over it. 

Inpran APPLE PuppiIne.—Pour three pints of 
scalded milk over one pint of sifted Indian meal ; 








A TEA-POT COSEY. 


stir in two large spoonfuls of molasses, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cinnamon or ginger, and one tea- 
spoonful of salt ; add a dozen apples, pared and 
sliced very thin. Bake in a yellow nappy for 
at least three hours, and serve with a sweet sauce. 

Snow Cream.—Take six large, juicy apples, 
half a pound of powdered sugar, juice of one 





lemon, whites of three eggs. Pare, core, and slice 
the apples, and cook with only enough water to 
prevent them from burning, then strain through a 
fine sieve, add the sugar, and beat until smooth. 
Whisk the white of eggs until stiff, add to the 
apple, and beat together until the mixture will 
stand alone. Eat with sweetened cream as a sauce. 


APPLE BREAD AND Butter Puppine. — Make’ 
some apple-sauce sweetened to taste, and flavor 
with vanilla or lemon ; butter slices of stale bread, 
and place in the baking dish, first a layer of apple- 
sauce, then of bread, and so on, alternately, until 
the dish is as full as desired; spread the surface 
thickly with powdered sugar and bake one hour. 


APPLES WITH RicE.—Cook a cupful of rice with 
a quart of milk in a farina kettle, and add two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and a little salt. When 
the milk is absorbed and the rice tender, pile it in 
the middle of a round pudding dish. Have ready 
a dozen fine apples, stewed whole in syrup; place 
these around the rice with the syrup, and serve hot, 


APPLE CUSTARD PuppiInG.—Take one pint of 
dry bread, pulverized as fine as possible, pour 
on one pint of cold, sweet milk, and add a very 
small pinch of salt and nutmeg, or cinnamon, to 
taste. When the bread is softened, add four beaten 
eggs, and three or four well-flavored apples, not 
too sour, grated, or sliced fine. Add sugar to 
sweeten, one pint of milk or cream, and a small 
piece of butter. Bake in a moderate oven in a 
deep dish. May be eaten with sauce or without. 


BiRpD’s-NEST PuDDING.—Pare five apples, enough 
to fill the pudding dish, remove the cores with 
an apple-corer, and steam until tender. Make a 
custard of three eggs and milk enough to nearly 
cover the apples ; sweeten to taste; add salt and 
nutmeg to season, and bake until the custard sets. 


Save the Cuffs and Collars. 


—<—— 
A convenient arrangement for fastening cuffs 
and collars on the clothes-line, is shown in the en- 
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HOLDER FOR COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


graving. The articles are securely held, and can be 
made ready before they are taken out of the house, 
thus avoiding cold fingers in the winter. To make 
the affair, take a piece of muslin twelve inches 
wide, and as long as desirable; stitch it all round, 
and sew on buttons. The articles to be dried are 
buttoned to the strip, which is fastened to the 
clothes-line with clothes-pins in the usuel manner, 





Tea-Pot Cosey. 
—<>——- 

The English Cosey for covering the tea-pot to 
keep it hot, is a great comfort, and can be made of 
any thick material. The handsomest are of silk 
sateen, with a border of plush, but for ordinary 
uses, those of cloth or smooth flannel are best. 
The shape resembles a cap, and the size is governed 
by that of the tea-pot it is to cover. The cosey 
can be decorated with embroidery or with Japan- 
ese figures in bright colors cut from cretonne, 
and transferred upon dark flannel. Others have 
merely lettering, as ‘‘Take a cup and drink it up, 
and call the neighbors in,’ or “‘ The cup that 
cheers, but not inebriates.” For the lining cut 
out two caps of chamois, the same size as the 
cloth. Baste a layer of cotton on these, and after- 
ward join all together at the bottom of the cosey. 





A Rustic Screen. 
aged 
The frame for this pretty rustic screen consists 
of the branches of such trees or shrubs as are 





4 WOODEN SCREEN, 


most suitable. Some of the smaller branches have 
to be bent gently and fastened with string before 
drying, so as to form the curves necessary for the 
design. After the wood has been thoroughly dried 
near a fire, combine the different parts in a tasteful 
way. Tack them together, and paint with a mix- 
ture of very thin varnish and goid bronze. The 
centre is formed of a square wooden frame, over 
which is first stretched a piece of muslin, and then 
the plush, satin or cloth, for the background. 
Insert this panel at the back, and fasten with 
tacks. Pressed ferns and autumn leaves are then 
arranged upon this foundation, and brightened by 
covering with a thin coat of varnish, applied with 
acamel’s hair brush. In houses where open fires 
are still enjoyed, a low screen of this kind is use- 
ful in keeping off the direct heat from the fire- 
place or stove, or it may be made larger for a door. 





Guard against Freezing—Frost Bites. 


Much of the pain and discomfort that follow the 
freezing of any part of the body, might be avoided 
if those who are exposed to iatense cold would 
recollect that the accident is not usually discovered 
before the mischief isdone. The effect of cold isto 
destroy the sensibility of the exposed parts, and 
the discovery that a part is frozen, is usually made 
by another, who sees the change in color, and the 
waxen appearance peculiar to frozen flesh. The 
ears being so thin, and exposed ou both sides, are 
usually the first to suffer. Binding the ears against 
the head, so that they may derive warmth from 
the contact, is a better precaution in very cold 
weather, than ear muffs. The nose and cheeks 
are also liable to suffer, especially if one is driving. 
Even when there is no wind, the motion of the 
sleigh or other vehicle produces the same effect. 
Whatever part may be frozen, all circulation has 


ceased ; the treatment should be such as will re- . 


store this as gradually as possible. The unfortu- 
nate person ought never to be taken into a warm 
room, but the frozen part should be thawed in the 
cold by the application of snow, or in its absence, 
of ice powdered fine, and by bathing with ice-cold 
water. After the parts are thawed, and the eircu- 
lation restored, they remain very sensitive to sud- 
den changes of temperature, and that painful afflic- 
tion known as chilblains follows. For this a great 
variety of remedies are proposed. Each physician 
has his favorite “ cure,’’ and each family its “ best 
thing in the world.” Among the popular applica- 
tions is kerosene, used as a liniment. Solutions of 
sal ammoniae, sulphate of zine, and sub-acetate of 


lead, are among the remedies in common use, If 
very severe, take the advice of a physician,  — 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS 


Old Red Spitfire. 


JULIA M. POTT. 
~<= 


There once lived upon the top of a mountain, in 
the crater of a volcano, a little goblin. He was 
often of great service to the children, who once or 
twice a month came up the steep ascent, for the 
purpose of collecting 
lava, which they were 
accustomed to sell in the 
adjoining villages be- 
low, where it was fash- 
ioned into cups, saucers, 
and jewelry of the most 
exquisite shape. Our 
dwarf was gifted with 
an unusually keen ear, 
and so, when at night, 
he heard through the 
earth, the father or the 
mother say, “I must 
send Elspeth or Hans 
up the mountain, to- 
morrow’’ he would early 
the next morning, if he 





dren, pile together huge 
masses of lava, in places 
where it could easily be 
found. But ifthe work- 
ers were rude and dis- 
obedient boys, he would 
scatter in their way large 
rocks, over which they 
stumbled and fell so 
often, that tired and dis- 
heartened, they would 
return with but very lit- 
tle of the precious lava. 
The goblin only had the 
days of mortals at his 
command; for he was 
obliged to labor all the 
nights in the very bowels 
of the earth, replenish- 
ing the huge fires burn- 
ing there, which he never 
dared let go out, for 
fear of displeasing his 
present master, a cross, 
and cruel old giant, who 
took this time to sleep. 

Ah! he remembered 
too well and sadly the 
happy, happy days in 
Fairyland, from which 
he had been banished, 
because he had wilfully 
disobeyed his Queen, 
and she had added to his 
punishment by changing 
him from a radiant, 
dancing elf, into this 
horrible, misshapen fig- 
ure. Now he had to 
endlessly labor, and 
obey in every particular 
this tyrant, who only 
gave him in return harsh 
words and_ stinging 
blows. His banishment, 
itis true, was oniy temporary, but under such condi- 
tions as made him sometimes utterly despair. One 
chance, and only one, he had of restoration to his 
former life. Could he ever meet with a little girl, 
and be able to change shoes with her, he had but 
to face the east, and turn around seven times, 
while he repeated these words: 

“ Round, and round, and round I go, 
Fairies take me from my woe, 
I have mourned my deed of wrong, 


acts Many weary days and long. 
iss _ Grant forgiveness now to me, 


Fairyland, oh! let me see.” 


‘Then the spell, contained in these lines, would 








at once bring him to his own home, to his old com- 
panions, and to his own proper shape again. But 
oh! how could this ever be done! He had been 
forbidden at any time to go off of the mountain, 
though he was allowed to walk up and down its 
sides, and he knew that further disobedience would 
condemn him forever to the wretched life he now 
led. Again he was so dreadfully deformed, so 
shriveled and red, because of the intense heat he 
had to endure nightly, that he knew all feared him. 





UNSELFISHNESS WINS EVERYWHERE. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Whenever he spoke or breathed, there came from 
his mouth dense volumes of smoke and flame, so 
that the children, who toiled up the steep mountain, 
if he appeared among them at all, ran screaming 
away, and told their parents wonderful tales of 
“Old Red Spitfire,’”’ as they called him. These good 
people only thought them frightened by the smoke 
and flame, which had always hung over the vol- 
cano, and so made light of their fears. Thus our 
goblin, after he had made many fruitless efforts to 
induce some child to remain near him, gave up all 
attempts, and ceased to show himself, until the 
children began almost to forget his very existence, 
and to fearlessly renew their periodical visits. They 








did not know that the dwarf would sit silently for 
hours behind some large rock, and wistfully watch 
them, longing so eagerly to tell them his sad story, 
to which, if they would only listen, they would be- 
lieve and help him, for childhood is ever pitiful. 
There were two little sisters, Hilda and Ressa, to- 
ward whom he was especially drawn. They were 
so pretty and sweet, and they made their way so 
resolutely and bravely through the rough brush- 
wood, and over the scattered stones, and talked so 
cheerily to each other, 
that it was a pleasure 
to hear and see them. 

Twice a month they 
came up the mountain, 
and found great heaps 
of lava, which he, for 
days before, had been 
collecting for them. 
Gradually the children 
began to wonder at the 
large quantities they 
found, and one day, 
Hilda expressed her 
astonishment to her sis- 
ter, thus: ‘‘I really be- 
lieve that horrible gob- 
lin, whom mother will 
not bélieve us to have 
seen, has a kind heart 
after all. He it is who 
must gather together the 
lava for us, for we know 
he lives here alone, and 
the other children only 
come once in two 
months, and here for 
some time past, we have 
found it all ready for us. 
I remember the last time 
1 saw him! Ugh! how 
ugly he was!” and she 
shivered as she spuke.— 
**Speak softly, dear sis- 
ter,” little Ressa said, 
“don’t let him know 
we are afraid of him; I 
don’t want to see him, 
but I should like to 
thank him, for Iam sure 
he does this helpful act 
for us. Let us say 
‘thank you’ aloud, and 
perhaps he will hear us, 
though we have heard 
nothing of him for some 
time.””— ‘Thank you! 
thank you!” cried the 
children, but only the 
mountains echoed back 
the sound. The goblin 
heard, nevertheless, as 
he sat within his hiding 
place, and rejoiced at 
their kindly thought of 
him ; though he sorrow- 
ed that his ugliness 
should inspire them with 
such horror. If only 
one of them could be 
his deliverer! but no! if 
be attempted to speak, 
he knew too well what 
result would follow; 
and the poor little fellow burst into a flood*of 
tears, which, for a moment, quenched the volume 
of flame and smoke which continually proceeded 
from the mouth of the kind-hearted, doomed goblin. 

And so the weary days passed on, only broken 
by an occasional harder task imposed by the giant ; 
and still he taxed in vain his throbbing brain for 
some successful plan of escape. One bright, sunny 
afternoon, as the goblin was sitting alone and sor- 
rowful in his secure retreat, he heard the patter- 
ing footsteps of a child, and looking furtively out, 
he beheld little Ressa, all alone, and talking to her- 





self as she strolled along, swinging her empty . 


basket on her arm. ‘‘I do not like to come up here 
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all by myself !’’ said the little one; ‘‘this is such 
a steep mountain to climb, and I am so small. 
Hilda always gives me her arm on which to lean, 
but she is sick in bed, and mother could not let 
hercome. Oh! how tired Iam; 1 must sit down 
and rest alittle! Iam all out of breath.’? She sat 
down so nearthe dwarf, that he could have touched 
her woolen dress with his hands. 

“Oh!? he thought, ‘‘if I only dared speak to 
her ! I know her tender heart would help and pity 
me!’ and he sighed deeply, as he gazed upon the 
smiling face of the unconscious maiden. After 
resting a few moments, she sprang up gleefully, 
and passed onward to the great pile she found 
ready for her. Bit by bit she placed it in her basket, 
singing aloud this Jittle song of her own: 

‘* Lava, lava, dull and red, 
Help me now to earn my bread, 
Down the mountain I must go, 
Very carefully and slow 
With my !ava basket piled, 
Mother °1! praise her little child.” 

Just as these last words left her lips, she slipped 
and fell heavily against a‘ huge boulder of rock, 
doubling her foot under her. She gave a sudden, 
sharp cry of pain, and then began to moan piteous- 
ly. ‘‘Oh, my foot! my foot! what shall I do! I 
can’t move! how can I get home! I’m all alone! 
all alone! oh, dear! oh, dear!’ and the tears fell 
fast down her ruddy cheeks. The dwarf had in- 
tently watched her movements, listened to her song, 
seen her fall, and now as his ears caught the 
sound of her bitter weeping, he scarce knew what 
to do. Presently he called out softly, for he did 
not yet show himself, as the child was so utterly 
unstrung and broken down, he did not wish to 
terrify her more. ‘‘ Little Ressa ! little Ressa !’’ he 
said, “‘ will you let me come and help you ?”’—Sur- 
prise for a moment stopped the child’s sobs. ‘‘Who 
are you?’’ she asked, fearfully.—‘‘I am Old Red 
Spitfire !*’ but as the child gave a scream of fright, 
he added in as soft tones as he could, ‘‘ Don’t be 
afraid of me; I am ugly and horrible I know, but 
1 would not hurt you for the world, darling one! I 
am the dwarf whom you thanked the other day. 
Ihave helped you often in secret. Wil] you not 
let me aid you now ?’?—“ Your voice is kind,” said 
the child, ‘‘and you may come overtome. But 
please, don’t be angry. Let me shut my eyes, so 
that I can not see you, for you frighten mc ter- 
ribly.’’—*‘ Poor little girl! I love you too much to 
be angry with you. Shut those bright eyes now, 
for Iam coming!’’ he replied, and with quickened 
steps he bounded to her side. Tenderly he laid the 
little form upon his lap, although the child could 
not repress a cry of anguish as he did so, and he 
said to her, pityingly: ‘‘ Dear child, this foot is be- 
coming swollen; you had better let me take off 
your wooden shoe, and put on my old clog, which 
is somuch larger.’”’ Here he paused suddenly, for 
the thought flashed upon his mind, “now ! I really 
have achance of escape! I have but to put on her 
shoe, which by the fairy charm will be made to fit 
me exactly, and then I shall be again in my own, 
dear home! Oh! joy! joy!” 

By this time he had taken the child’s shoe in his 
hand.—‘‘ Ob, thank you!’ Ressa cried gratefully ; 
“that makes the pain so much easier, but oh! I 
can’t stand,’’ and she made an effort to get on her 
feet, and fell back faint and dizzy. ‘‘ Kind goblin, 
do tell me how I. can get home.”’ The child’s 
plaintive voice sounded remorsefully on the dwarf’s 
ears ; could he leave her to suffer on the mountuin ? 
He knew her father was absent, her mother lame, 
and her sister sick. Who was there to come and 


‘search for her? The people of the village below 


could not seek her, for the greater part of them 
had gone up the river for a day’s pleasure, and 
even if they sought her, upon their return, it 
would not be until late in the night, when the poor 
child would be so exhausted she would certainly 
die. He knew she could easily and quickly be 
carried down the mountain, if he held her in his 
arms, but had he not been forbidden ever to go 
down below? Must he give up this, his first and 
only chance of restoration, for the sake of a child 
who was only a common mortal, the offspring of a 





peasant, who never had known, or could know of 
the bliss and delight of Fairyland ! His heart almost 
stood still, as he tried to decide the momentous 
question ; perhaps his Queen would forgive him, 
could she but know how he was situated ; but no! 
had he not learned by sad experience that her word 
could never be revoked? Could he, must he, bear 
forever the tyranny of his giant master? Must he 
always live in the horrid confinement of that inner 
grave of the earth? And yet—and yet, could he 
leave this poor little darling in this lonely place, 
where she might, so sensitive and timid was she, 
be frightened to death by the bats and the owls, 
that would congregate around her, as the shades 
of night drew near? The struggle was hard and 
long, but his better nature finally triumphed, and 
with a great Jump in his throat, he said to the 
child; ‘‘ Little Ressa, don’t cry any more, [ will 
myself carry you down the mountain, if you will 
only trust me, for you cannot walk, and must 
not lie here all night, for the dew would chill you, 
and the wild creatures of the night would frighten 
you. Though [ am little, yet am strong. Will 
you let me lift you ?’—“ Yes,”’ answered the child, 
unclosing her eyes, and gazing for the first time 
timidly in his face. ‘I wan’t to see my mother ; 


she will bathe my ancle, and make it well.”—The . 


poor dwarf, drawing a heavy sigh, carefully raised 
up his little burden, though his heart gave such 
great throbs, he could scarcely walk. He tried in 
vain to drive back the tears that filled his eyes, and 
as one or two fell on the child’s face, she said 
wonderingly: ‘‘ Are you crying for me? Don’t 
do so! Lam better now!’? Step by step he passed 
on his downward way, knowing and feeling keenly 
every moment, that his doom was sealed. For him 
forever toil in darkness and gloom, forhim forever, 
this shrunken form! Nevertheless, resolutely and 
bravely he continued his journey, slowly stumbling 
along, until the mountain laid far behind him, 
and he reached the little cottage, Ressa’s home. 
Gently he placed his precious charge beside the 
door, and with a burning kiss upon her brow, he 
whispered, “Little Ressa, farewell! You know 
not what this day has cost me! You have I 
rescued, but myself have lost !’’ and pausing not a 
moment, he rushed wildly away, feeling himself 
urged onward and upward by an irresistible power, 
which he knew to be the giant’s now unconquera- 
ble and lasting thrall. The night came suddenly 
down upon him, darkness spread its wings around 
him; he could think of nothing but his master’s 
triumph ; despair filled all his soul; hideous voices 
seemed screaming in his ears, ‘‘ Lost! lost! lost! 
forever !’? until he could bear no more, and with 
one cry of anguish, sank exhausted to the ground. 
Suddenly a bright: light shone around, silvery 
forms seemed darting through the air, soft and rip- 
pling strains of music stole on the breeze, sweet 
perfumes breathed refreshingly, and looking up 
the dwarf saw hovering in mid-air above him, his 
much-loved Fairy Queen. Would she frown upon 
him? Had she come to pronounce his everlasting 
doom? No! in a voice, in which he recognized 
the tenderest pity, forgiveness and love, he heard 
her say: ‘Rise up my little elf! brave soul, 
arise! No longer shall this horrid form be yours! 
Yours now, your own fair home again! You have 
performed the noblest of all deeds, the act of self- 
sacrifice. Arise, and follow me!” The dwarf, in 
an ecstacy of delight, as overwhelming as his past 
despair, sprang to his feet, and as she touched 
him with her magic wand, his deformed body 
straightened itself out, growing smaller at the 
same time, his skin recovered its whiteness, while 
presently gauzy wings sprang from his shoulders, 
and he soared away into the air, with myriads of 
his shining comrades to his own loved, long wished 
for Fairyland. As he entered that abode of 
eternal sunshine, and overflowing fountains, to re- 
main forever in joy and happiness, softly these 
words of welcome met his ears : 
‘“*Welcome! welcome, here again! 
Long you suffered toil and pain. 
For another he, who gives 
All the hopes for which he lives, 
Has at last forgiven been, 
And with us has entered in.” 





The Doctor’s Talks, 
—>— 

It does not seem so long ago since I gave my 
New Year’s greeting to our immense family of boys 
and girls. Many new-comers join us every year, 
and I learn that the number is unusually large this 
year. This is a good time to say to you all, those 
to whom I have talked before, and those who read 
these “Talks” for the first time, that I wish you 
to look upon this part of the paper as your own. 
I have seen in a store a placard reading thus: 

‘¢ 1" YOU DON’T SEE WHAT YOU WANT, ASK FOR IT.”’ 

I talk about matters that I think will interest 
the youngsters, but I shall know much better what 
they want if they ask for it. While I can not 





Fig. 1.—THE COw’s FOOT IN THE BOWL, 


promise to answer every question—for no one can 
do that, and children will sometimes ask such 
puzzlers !—I shall do as well as I can with the © 
questions sent me, and I can assure the new-comers 
that their questions will be quite as welcome as 
those from the others. I learn a great deal about 
the youngsters by the questions they ask. I once 
knew a professor in a medical college who, when a 
student came to him to be examined, would ask : 
‘¢ How shall we conduct this examination, shall I 
ask you questions, or will you question me?” If 
the student, thinking it would be a fine thing to 
examine the professor, chose the latter method, 
he usually was “‘ plucked.”” These students did not 
know that one can quickly show how little he knows 
upon any subject, by the questions he asks about it. 


AN OLD SUPERSTITION REVIVED. 


A boy asked me a while ago; ‘‘ What makes the 
print of the cow’s foot show in a bowl of milk?” 





Fig. 2.—cURVED REFLECTIONS, 


I had not, since I was a boy myself, heard of the 
“ cow’s foot’ in the bowl, nor do I now recollect 


where the idea started. At all events, if the light 


falls properly upon the inside of the bowl, there 
will be seen upon the surface of the milk some 
light curved lines, which, to a lively imagination, 
may suggest the outlines of a cow’s foot. They 
appear as in figure 1, and are by no means confined 
to milk. A cup partly full of tea, will show the 
“* cow’s foot ” quite as well as milk, and a cup with 
ink will show it more distinctly than either. In- 
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# deed, no liquid at all is needed. If you havea 
bright piece of tin or silver plate, and curve it as in 
figure 2, the same figures will be seen on the table. 
You have already seen that neither milk nor the 
cow’s foot have anything to do with the figure. 
When rays of light fall upon a concave surface, 
they are reflected in such a manner as to form the 
peculiar lines seen in both figures 1 and 2. Those 
who are old enough to understand geometry, will 








is another water insect of similar shape to the 

water beetles, which is not a beetle, but a true 

bug, like the bad creature of the bed, the squash 

bug, ete.; it is known as the Gigantic Water Bug. 
— 


The Living Boat. 
oe 


The Crested Grebe, with its long neck, sharp bill, 
high collar, and hair parted in the middle, looks 
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Fig. 3.—THE GREAT WATER BEETLE AND ITS TRANSFORMATIONS, 
Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


find an explanation of the reflection in mathematical 
books, or in cyclopexdias, under “‘ Caustic Curves.” 
THE WATER BEETLES. 

Last summer several large, flat, greenish-black 
beetles were sent me by different boys, who wished 
to know about them. I find that our works on in- 
sects say but little about these beetles, and failing 
to find an engraving of our own species, I give 
figure 3, one that illustrates a European water 
beetle. As the structure is similar in all, this will 
answer to show the most interesting thing about 
them, their appearance in the larval state, that con- 
dition which corresponds to the caterpillar or grub 
in most other beetles. The larva of the water bee- 
tles lives in the water, in ponds and still streams. 

WATER TIGERS AND INSECT CROCODILES. 

So savage are these creatures, that they are called 
Water Tigers, and have also been termed the 
* crocodiles of the insect world.”” As seen by the 
engraving, the larve are provided with flattened 
heads, and powerful, sharp jaws, by which they 
seize other insects ; they are said to be able to snip 
, off the tail of a tad-pole, and to kill young fishes. 
= The jaws of the larva are so contrived, that it can 

suck-the blood of its prey through them. At the 
end opposite the head, there are two hairy tubes 
which communicate with the air-passages of its 
body. The larva takes in air through these, and is 
sometimes seen, head downwards, with the tubes 
projecting above the surface of the water, to fur- 
nish it with air to breathe. When full-grown, the 
Water Tiger takes to the bank of the pool or 
stream, and, burrowing in the moist earth, in a 
couple of weeks comes forth as a perfect insect or 
beetle. If it does not leave the water before au- 
tumn, it remains in the dormant or pupa state un- 
',  tilspring. Sometimes those who have an aquarium 
'* add some of the water beetles to the other forms 
of animal life it contains. They soon learn what 
voracious creatares they are, as they will attack 
every living thing in the aquarium in which they 
have been placed, and have been known to fly off in 
-_ thenight, and attack gold-fish in another aquarium. 
“They eat dead animal food, and will kill and 
devour its own kind without regard to sex. There 
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quite as silly as that variety of the human species 
known asthe dude. The bird, bowever, is not to 
be judged by its looks, though it is called a loon in 
some parts of England. There are, in fact, few 
birds more intelligent and interesting in its habits 
than the Crested Grebe and its near relatives. 

The odd-looking creature isa fair flyer, but is 
most at home on, and in the water, and that is nat- 
ural enough too, for it is born in a nest that floats 
on the pond, and its first attempts at locomotion 





the appearance of being merely a mass of weeds. 
It has been said that when the mother is surprised 
on her nest, and fears harm to her eggs, she slips 
one foot over the side of the nest into the water, 
and paddles her house to some distant part of the 
lake. This story, however, is not vouched for. 

As soon as the little grebes are old enough, the 
parent birds make ready for the first lessons in life. 
The mother deposits the young in the water, and 
the father swims about the nest in high excitement, 
and both watch the little ones strike out with their 
odd little paddles of feet. The grebes are the 
greatest divers in the world, but the young ones, 
nevertheless, have to be taught to perform that 
feat. The mother finds a dainty water-bug, and 
holding it seductively near her babies, tempts 
them to seize it. They stretch out their necks to 
take it, when Madame Grebe ducks her head under 
water. This she does until the little ones go un- 
der water after the bug. When they once 
discover what diving is, they need no more encour- 
agement, and for a while even surpass their parents. 

The grebe can remain along time under water, 
and when frightened, it usually dives like a flash, 
and is next seen many yardsaway. Itis beauti- 
fully adapted toits aquatic life. For diving it has 
its long, snake-like neck, and for swimming its 
lobed feet, and wedge-shaped body. The feet, too, 
are set far back on its body, a disposition of them 
which is very desirable in the water, but extremely 
embarrassing on land, as in order to walk, the 
bird must either stand almost upright and waddle 
painfully, or tumble forward on its breast, and 
afterward use its wings in the manner of crutches. 

Besides diving, the grebe has another odd way 
of disappearing from view. This is by sinking its 
whole body slowly out of sight. Its ability to do 
this is of use to it when teaching the li.tle ones 
how to swim, for when the babies become tired 
by the unwonted exercise, the parent birds, it is 
said, sink low in the water, and so let the little 
ones mount upon their backs, when they rise 
again, and give the little grebes a chance to rest. 

The grebes are found in most parts of the world 
and are unfortunately gifted with plumage of such 
wonderful beauty, that they are killed in large 
numbers in order to furnish our fine ladies with 
muffs, bows, and other similar articles. So ener- 
getically have the grebes been hunted, that they 
are fast diminishing in numbers, and some day may 
be totally exterminated. The scientific name of 
the Crested Grebe is Podiceps cristatus, which is 
only a way of saying, in Latin, that it is a bird with 

















THE CRESTED GREBE TEACHING ITS YOUNG TO SWIM. 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


are inthe water. The nest is built of buoyant ma- 
terials, and rides safely on the waves, and the 
rising and falling tides. The eggs are sometimes 
in water, inasmuch as the nest is not by any means 
water-proof. When the mother bird leaves her 
nest, she carefully covers her eggs with water- 
plants, and thus, to a casual observer, the nest has 





a crest and peculiar feet. Another of the grebes is 
known in England by the rather odd name of 
Dabchick. This, like the crested grebe, builds its 
nest in the water, or rather its nests, for the mother 
Dabchick builds two nests. One of these she 
uses to sit upon, while that in which the eggs are 
to be laid is being built. J. R. CorYELL, 
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A Happy New Year for Boys and Girls. 
pSarae 


When the artists of Ancient Rome would picture the 
New Year, they drew a man with two faces. They had 
a great many heathen gods, among them Janus, after 
whom this month was named, and to whom New Year’s 
day was sacred. He was represented as looking back- 
wards, with one face, sadly regarding the past, while the 
other face was hopefully turned towards the coming 

ear. The artist in design- 
i. this page picture did YY MY 
not follow the ancients in s1y Y 
giving Janus with his two / } , 
faces, but choose to have 
two persons, to represent 
the old and the new years. 
The old is represented by 
an aged man who looks 
thoughtfully at the past, 
and as he thinks of the 
mistakes, and of what 
might have been, had not 
opportunities been neglect- 
ed we need not wonder 
that he seems sad. He is 
represented also as the 
Water-bearer, suggesting 
the season of storms. 

The New Year is presente 
ed by the artist as a chub- 
by little fellow holding a 
torch. This suggests an- 
other idea of the ancients 
—that he will kindle the 
household fires, and bring 
brightness into our homes, 
Italso suggests the warmth 
that should be in our hearts 
and show itself in kind 
words and acts. I think 
we are all much like the 
ancient Janus, on New 
Year's day, as we stand 
looking backward and for- 
ward. You young people 
can not look very far back, 
but in the other direction, 
what a long look ahead! 
But at present you need 
not try to see very far. The 
school-house suggests the 
near future duty, and the 
great privilege of all young 
folks. But all education is 
not found in the school- 
house; we are all of us 
scholars and all are teach- 


ers. Ae you look forward GY ae \ 
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weather will be sufficiently cured in three days to be 
made into bundles of convenient size, and placed in 
the stacks ready for dew-rotting, or water-rotting. 





Mr, Joseph Harris in the Far-West. 


Editorial Correspondence,* 
~~ — 


Hot 





Tracy, Minn.—We stop here for Sunday. 


day, 80 degrees in the shade, Shade scarce, wind abun- 
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can see your part of the \ 
\\ 


paper filled with things \\ 
that will not only amuse \W a 
and interest you, but also reed f 
instract— that is form a a 
part of that education 
which is found outside of 
the school-house. I must 
also ask the Boys and Girls 
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to help educate me, by S& 
teaching me your wants SSS 
and telling me the subjects SS 
that you would like to have NS 


me “Talk’’ about. Let us 
begin the new year full of 
hope, and as I give you the 
usual greeting of ‘A Hap- 
py New Year” it is with the feeling that I shall try 
to make it what I wishit to you all. THe Doctor. 
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Hemp Curture.—S. A. Saunders, Ulster County, 
N.Y. Hemp requires asoil sufficiently fertile for a crop 
of grain A grass or clover sod turned over and well 
rotted, is excellent. The seed is usually sown broad- 
cast, harrowed in lightly, and the surface afterwards 


rolled. Some prefer to sow in drills, as the crop is more 


easily cut. Four to six pecks of seed are required to the 
acre ; itshould be of the growth of tha previous year, 
heavy, and bright in color. The earlier the sowing can 
be done, and the plant escape severe frosts, the better. 
The crop, while growing, needs no cultivation, and is 
mature in three or three and a half months from sowing. 
Cutting is done with cradles made for the purpose, and 
heavicr than those for grain, but if the stalks are over 
seven feet high, a heavy knife or hook, somewhat like 
those used for cutting corn, is preferred. The stalks are 
laid on the ground with the butts even, andin favorable 
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dant. Hotel proprietor and his whole family go to 
church. Mr. Anderson, of Minneapolis, preaches. Good 
sermon, good singing, attentive congregation. Sabbath 
school; bright, happy children. Many of the stores 
open ; saloons closed; only four in the place, four hun- 
dred dollars license. Quiet Sabbath ; no drinking, no 
noise. After church took a walkin the country, much 
unbroken prairie. All round the village, on the prairie, 
furrows were placed about two rods apart. The grass 
inside to be set fire to on a still day, the inhabitants 
turning out to watch it, and keep the fire within bounds. 
On the outskirts of the village not much attempt at 
gardening. Prairie too tough to spade, and lots too 
small to plow. Good chance for market gardeners. Land 
cheap, market for vegetables good. Manure to be had 
for nothing. Sometimes pay twenty-five cents a load to 
any one who will draw the stuff away—fact. Monday 
rainy, good time to shoot ducks. Get a team and drive 
out to some lakes and sloughs, Hundreds of ducks hide 
in the long grass and rushes. Flock flies over, I send 


* (= Continued from the Dec. number, page 553. 











both barrels at them. ‘ Too far off!"* The report scares 
up scores of flocks. One flock flies towards Charley, 
‘**Bang,” “bang,” and I see two ducks fall. A flock 
comes over me, and I bang, bang, and the ducks fly all 
the faster! I goon one side of the slough, and Charley 
on the other. The man with ns has also a gun, and he 
drives off to another slough to frighten up the ducks, 
No lack of ducks, no lack of sport. Steady, hard rain, 
cold wind. Good time to shoot ducks no doubt, bat we 
conclude to go back to the village. In the afternoon 
commences to snow. We 
get round the stove, one 
man would not be surprised 
if the railroads are blocked. 
‘“*Four years ago, on the 
15th of October, we had a 
storm that killed hundreds 
of cattle and hogs. I lost 
eighteen hogs myself.”— 
“How so?” I asked. —‘‘We 
were not expecting the 
storm,”’ he said, “‘and the 
hogs were - left out—they 
crawled under a straw 
stack, The snow piled up 
round it, and covered’ it, 
We looked everywhere for 
the hogs, but did not find . 
them for a week, and 
when discovered, they were 
dead.””—"‘I supposed,” said 
I, ‘that. hogs. would live 
quite a time under a straw 
stack.”’—‘‘They would,” he 
said, ‘‘if they had got fairly 
into it, but they only got 
under the edge when the 
snow reached them, and 
they were probably _ half 
frozen before they got in. 
The storm lasted thirty-six 
hours, and the regular bliz- 
zard about twenty-four 
hours.”"—A farmer formerly 
from Ulster County, N. Y., 
who has eight hundred 
acres on the prairie, and 
who intended to go into 
sheep this fall, lost one 
hundred tons of hay yester- 
day by fire. The fire skip- 
ped the furrow, and the 
whole prairie was ‘soon 
ablaze. He did not seem 
at all discouraged. He could 
not keep sheep this winter; 
but he had not bought the 
sheep, so it did not much 
matter.—‘‘Wheat,” he said, 
“did not pay. Flax best 
crop. Brings one dollar and 
twelve cents per bushel.” — 
Another man condemned 
writers; they exaggerate, 
Instead of wheat yielding 
twenty to thirty bushels per 
acre, eight to ten is nearer 
the mark. Instead of one 
dollar per bushel, sixty and 
eighty cents, and this year 
thirty and fifty cents. Best 
No. 2, hard wheat at eleva- 
tor in Tracy, forty-eight 
cents ; very little as good 
as this. Oats, eighteen 
cents.—‘‘ Oats, this year, 
i pay better than wheat,” 
said Mr. Nevins, ‘“‘Last year 
I sold my wheat from the machine for eighty cents per 
bushel, this year it will not bring fifty cents. Oats, last 
year, sold for seventeen cents, this year, eighteen cents, 
It is easier to raise fifty bushels of oats per acre, than 
eighteen bushels of wheat.’’—‘‘ Flax seed,” said Mr. 
Walsh, ‘‘is being grown extensively. It is a convenient 
and profitable crop on the raw prairies, which, when 
broken up in May and immediately sown to flax, broad- 
cast, three pecks to one bushel of seed per acre, yield 
eight to twelve bushels per acre. On old land, yield 
fifteen to twenty bnshels, sometimes twenty-five bushels. 
Sells readily at one dollar and twelve cents per bushel.” 
Landlord ;—“ If farmers will take the money they get 
for the flax and pay their debts, and then if they will put 
any money they get afterwards, into stock, they will 
get rich. Four years ago any number of wo-year-ol 
steers could have been bought for fifteen a 
head, now they are worth twenty to twenty-five 
: Now for Dakota, ( 


The next morning, Tuesday, October 21, we left Tracy 
for Watertown, Redfield and Columbia, Dakota. i eed 
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are two trains standing in the depot, both going by dif- 
ferent routes to Redfield. Our baggage was checked 
through to Columbia. It was on the left hand train; we 
took the right; going through Amiret, Marshall, Ghent, 
Minneota, Porter, Canby, Gary, Altamont, Goodwin, 
Kranzburg, Watertown, Henry, Clark, Doland, and 
Frankfort. At Redfield, we united with the other train. 
The railroad accommodations are excellent. People at 
Tracy could not tell me which was the better road to go 
by. Both branches went through a splendid farming 
country. I do not doubt it. Certainly I shall long re- 
member this day’s ride. We struck the Dakota linea 
few rods east of Gary. Many passengers got up to look, 
“ There it is ; there is the stake!” Ofcourse there is no 
difference in the land on either side of the line. For 
miles and miles in ail directions, East, West, North and 
South, on the right hand and on the left hand, as far as 
you can see ahead, and as far as you can see behind, 
there is one vast, grand, beautiful prairie. Hour after 
hour the train goes on. Charley stands on the platform 
of the last car, fascinated with the view. A few months 
before his death, the lamented A. J. Downing wrote an 
article on ‘‘ the Beautiful in Ground.” He said there 
were people who “never thought of looking for beauty 
in the mere surface cf the earth.""—Horace Greeley, many 
years ago, on his way to deliver an address at a Western 
Pair, missed his train, and a couple of good-natured rail- 
road trackmen gave him a twenty or thirty mile ride over 
the prairies on a hand-car. He spoke disparagingly of 
the prairies ; did not admire them ; could not see much 
beauty in them. He probably was not in an amiable 
mood. As for me, my eye never got weary in looking at 
the ever-changing undulating surfaces of this magnificent 
prairie country. There is not much attempt at archi- 
tectural beauty in the erection of farm houses. The 
straw-stacks and barns are not models of neatness. Men 
on the prairies are fighting for existence, and have little 
time to think of beauty. But let us go back to our notes. 
A few miles west of Tracy was a large flock of Merino 
sheep. Ina few years we shall see them by the thousand. 

Ami ret.—Scarcely a house in sight. Prairie every- 
where, and never a tree for shade. A beautiful country. 


Mr. Harris will centinue his entertaining and 
valuable Notes on Western Travel in succeed- 
ing numbers of the American Agriculturist. 





Chat with Readers. 


——< 

Renc, ating Old Grass.—G. C. Colhof, Shannon Co., 

Dak. Your grass land, “thin in places,” may be helped by 

giving it a scratching with a harrow in early spring, and 

sowing grass seeds. If practicable, roll after sowing. We 
should sow seed of the kind of grass already growing. 


A Barbed Wire Fence.—2Z. Stuck, Iowa Co., Iowa. 
It should not be difficult to roll up the wire ofa fence. Must 
of the different kinds of barbed wire come coiled upon a 
reel or large spool. If this has been saved, detatch the wire 
from the posts, lay it upon the ground, and it may be easily 
rewound by making one end fast to the reel, and trundling 
that along over the wire. If the spool has not been kept, 
it would not take long to make one upon which to coil the 
barbed wire. 

Keeping Sweet Potatoes.—W. F. Orange, Hamilton 
Co., Ohio. In the southermost States, the potatoes are 
“banked,” or pitted. A level, dry place is selected, and 
several inches of pine straw laid uponit. The potatoes, not 
more than fifteen or twenty bushels in a bank, are piled up 
in as sharp acone as possible. This is covered with pine 
straw (leaves from the pine woods), and over this is placed 
alayer of corn stalks, upon which is thrown five or six 
inches of earth. A ventilator, with a cover to keep out 
rains, is provided for large banks. In Northern localities 
the potatoes must be handled carefully to avoid bruising. 
Spread in binsin a house which can be heated by a stove, 
and the temperature not allowed to fall below forty de- 
grees during the winter. 


- Doing Spring Work in Fall.—Mrs. H. C. Leonard, 
Essex Co., Mass., finds work to come on in spring faster 
than it can be disposed of, and asks us what may be done in 
the kitchen and flower garden in autumn, and relieve the 
crowded days of spring.—Much of the success as well as 
the pleasure of gardening depend upon keeping well ahead 
of the work, and not only can much that is usually done in 
spring be disposed of in autumn, but the work will be per- 
formed better on account of more favorable weather, and 
the more genial condition of the soil. Among the most 
important things in the vegetable garden is to clear up all 
rubbish, and to prepare the soil for spring planting, by 
manuring and plowing, or spading. The surface should at 
this time be left rough, and it will, especially if heavy and 
stiff, be greatly improved by alternate freezing and thawing 
during the winter. Onion sets may be planted, as may 
small onions, to furnish young onions or “ rare-ripes ” early 
next spring, Asparagus beds may be made, and rhubarb 
roots divided and planted. Among fruits, strawberry 
plants may be set out, though there is no gain in time over 
spriug planting; blackberries and raspberries are much 
better planted in autumn, and most fruit trees and decid- 
uous ornamental trees and shrubs may be transplanted at 
this time, in jocalities where the autumn is usually pro- 
longed. In the flower garden and the grounds, this season 





is most favorable for making all improvements, such as 
forming new beds, and opening drives and walks. Holland 
bulbs are always planted in the fall; but the division and 
replanting of clumps of hardy perennial flowers is usually 
left until spring. Autumn is much preferable for this 
work, as the roots have time to become established in their 
new places, and bloom much better than when disturbed in 
spring. Indeed there are so many things that can be done 
now as well, or even better than in our short, uncertain 
season called spring, that autumn on a well managed place 
is a time of great activity in anticipating spring work. 


L Every subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist, every canvasser, every 
club raiser, and every one generally, who is in- 


terested in its prosperity, will please turn 
immediately to page 36 of this issue. 


Our Very Latest Books. 


— > 
Published, Imported, and sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
Plant Life on the Farm,.—By M, T. Masters,M. 
D.: The Orange Judd Co., New York.—In view of the im- 
portance of plants as the source of all food, the intelligent 
cultivator must wish to know something of the machinery 
which does this wonderful work of converting the crude 
materials of the earth and the air into food for animals, 
and what are the changes which bring life out of dead 
materials. If the inquiring farmer or other cultivator is 
told that he can learn of these things in works upon 
structural botany and vegetable physiology, he is repelled 
by the titles, and by the fact that he will be obliged to 
select those matters concerning which he seeks informa- 
tion from many others that do not immediately concern 
him. Doctor Masters has happily met his want in * Plant 
Life on the Farm.” He presents such of the phenomena 
of vegetable life and growth, as will give the farmer a 
clear idea of the work of the plant, without the use of 
unnecessary technicalities. The style of the author is 
admirably clear, and he keeps in mind the fact that while 
he is addressing intelligent readers, they are not versed 
in the sciences. We know of no better presentation of 
the latest discoveries and most modern views of the sub- 
ject on vegetable growth than is given in this modest 
work by Dr. Masters. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 


Ornamental Gardening for Americans. 
—By Elias A. Long: The Orange Judd Co., New York. 
—This work was prepared with a view to supply a plain 
and practical work on ornamental gardening at a moder- 
ate price. The first of the several parts, into which the 
work is divided, is devoted to Materials of Ornamental 
Gardening. These, of course, largely consist of trees, 
shrubs, and other plants, including the grasses, which 
are to give a finish to the work, by forming a carpet of 
verdure to set off all the rest. The descriptions of trees, 
etc., mainly have reference to their value in ornamental 
gardening, and are properly brief. Water, rocks, and 
other natural materials receive proper treatment. In 
giving plans for the laying out or the improvement of 
places, the author avoids the too common mistake of 
providing only for large grounds. He recognizes the fact, 
that the smallest front yard is capable of being treated 
tastefully or otherwise, and such limited areas receive 
their full share of attention. Many farms only need to 
have their natural features turned to good account, to 
become’ highly ornamental, without interfering with 
their usefulness as farms. What is said on this subject 
is worthy of general attention. The chapters on open 
squares in towns and villages, the planting of school- 
house yards or grounds, as well as those belonging to 
various public buildings, etc., furnish suggestions which 
have a wide application, and are commended to all in- 
terested in village improvement. The teachings of no 








. part of the work are more needed than those relating to 


cemeteries. While in the beauty of our burial places we 
are on the whole far in advance of other countries, there 
is still, even in the older portions of the Union, abund- 
ant room for improvement. The teachings on the sub- 
ject of garden cemeteries are eminently sensible and 
practical. Not the least useful portion of the book is 
that which suggests the work to be done in each month, 
in order to have a large or a small place in proper keep- 
ing. The work is abundantly illustrated, and the in- 
structions given are so plain, that they may be readily 
followed by all readers. Price, post-paid, $2.00. 


The Orchids of New England.—Mr. Henry 
Baldwin, of Orange, N. J., has written, and Messrs. 
Wiley & Sons have published, a very clever volume, 
entitled “Orchids of New England.’’ This work, 
with one hundred and sixty pages and with forty 
illustrations, will be found a very useful guide for those 
who desire to study that interesting class of plants. It 
is written by an author who is in love with the subject, 
and enters with warmth and enthusiasm upon the work 
in hand. We will forward this volume, post-paid to any 
address, on receipt of $2.50. 





The Science of Agriculture, by Frederick J. 
Lloyd, F. C. 8., embodies a course of lectures in which 
the author explains the scientific principles that lie at 
the foundation of rational modernagriculture. Soils, as 
to their origin, composition, physicial properties, and 
improvement, are fully treated. Manures, barn-yard 
and artificial, and their application form the subjects of 
exhaustive chapters, while the chemistry and physiology 
of plants, and of animals, rotation of crops, permanent 
pastures, and the management of live-stock, receive 
their shareof attention. It is natural that an English 
work like this should, in details, favor the British 
farmers. Wiley & Sons, Publishers. Price, post-paid, 
from this office, $4.00. 


iin 


Bound Volumes of the American Agricul- 
turit for the year 1884 are now ready. Price $2.00 per 
volume here at the office, or $2.80 if sent by mail. 











VALUABLE BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Plant Life on the Farm.,—By M. T. 
Masters, M. D., F.R.8. A sketch of the Physiology or 
Life History of Plants; of the way in which they are af- 
fected by the circumstances under which they exist, and 
how they in turn react upon other living beings, and upon 
natural forces. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Recollections of Fly Fishing for 
Salmon Trout and Grayling.—By 
Epwarp Hamitton, M.D., F.L.S. Illustrated by a 
Mezzotint, engraved by F. S. Haden. 8 Woodcuts. 
Cloth, 8vo. 1.75 


Ornamental Gardening for Amer- 
icans.—A Treatise on Beautifying Homes, Rural Dis- 
tricts, and Cemeteries, by Elias A. Long, Landscape 
Architect; author of ‘The Home Florist.” Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 

Every Day in the Country. — By 
Harrison Weir. With Drawings for Every Day and 
the Months, and Eight Colored Pictures. By the Author. 
400 Illustrations. An exquisite little work, square 16mo., 
elegantly bound in brown, blue, and gold. A tasteful 
and elegant Holiday Present. 1.00 

Your Plants.—Plain and Practical Direc- 
tions for the Treatment of Tender and Hardy Plants in 


the House and inthe Garden. By James Sheehan, Prac- 


tical Florist, Geneva, N. Y. Paper Covers. 40 cts. 


**Cats,°? Their Points and Clase 
sification.—With Chapters on Feline Ailments, and 
their Remedies, How to Train, etc. By Dr. W. Gordon 
Stables, author of “Our Friend the Dog,” ete. 2.00 

The Farmers’ Calendar. — By John 
Chaimers Morton. While this volume is designed 
especially for the latitude of England, it contains 
matters of very great interest and value for this country. 


Half calf, 8vo. 6.00 
Hand-Book of Agriculture.—By R. 
Ewrne. 12mo. Limp Cloth. 30 cts. 


Whe Forester, A Practical Treatise on the 
Planting, Rearing, and General Management of Forest 
Trees. By James Brown, Inspector of Woods and For- 
ests, Benmore House, Port Elgin, Ontario. Assisted by 
his son, George E. Brown. Fifth Edition. Enlarged 
and Improved. Fully Illustrated with Plates and Wood 
Cuts. Large 8vo. Half leather, 9(0 pages. 10.00 


Practical Forestry.—By Anprew §. 
Futter. A Treatise on the Propagation, Planting, and 
Cultivation, with a description and the botanical and 
popular names of all the indigenous trees of the United 
States, both Evergreen and Deciduous, with notes on a 
large number of the most valuable Exotic species. Just 
published. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 








Our Rural Catalogue. Winter Edition. 


80 Pages, 8vo., describing over 200 of our different 
publications on Out-door Life. 125 Illustrations. Sent 
on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 


Sportsman’s Companion. Winter Edi- 
t ion. Most elegantly and beautifully illustrated. 
Forty pages of descriptions of books. 

Sent on receipt of 5 cents for mailing. 


SENT FREE.—NEW EDITION. 

Our beautifully illustrated, 82mo. Catalogue, containing 
descriptions of three hundred valuable books on Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc., will be sent free to any one for- 
warding by postal card his address to us, the Publishers, 
751 Broadway, New York. 

Address Publishers of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


>SEE>PAGES>55>AND+36>ROR>HUMBUG>EX POSURES>AND>PAGE>38+KOR<GRAND>NEW>PREMIUM. ke 
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yo Sumptuots Hua Books. 


NATY RE’ s SERIAL ST By Epwarp 


Ror eautifully an Ag wg | RY ted with Wood- 
engravings from Drawi _— | WILLIAM HAMILTON GIB- 
SON, and FREDERIO DIELM dP: xvi., 430, Square 8yo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $5.00; Git ges, $5.35. 


NC RA BLES IN HOLLAND. 
SKETCHING. RAMBL Beautifully and Pro- 
fusely Illustrated with Wood- I from Drawings 
by the Author and EpwIn A. ABBEY. With Two Artists 
Full-Page Proo!s, Japanese Paper, without erry » ER 
xvi., 842. Square 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $5.00 
Edge 8, $5.25 





(er Any of the above works sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States or Cana a, on receipt 0, 
the price. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, .......c000 cccccesccccceses . -$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............. sawediceil ac 1a aideweeuee 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR. ...... cccoccccsccccescccescsesseccce 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PROPLBS 6. ccicccccecsccevecvccces . 200 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, One 
TORP (AR WIG acdc ccs ctvcvepscanscecikecsses aubwewe 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada. 

The Volumes of the WEEKLY and Bazar begin with the 
first Numbers for January, the Volumes of the Youne 
PEOPLE with the first Number for November, and the Vol- 
umes of the MaGazIngz with the Numbers for June and 
December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of each 
Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, except in 
cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 

Specimen copy of HarPprrR’s YOUNG PEOPLE sent on re- 
ceipt of four cents in stamps. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: aweekly | 


publication, containing works of Travel, Biography, His- 

tory, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices ranging from 10 to 25 

cents per number. Full list of Harper’s Franklin Square 

Library will be furnished gratuitously on application to 

HarPerR & BROTHERS. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order 
or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





(@- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three and 
four thousand yolumes, mailed on receipt of Ten Cents in 
Postage Stamps. 





Low Prices tor Butter. 

The New York Tribune, in its market report, explained 
why some butter is sold for such low prices. In 8 eaking 
of butter it said: ‘Light colored goods are very hard to 
dispose of and several lots were thought well sold at 8to10 
cents.”’ If butter makers would get the top price they 
should use the Improved Butter Hore made by V Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. gives a pure dande- 
lion color and never turns red, or wae but tends to im- 
prove and preserve the butter. 


ESFYLES 











The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter. without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great valu~ to housekeepers, 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter. 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always beara 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York, 


Cuff Buttons, Watch Chains, 


Watches and jewelry. hed different styles at gow pres 
Send for circular. © C. C. CUMMINGS, 88 Dey S 














OLUMBIG | 
? BICYCLES 


poe) ix YCBES) 


USE 


= yom, 
ii eo RATE ce ce 


ELE Sohne ee 


“If Teould not tania olde re mine 

for its wei ht in solid. gold. For Gfteen t from 
three to eight a every month with stubborn sick head- 
ache. Since I have been riding the bicyele I have lost 
only two days from. that cause, and I baven’t spent a dol. 
Lar for @ doctor.” Rsv. GEO. F. PENTECOST. 








ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


a 


MARK 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 














WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURELS OF 


PORTABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 
Steam Engines 


Of the HIGHEST STANDARD, in every respect, of ma- 
terials and workmanship. Were pioneers in the 
manufacture of 


Practically Portable Steam Engines, 
And with determined policy to build only the BEST Ma- 
CHINERY from the BES? MATERIALS, and in the BEST MAN- 
NER OF CONSTRUCTION, and with continued improvements, 
have attained the HIGHEST STANDARD in excellence of work- 
manship, simplicity of design and sapes sity of power. Fora 
quarter of a century have maintained their manufacture, the 


Standard Portable and Agricultural Engi 


of the world. Descriptive Circuiars sent on appl coll 
Mention this paper. 


STUDY Thorough and practical In- 
struction given by mail in Book-keepin; 
Business Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthand, 
7 = reasonable. Send seamps 


HLET to C 
DENCE BUSINESS SCHOOL, “el Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














INSEED CAKE. 
INSEED MEAL, (Old Process.) 
Comoran mas SEED CAKE. 


OTTON SEED 


of our ow mtectere, seen? in quality. Meal 
aie grgusd and Dolt 
tions on 


a [RES Abana sw Tate: me, 


“HWJOHNS 
‘ASBESTOS 
LIQUID ho nsinn 


Are the purest, finest pare ay durable and economi-: 
cal paints ever made for purposes. famine 
colors and Pamphlet on " ‘Brewerane Decora 
free by mail. 


ROOF, CAR, AND BRIDGE PAINTS. 


In Sevencolors. Are especially adapted for Seealien, 
barns, fences, and for trom end rough yoo dwor 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, 


The best in the market. Suitable for steep or flat roofs 
in all. climates. Easily applied by any one. 


PLASTIC STOVE LINING. 


Cc of Asbestos and other fire-proof materials, 

a ready for use, and can be applied oy 
at half the cost of o rick. 

is. “invaluable aod lining Cooking and Heating Stoves, 

Furnace etc., and for repairing stove and flue 

joints, broken fire’ re brick, ete., ete. 


Send for Full Descriptive Catalogue, Samples, étc., etc. 


H, W. JOHNS Mannfacturing Company 


87 Maiden Lane, New York. 

175 Randolph St., Chicago. 

170 North 4th St., Philadelphia. 

Billiter House, Billiter St., London, 

SoLE MANUFACTURERS of Genuine Asbestos Liquid Paints, 
Roof Paints, Roofing, Steam team Nise Proe 4 oe giles, Coverings, 


Piston and Packi king, 
Coatings, etc., etc. 


KNAE 























PIAN 
Tone, Touch Vai te Durability. 


WIhniam HNABE & CO, 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No.112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


ORTES. 














Send for Price List _ and Circu 


AUTOMATIC 


‘““NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 
Bolen. see tjorrs eee RUNNING. 
Most Beautiful and Durable Work, 
AND DOES NOT INJURE HEALTH. 
Willcox & Gibbs8., Mi, Co., 658Broadway, N.Y. 














The TexasT ooth-Pick. 


Cut shows exact size and style, has three 
_ blades, file-tested: Wide, keen, strong, 
Compact. Price, by mail, $1. 
Blades replaced free if soft or 
flawy. Good 1-blade,25c,; Strong 
2-blade, 50c. Ladies 2-blade 
Pearl, 50c.; Gent’s fine 8-blade, 
$1. Hunting Knife, $i. Cattle 
Knife, $1. Heavy Pruner, $i. 
48-page List free, also, “How 
to Use a Razor.” 

o> MABER & GROSH, 
mad 4th ft., Toledo, 0, 
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BLISS's. ILLUSTRATED + 
+ HAND-BOOK, 

For the FARM AND GARDEN, 150 Pages, 300 

Illustrations, tells wHaT, WHEN, and How to plant, and 


is full of information invaluable to all interested in 
gardening. MaILED FOR THREE TWO-CENT STAMPS, 


to cover postage. 


BLK. BLISS & SOKS, $4 Barclay st. 


NEW YORK. 


RRR RR RE ERE AARNE EOI DLO ELE TEE TLD IE E D) 
4 SLISHE . 
wmoo have EE DS by some 

owers for 47 years. They do not 
feve the largest Seed farms, ware- 
houses or business in the country. 
nor do they offer fictitiously valued 
‘collections of ds, containing 
‘varieties of little value to the 
planter. They cater to the practi- 
cal consumer who wishes value for 
the money expended. Dreer’s 
Garden Calendar for 1885, 
offerin, ey i DE for the Garden 














sn Farms aed tee 714 Bcenee ter Street, Phila. 


BURPEE FARM ANNUAL 


FOR 1885 
Will be sent FREE 
of over pages, and tells all about the 


to any address. It isa 
BEST GARDEN, FARM and FLOWER SEED S 


uding IMPORTANT NOVEL- 








incl 
- TIES of Real Merit, which cannot be obtained else- 


where. It contains hundreds of beautiful new illustrations 
and two superb colored plates. Alto; ether a ivy! 's FARM 
AnnvAL is one of the MO OsT f MPLETE CATA- 
LOGUES published, and shou id be in the oa of every 
‘armer and gardener. Burpee’s Seeds are Warranted of 
best quality, and prices very reasonable. 


WwW. ATLEE BURPEE &CO., 


Nos. 4477 N. Fifth St. 
Noe 75 ad 498 Work Ave. Hiladelphia, Pa. 


JOHN SAUL’S 


CATALOGUE of Ni Beautiful Plants for 
1885, ready in 








and 
anuary, ks al a colored Plate, 
Tt is full in io y good and beautiful plants, as well as all 
the novelties of me 
The rich collection of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
and Hothouse Plants, are well grown and at low prices. 
Free to all my ceneiows to others, 10 cts; ora plain 


copy . 
Catalogue of Seeds, Roses, Orchids, Fruits, etc., gratis. 


cS its,all the 
md and old. Gur 1885 


ORD a SON, Ravenna, O. 


a [IST'S 












REER, Seeds- 


full of valuable cultural directions, 
containing 8 colored plates, and em- 
bracing everything new and rare in 


imptitiea ter the Garden,” pETERHENDERSOK 
&CO. = 


SEEDS AND PLANTS, Will be mailed on 
receipt of stamps to cover postage [MPM mCy MMOL QGG-\ [IRM 


( cents). To customers of last = 
NEWYORK. 


season sent free without application. 


Be t-t:}) 
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LX°_, 
“i FRUIT RE 






r 18885 is a richly illustrated and elegantly printed book of seventy pages, with illuminated cover. It tellsthow to 
— all kinds of fruits, gives honest descriptions and fair prices of all worthy varieties, new and old, of SMALL FRUITS, 
RUIT AND NUT TREES; representin the largest and best stock in the U.S. Contains full instructions for planting, 
pruning and obtaining Fruit Trees and lants, and is ene with information valuable to all interested in fru ts, espe- 
cially beginners. The difterent grades are figured, enabling a novice to determine ata glance, the size to order. Price 


with six colored plates, 10 cents; without plates, 5 cents. ice lists free. J. OVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 





SSSSSSSSS6666S5-6S6S66SS6SS5S8H 
NEW-+VEGETABLES+A+SPECIALYY. () 


A customer writes: “ For 26 years I have dealt with you. I 
have lived in Iowa, Missouri, “Kansas, and Colorado, and no ) 
matter what soil or climate, the result was alw ays the same, 
to wit; religiously honest and edhe ” Thisis the quality of 
seed I would be happy to supply to all farmers and gardeners 
in the United States, sendingthem free my new vegetable and 
flower seed Catalogue for 1885. The collection of vegetable 
seed I offer, is one of the most extensive found in any Ameri- 
can Catalogue. A large portion of it being of my own 

owing. As the original introduder of the Eclipse Beet, 

arly Ohio, and Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Early Corn, 
the ubbard Squash, Marblehead ‘Cabbage, and a score of 
other new vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. In ) 
wilt be foun and on the farmsof those who plant my seed, 
will be found my best advertisement. 

ES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


cencaiatihdasiiaieadilgan FER SSOSSSSCEOH 


GSSSsssecess 
FRUIT TREES. ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
PLANTS AND BULBS. 


GRAPE VINES. 
SMALL FRUITS. SHRUBS AND ROSES. 


An immense stock. Splendid Assortment. Warranted true, Remarkably cheap—40 CHOICE 


a | S E T S Send for Catalogue free. 380th year. 500 Acres. 21 Greenhouses. Address 
: THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


K? FLORAL 
VICK’S “Guibs 


A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plate, and 1000 illus- 














trations, with descriptions of the best Flowers and Vege- 
tables, prices of Seeds and Plants, and how to grow them. 
Printed in English and German. Price only 10 cents, which 


may be deducted from first order. It tells what you want for 
the Garden, and how to get it instead of runnin to the grocery 
at the last moment to buy whatever seeds are left over, meeting 
with disappointment after weeks of waiting 

BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


Vorum S USTRATED bY bevy M: AGAZINE, Colored Plate in every 
num- .ber,and many fine illus- trations. Price, $1.25 a year; Five copies 
for $5. Specimen numbers 10 cts; 3 trial copies 25 cts. We will send to one address Vick’s 
agazine and any one of the followin publications at the prices named below—really two magazines at the 


xe of one—Century, $4.50; Harper’s Monthly, $4.00; St. aA nolas, §" 50; Good Cheer, $1.25; or Wide Awake, 
ood Cheer, and Vick’s Magazine for $3.00. ‘ AME S VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW:RARE Hig 


ble sorts. pon ne heaper. Plants, 
safe arrival guaranteed. 


mail, a special 
For exe a 15 splendid = 
i CHEAP $1 S818 fencer. Pacteoe 
131 Chrysan cm, 
sient! Flower , $1, or 17 for 50c., or 8 for 25e. 5 


Ri, or 14 for 50c. rap ce 7 ti 
choice Vegetable and 8 hoice Flower Seeds, 50c. rae a | 











1 Russian Apricot, and Quince, #1. 12 Gr ey pg 
ni hampion — ra jnes, 
S1, or 120ll ono is 1. "dg steene Strawberry he, Seorts pari tolate, 81. 7 & Handy Gatalpa, sf 40 Sweet Chest- 
nuts, ye nable Catalo rue of over Ii Black ae a Ever, ¥. ey es > ei neon 001 things beside, 
le over veryt 
Fa rh gue Gouge Ved Everything kept i in the tae” Siet Yoon pot plants to — 


500 Acr 
_ortditite, THE STORRS & “HARRISON CO. EXNcutite 


‘SIBLEY’S 


SEEDS 


END for our ILLUSTRATED ER S 
SORIPTIVE CATALOGUE rs 
Flower, and Field 


P LANTS eri Hisham 
m application. 


HIRAM S| SIBLEY & co. 


‘822.826 E. Main St. pny ing Camas St. 














coop AND PURE SEED 


for your poreen, lawn andfarm. Our NEW CATALOGUE 
now ready, and will be sent free to all who apply. It isa 
beautifai book, full of illustrations, one colored 
plate, and contains a vast amount of information for the 
gardener and farmer. All our seeds are grown and selected 
with the greatest care, and - invite market gardeners and 
others desiring pure and _ good seed to send for = 
book at once. Having eo —s poussoen — 
know what the perceners We offer est SEED 
DRILLS, GARDEN P: LOWS. GEM CULTIVATORS, HORSE 
,ETC., at special rates to gardeners and large growers. 












Original introducers of the Li ILLE DRUMHEAD 


: ‘ por Seed, 2% cts. per CABBAGE, the best variety ever grown. It will pay you to 
ar epay 50 ets. 


- ya free on 
price by Wat by Waltay. Waaneze, San Bernardino, Cal. 





send for our Catalogue before buying seeds or tools. 
MENDENHALL & CO,, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Free to All. 


Our new Fall Catalogue of Seed Wheat, Bulbs, Plants, 
Small-Fruits, etc. Send us your address at once on postal, 
as you ought to have it before purchasing anywhere. 

BENSON, MAULE & CO., Phila., Pa. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


and GRAPE VINES, strictly pure and first-class, at 
reasonable - ices. All the leading new and standard varie- 
ties. Now is the best time to prepare your orders. Illus- 
trated Descriptive Catalogue free. Address, 


H. G. CORNEY, VE P-ROE. 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y 


FAIRVIEW NURSERIES, 


Established 1835. 

Jumbo Strawberry, latest of all new Peaches, John Haas 
and Ford’s late w hite, 150 Peach trees, Keiffer and Le Conte 
Pear, Champion Quince: all kinds fruit trees and small 
fruit plants, and Osage Orange. Catalogues free. 

Address, JOHN PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 








AMERIC AN 


_AGRICULTURIST. 








NUAL FREE. BIG STOCK. PRICES 
L aw. (Agents for Planet Jr, Comstock and 
other Seed Drills, Cultivators, &c. Also the 
Common rats Potato Digger). Originators < 
the PA ON, ACME, PERF ECTION and 
ea RITE TOMATOES. We call special attention of 
Market Gardeners to our superior strain of CABBAGE 
aud ONION seed. A.W.LIVINGSTON’S SONS, Columbus,0O. 





SEND YOUR NAME NOW 
for our GARDEN and FARM 
Dee eee a Sean 
me! 
need not write for it. fe Addeess 
JOHNSON & STOKES, 
Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRAPE VINES, 


all varieties, old and new, including NIAGARA, ones A 
stock in America. Prices very low. Catalogue free. 
SILAS WILSON, Atlantic, Iowa. 











NIAGARA WHITE GRAPE. MARLBORO a te Lb 
Bi: §. ANDERSON, Union § N.Y. Catal 





CABBAGE SEED. 


Long Island Cabbage Seed is the very best. 
For Price List to the Trade, address 


FRANOIS BRILL, Riverhead, Long Island, N. Y, 





DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED NUR- 
SERY CATALOGUE, and Guide for the Fruit 
and Ornamental Planter, sent to all applicants. 

WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


OR SA] LE.—STANDARD PEAR TREES CHEAP. 
Heavy Trees. HARVEY CURTI 
Owego Nursery, Tioga County, New Fork. 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


establishment ——s 
BUSINESS of ROSES. GOLA ROE RO 
,in 


a sr Soees 
USES 


‘em -= 
than rn esta! 
— for - 


ito y post-offi 
all labeled, for $13 3 


for Ro and Extrag: We olv 
xtr more 
i ments gro wpm ty Pots an’ 
diate end poy 5 ely, a 
e arieties, 
t2 for $23 J "a5 for $5; 75 10 


pao ton vid en 
. a 
FSi L2C Wee one 70 NOEE & vb CO illustrat TR, be <i 


Bose Grower St Otove Cboesas Oo., Pa. 
NEW SEEDS ‘vricens arezy.. 


Z.DE FOREST ELY & 00., 


Wholesale Seed Merchants, 
1122 MARKET STREET, 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
Z. DE FOREST ELY ROBERTS STEVENSON. 
Late of the firm of Buist. 














FREE TO ALL. 

a new ithustrated Bi ys 
atalogue of 90 8, COn- 
taining description an eae of 
: best varieties of Plants, 
Gard den and Flower | 

Bulbs, Roots, Shrubs, Sma 
Fruits and Trees will be mailed 


aranteed to be of 
first quality. Wholesale and retail. 
Address, 


Nanz & Neuner, Louisville, Ky. 













846 Established 40 Yrs. 1885 
New Catalogue now ready and 
mailed to all applieants. 


, ’ PLANT SEED COMPANY, 
812 & 814. N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


83S ae THE LARGEST 
. And Most Beautiful 
Early Pear. 


Ripening in Central New York earl: 
July, and Sells at High Prices. Sen for 
history ot Original Tree, 100 yrs. 
old. (2 ~ Headquarters for Kieffer 

Pears, Parry Strawberries, Wilson, 
Jr.» Blackberries, 


Baro uapherriccteewee Wm. Parry, Parry P.0.,N.J. 
BIG§ BERRIES and lots of them can be 
grown if you follow our 


ethod, Free Catalogue describes all 
varieties, HALE BROS., So. Glastonbury, Conn 


“RANCOCAS!” 


The most productive, hardy, early RED ASP- 
ERRY, Good color. Fine quality. Carries Rar A 
aie eat Market Berry. Should be planted by every one. 
Il dealers and agg. tee should offer it for Spring of 
885. Send for history, description, testimonials and terms. 


W, H. MOON, (Co-Introducer), Morrisville, Pa. 




















PERRY'S 


INV. 

Will be mailed E> 

toall applicants FRE E-we 
and tp customers 6 og? without 


it. It contains tt ilustrations, prices, 
d ms and dire ones for planting 
Vegetable at and Flower SEE: 


D.M.FERRY &CO.>Sine* 


The Comet 


NEW EAR PEAR 
size. — etme 420, BA ra The 
earliest and most beautiful ul pear kno 


bushel. (¢# Send for Rall rat $8 pet 
‘Address, J. 8S. COLLINS, Moores- 
town, New Jersey. 


WILL BUY ONE 
ALL RICHT 


i currem 

[aries tt! U self-feed, STRAW & 
r HAY CUTTER. 

The knife is Steel, and tempered,and 
is fastened to lever with three bolts, 
_ can be easily taken off to sharpen, 
he length of cut is regulated by the 

lever to which the knife is bolt 

ie higher the lever is raised, the 
lenges it will cut. All are warranted. Send for 


Geculae ty which i ee be PUG Coinnbus, °. 





























“ACME” 





Agents 
Wanted. 





= <\ NN 
+ ae ~ eS WAY AS X 
iis SSCVVY SS — 


PULVERIZING CLOD 


RUSHER AND RROW, .l 


The ** ACME” sub; jects the soil to the action set 
Crusher and Leveler and to the Cutting. We 


Turning process of DOUBLE anes of 
COULTERS, the — oe CARE 81 
which give immense cu 3, feve ~~ Thus the the fl oe 
operations of crushing ie veling off the groans, 
and thoroughly pulve fe oo pe 
he e same time. mz aides 

ring Teeth avoids. ‘pulling “up <= rub Cas 
coped any, adapted to d hard 4 
where other Wertows utterly fall works perfectly 0} 
light soil, and is the only Harrow’ that cuts over the 
entire surface of the groun 
Sizes, 4to15ft. wide. We seltver free at distributing depots. 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED. ag tt Fad 5 acters soon 
off a base imitation or s se inferi 
ance that it is better, 1 SA TISEY TOURSELY BY 
ORDERING AN * TOME ” ON TRIAL. We wili send 
a Double Gang Acme to any yaocntns 2 
United States, and {if it does not suit, he may send it back 
we oes return freight. We don’t ask pay until tried 


own farm. 
*Send for Pamphlet con Thousands of Testimo- 


as from 48 different States and Territories. 
NASH & BROTHER, 


Branch Office : MILLINGTON 
HARRISBURG, PA, | New Jersey. 


N. B.—“ TILLAGE IS MANURE Anp oTHER Essays,” 
SENT FREE TO PARTIES WHO NAME THIS PAPER. 


MATTHEWS?’ orice 


DRILL 
Hand Cultivator, 
Wheel Hoe, 


SINGLE OR y Neg wn 


itted by leading Seedsmen and Market Gardeners 
a to be the most —2 and reliable implements 


d cultiva en crops. of 
7 = oo ward reg The aaiee aa ines | are Thade only by 


TB EVERETT & CO, Boston, Mass. 


Send for circulars, giving latest prices and improvements. 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &. 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
co., Sy racuse, N.Y. 


GRIND YOUR OWN BOKE, 


Meal, 0 Shells & Corn 


e BS ND MILL (Ff. 


Patent 1 ver Milis snd Farm Food 


ng poultry. Also Power 
N BROS., Easton, Pa. 

















Milise Circulars an and Tega 








~ STROWBRIDGE SOWER 


| ICAST pobitlid ym mee oui == salt, ashes, 


mas 





‘BEST. CHEAPEST. S SIMPLEST. 





[885 








mended by 
inU.8, Fully 
not be put off v 


C.W. DORR, Manager 


RACINE SEEDER’ COMPANY, 283 rou mind DES 


CATALOGUE 


Containing 30 Pages and over 40 Engra’ 


“PLANET JR’ FA 
sgh Sa 
REDUCTION IN F 


M0 former can aifend to he withos’ Seas 


HOLLOW STEEL STANDARD 36 a 
seaross§ L ALLEN & CO. Mis, Pll 


SAVES SEED a 


once for new free 
mil infocunesian and hundreds 
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EVERY FARMER HIS OWN MILLER 


THE HALLADAY 


Geared Wind Mill 


Me SS 

: Ss , As used for 
= Shelling and 
Elevating 











We have had 
YEARS’ experience in 
the Manufacture of 


Wind Mills andPumps 





Buy the BEST, for in the 
end itis the CHEAPEST. 





Send for Catalogue illustrating the above machin- 
ery; also Pumping Wind Mills, Pumps, Tanks, Noyes’ 
Haying Tools, Horse Powers, Jacks, &c. | 
Give depth and location of your well; quantity of water 
swanted. State also what machinery you wish to operate, and 
Sate dias Poe rena attested eal 


U.8. Wind Engine & Pump (Co., Batavia, Kane Co., Ill 





THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions for erecting sent with the first 

mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 









free. OH 
WEED MILLOO. ,Bataria, KaneCo,IL 
















Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits 
for Actua Worxsuor busi- 
m= ness. Lathes for Wood or Metal. 
Circular Saws, Scroll Saws, 
Formers, Mortisers, Tenoners, 
etc., etc. Machines on TRIAL 

IF DESIRED. Descriptive Cata- 
e and Price List Free. 


W. FE. & J. BARNES CO. 
Address 65 Ruby 





St. Hockford, Il. 
$50 REWARD 
will be paid for any Grain 
Fan of same size that can 
clean and bag asmuch Grain or 
Seed in oneday asour Patent 
MONARCH Grain _ and 
Seed Separator and a 
et which we offer to the pu’ 
inate dad estes bee, 
Seiyank MACHINE'S. 
ARK S Ohio, U. 8. A. 











are unequalled in exacting service. 
Used by the Chief Mechanician of 
the U.S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- 
miral Commanding in the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
cal work; and by Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. * 








THE SUGAR MAKER‘S CHOICE. 


Twenty-five per cent more Sugar every 
yearand abetter qual- : 
POST’S . 







from any others, is the 
ne gs over — No. 2, $4.25 per hundred. 
aple Sugar Makers that use them. €3” Their per- 
fect working guaranteed. Only a trial is needed 
to convince one of their superiority over all 
others, If every Sugar Maker not having tested them 
will tap half his sugar bush with the Eurekas the com- 
ing season, a full supply the following season will be the 
result. Ef you fail to procure a supply of a 
ware dealer or Agent, I will deliver at 
No.1, $4.50 per 2ny Railroad 
hundred, Station_named 
in the U.S. east 
ef the Missis- 
ver not 










is sippi Ri 

Ss less than 100 

So Spouts on re- 

o 4 ceipt of these prices, I will send 

Ss you a of my No.1land No. 2 Spouts 
cs § post-paid, on receipt of five U.S. 2-cent 

o stamps Descriptive circulars sent free. 





_ Mention this paper and address 
orders at once to C. C. POST, Burlington, Vt. 
Buy Eurekas only, and avoii becoming tvfringers. 





ECLIPSE 
POST HOLE DIGGER. 


The Greatest LABOR-SAVING 
tool ever invented for digging holes in 
the ground. This Digger works on a new 
principle, and is u:like any thing in the 
market. It is neither an Auger or a 
Plunger, but is driven in the ground by 
a handle which works in a pipe similar 
toatelescepe. We claim for his tool : 

ist. That one man can dig from two to 
three hundred holes two feet deep in 
~ ordinary ground in one day. 

2d. That it will dig holes any size or 
depth required. 

8d. That it will work successfully in 
very hard or rough ground where 
a diggers and augers will not work 
a 
















all. 
4th. You can stand up straight while 
using it, consequently no back-breaking 
work is required. It will pay to send for 
dencriptive circulars and price list to 
-COLE & FLEMING,Manufacturers, 
Springfield, Ohio. 









CHANDLER 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DRIVES IT. 


Send for 
Circulars to 





& TAYLOR, 





2 NO FARMER SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


DARNELL’S PATENT 


FURROWERAND 
MARKER! 


H.W, DOUGHTEN ies Moar S73 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR 





BOWKER’S 


Hill and Drill Phosphate with Potash. 


A general Fertilizer for all crops, and low in 


price. Send for Pamphlet. 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., Boston and New York. 





PREPARED 





PERTILIZING SALT, 





All wenaring 
kind of Salt. 

to 20 tons. 
load at wholesale prices. rite for 





Ground fine and mixed by Machinery with 


LIME, POTASH, WOOD ASHES, OXIDE OF IRON, 


MAGNESIA, GYPSUM AND GREASE. 


qualities which yon do not get in any other 
hipped in bulk and sacks in car loads of 12 
EF! RMERS, club together and buy a car 
my paper ** Salt 
yings.’? Prices and sample by mail. 


Address E, S. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 





WATCHES 


They are recognized as TH 
BEST for aii uses in whic 
close,time and durability are re- 
quisites. Sold in principal cities 
and towns by the COMPANY’S 
Exclusive Agents (leading jewel- 
ers), who give a FULL warranty. 





the customer’ 
keeping the one 
that suits « 











ANCLO-SWISS 


eS M Ik FOOD 


For Infants and Invalids. 


Recommended by leading 

Physicians throughout the 

world. It consists of choice 

cooked cereals, refined wheat 

gluten, and Condensed Milk, 

and contains the property of 

diastase, which converts the 

starch in the Food into soluble 

and easily digested dextrine 

and sugar, when used according 

to the directions. It is notonly 

TRADE MARE. snvyaluable for SICK and 

WEAKLY INFANTS and INVALIDS, but also 

the best known Food for well children. When 

more well children are fed with it, fewer 

will become feeble. Until the period of dentition 

the BEST substitute for MOTHER’S MILK is 
the ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK. 


Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk 


Is the BEST and CHEAPEST 


FOR CENERAL USE, 
And has a LARGER SALE than all other brands 
combined. 


ANGLO eeecages & Milk | Convenient & 


Cocoa and Milk : ‘ 
SWISS | coffee and Milk J Economical. 
DPOQOOQOrwooeam™m™=—_ 


33 Million Tins of these goods sold in 1883. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS GENERALLY. 











CRATEFUL—COMFORTINGC. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately-flavored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever .there is a weak point. We may esca 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service 
Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 









ves only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. The 
most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers, 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by Physicians. Sold 
everywhere. Send for our Book on the Care and Feeding 
of Infants. Sent free. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 








ee 
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Ordering a Wife. 


That there may be now and then a man with such 
peculiar notions of the marriage relation, that he will 
order a wife as he would a Jersey cow or a threshing 
machine, is not surprising. That there should be a large 
number of such, who are ready to marry, as boys trade 
jack-knives, ‘‘on sight, unseen,’’ may make us wonder if 
the old notion of the sacredness of the marriage tie is 
not dying out. It has some how got abroad that at the 
immigrant depot at Castle Garden, New York City, 
wives, or rather those ready to become wives, may be 
had for the asking. It appears to be the impression 
that, one who finds his farm in the Far-West, or else- 
where, incompletely stocked so long as he has no wife, 
has only to send a specification, a list of ‘ points,” and 
one will be selected and shipped ‘‘C. O. D.”* So numer- 
ous are these applications for wives, that the mere read- 
ing of them, seriously interrupts the regular business of 
the officials, and they wish it to be understood that the 
Bureau of Immigration is not a Bureau of Matrimony. 
We know how annoying it is to be expected to select a 
wife for a distant stranger, as we have been placed in 
that position ourselves. We will, of course, accept the 
confidence reposed in us, and rot give any clue to the 
writer of a letter which came not long ago from Wash- 
ington Territory. We are willing to doa great deal for 
our subscribers, but we must draw the line somewhere. 
When it comes to doing their courting for them, we 
kindly but firmly decline. Like Hamlet, we ‘‘must be 
cruel, only to be kind.” We should hesitate to-engage 
a house-keeper for another, much less a wife. We have 
some old-fashioned notions, one of which is, that it 
would be well for one about to marry, to first see his wife, 
and it might not be out of the way to be introduced to her. 


Offers of Employment. 

In every large city there is a vast army of the un- 
employed. These are on the alert for an opportunity to 
earn something, and are ready to catch at the least 
chance of employment. These, including old and young 
of both sexes, may be seen eagerly scanning the bul- 
letins of the so-called ‘‘ Intelligence Offices,’’ and the 
columns of “‘ Wants” in the daily papers. This eager- 
ness for employment is sometimes turned to account by 
unprincipled persons in a cruel manner. 

EMPLOYMENT FURNISHED FOR TEN CENTS. 


The above offer was made in the New York daily 
papers by a person, who assumed the high-sounding 
title of ‘‘The Rothschild Manufacturing Co.” Those 
who forwarded a dime, received in return a circular 
offerin” ‘o pay two dollars per hundred for the names 
and: dresses of deaf persons. ‘‘ The Rothschild Manu- 
facturing Co." were engaged in ‘‘manufacturing” an 
artificial ear-drum, or some other “‘ contraption,”’ claim- 
ing io cure deafness, and assumed that this is a legiti- 
mate method of reaching the deaf people, and thus ex- 
tend their business. Let any of our readers, with a wide 
circle of acquaintances, count up the number of deaf 
people he knows, and see what part of a hundred he 
can enumerate. What chance then have the unemployed 
to receive any return for the ten cents they have invest- 
ed? If this method is not likely to bring the names of 
deaf persons, it may be asked, why do the makers of 
ear affairs adopt it? Those who ask this forget that 
several hundred letters daily, each bringing a dime, 
makes a handsome little income, larger than ‘‘The 
Rothschild Manufacturing Co.,” alias Mr. J. H. Nichol- 
son, who is the ‘*Co.,’’ is likely to make by selling the 
ear-furniture. It means a dime apiece from unem- 
ployed persons, who can ill afford to pay it. 


The Meat in the Egg. 


From the manner that the ‘‘ German Method ” of pre- 
serving eggs was said to have been obtained by an Ohio 
paper, that offered it to subscribers, we assumed last 
month that it was of doubtful value. Since then,a 
copy of the ‘‘German method”’ has come to hand, and 
we find it to be not essentially different from the so- 
called “ Havana Method," sold 4 ycar or two ago bya 
person in the same town. The ‘‘German,” like the 
** Havana method,"’ is simply the old lime pickle, with 





other articles added in such small quantities, that, if 
they have any preservative properties, they can have 
little effect in keeping the eggs. Unslaked lime, thir- 
teen pounds, salt, five pounds, are to be mixed with 
thirty gallons of water, stirred each hour or two for a 
day, allowed to settle, and the clear liquid dipped off. 
Then follow these remarkable directions: ‘‘ Now take 
eight ounces Borax, three ounces Bicarbonate Soda, 
eight ounces Cream Tartar, and eight ounces Saltpetre. 
Pulverize these well, mix them thoroughly, and dissolve 
in two gallons of boiling water, and pour it into the clear 
lime water you have dipped off.’ &ggs are to be put 
down in this mixture. Upon seeing this recipe, we are 
more than ever convinced, that ‘‘ Prof. Liebig, the Ger- 
man chemist,” had nothing to do withit. Liebig was 
sometimes charged with being visionary, but never with 
being stupid. He would never direct articles like those 
named, to be “ pulverized well and mixed thoroughly,” 
when they would dissolve in ‘boiling water,” without 
that trouble. Bicarbonate of Soda and Cream of Tartar 
form, if thus dissolved, the neutral Tartrates of Soda and 
Potash, neither of which is known to have preservative 
powers. Borax, if it has any effect in euch a small 
quantity, may be preservative. Saltpetre (or Peter, as 
the ‘‘ method ” has it), is added to pickle for meats, not 
to preserve them, but to keep them of ared color. If it 
has any influence in this egg-pickle, it must be an un- 
favorable one. That people will try this ‘‘German 
Method,” and preserve eggs by it, wedo not doubt. So 
will lime-water alone, or that to which salt has been 
added. All the other ingredients, if they do no harm, 
are not likely to do any good. We see in the circular 
about this “German Method” one gleam of common 
sense. It has made a discovery, and regards it so 
important, that it prints in italics. It says: ‘It does 
not improve a bad egg one bit, to be preserved *—good ! 


Those **‘ Gossamer Garments.°’ 


Last month we stated our lack of success in finding out 
anything about the ‘Gossamer Garments” at the place 
from which they were advertised. We suggested to the 
ladies, on whose behalf we called, that they could only 
learn about the things through the mail. The rooms of 
the ‘‘ Warren Manufacturing Company,” being evidently 
arranged on the plan of keeping people out. One of the 
ladies referred to, pursued her inquiry by mail, and 
sends us the parcel she received in reply. 


WHAT SAID “ GARMENTS” ARE. 


The advertisement proposed to send “two full-size, 
Ladies’ Gossamer Water-proof Wearing Apparel.” The 
affairs so grandly spoken of as “ Garments,” and 
‘* Wearing Apparel,” are simply a pair of ‘‘sleeve protec- 
tors.” A strip of such material as gossamer cloaks are 
made of, sewed together to make a bottomless bag. This 
is narrowly hemmed at one end; at the other is a wider 
hem, in which is a piece of some kind of elastic to serve 
asa puckering string. The advertisement pretends to 
send these garments ‘“‘ free,” and as “samples,” to those 
“who will show our goods, and try to influence sales 
among friends.” Twenty-five cents is asked “‘to pay 
postage, etc.” Now let us see how this wonderful offer 
of ‘‘ Gossamer Garments Free,” foots up. A lady writes 
from Harrisburgh, Pa.,in regard to the notice in De- 
cember, that sleeve protectors of much better quality can 
be purchased for ten cents. We will assume that these 
“garments” cost—a high price—six cents ; Postage, two 
cents; eight cents total cost. This deducted from twenty- 
five cents received, leaves seventeen cents for the ‘‘ etc.” 
of the advertisement, which means the amount of profit 
on the transaction. This isa fair sample of the wonder- 
ful “free” offers made by advertisements of this class. 
In the above estimate, we have allowed nothing for the 
paper, paste, and labor employed in packing these “free 
garments,” or “apparel.” This is more than offset by 
the opportunity afforded for advertising, several different 
circulars being enclosed with the “ garments,”’ that is to 
say “apparel,” and ‘ full-sized’ at that. 


A POLYNOMINAL CONCERN, 


These circulars are signed: 
WaRREN MANvFACTURING Co. 
WarrEN M’r’a. CoMPANY. 
W. H. SizEr. 
W. H. Sizzr & Co. 
W. H. Sizer, 7 and 9—— St., N. Y., Prop. 
WarrEN M’r’a. Co. 
One of these documents offers “‘The Chance of your 
Lifetime.” Another describes the aforesaid ‘“‘garments,”” 
not to say “ apparel,”? as common-place “ sleeve protec- 
tors.” ‘*Gossamer Rubber Water-proof Cloaks,” are 
offered. If the “Co.'s” idea of a ‘‘ cloak,” corresponds 
with its idea of a ‘‘ garment,” that is to say ‘* apparel,” 
what will be sent? Then it offers a wonderful gun. A 
gentleman in Texas ordered one of these guns one day in 
September. One day in Novembera New York gentle- 
man called on the Warren M’fg. Co., to inquire why the 


gun was notsent. He gave his name, and before many 





hours that gun was on its way to Texas. Silverware, 
“ guaranteed” at that, is among the articles offered, so 
are watches, in ‘‘ Royal gold,” whatever that may be. 


Then there are “Venezuela Diamonds,” as they are . 


called in large letters. We are told (in small type), “They 
bear a very close resemblance to (in large type) Real 
Diamonds.” Rings, that as pictured in the circular faitly 
corruscate, are offered, three for two dollars. When weare 
told that this ring ‘‘ is all the rage with the swell society 
of N. Y..” we are quite sure that it is not of a kind that 
any ofour readers want. Toys, books, and pictures are 
among the articles advertised. Thelast circular we come 
tois a very pathetic one. ‘‘ We have pondered over this 
sad fact,”—that money paid for advertising is thrown 
away, “ and have,” says Sizer, “finally hit upon a novel 
and original plan for advertising our goods.” That 
‘* plan,” is to give those who will send “the names and 
addresses of ten young people of both sexes, beautiful 
sample rings.” These rings are to be given away, but 
eighteen cents must be sent for “postage.” It is fair to 
infer that these rings will bear in value, about the same 
relation to the amount asked for postage that the free 
‘Gossamer Garments”’ do, 
MORE GOSSAMER FREE. 


B. A. Babcock & Co., advertise froma small town in 
Connecticut, that they will send “‘ free, post-paid, two 
full-sized Ladies’ Gossamer Rubber Water Proof Gar- 
ments.” Indeed the advertisement so closely resembles 
that of the New York concern, that one might suppose 
the two shops to be one. The Connecticut shop will send 
the remarkably valuable “ garments’ for twenty cents, 
while the New York shop charges twenty-five cents, then 
the Connecticut concern says “stamps or silver taken,” 
while the other concern says nothing about it, though it 
no doubt will take anything it can get. 





More Newspaper Enterprises. 


Wonderful are the ways of some Chicago papers. They 
appear to care nothing for profits. As shown last month, 
one paper proposes to loan all its gains to its subscribers 
at four per cent. Now comes one—claiming to be an 
agricultural paper—the proprietor of which propoees to 
“throw off all his profits,” and “ use a portton of his 
capital,” and use them, not in a loan, but in a lottery. 
To be sure, it is sugared over and called “ Presents to be 
given away.” Fifty cents, under the name of a ‘three 
month’s subscription to the “ Illinois Agriculturist,” will 
bring a ‘ nuinbered receipt"—sugared name for ticket, 
which guarantees a “‘present,”’ or prizé,valued at from fifty 
cents to five hundred dollars in an award (drawing), “‘to 
be made ina fair and impartial manner.’’ Moreover, those 
who are among the first five hundred to send their little 
half dollars, “will be entitied to” a gold watch, which 
is a very different thing from saying that they will get it. 
What is the “Illinois Agriculturist?’’ Is there such a 
paper? We donot now recollect it, a matter which we 
regret, as it says itis: ‘the ablest edited paper in the 
country.’’ Whatever it may be, it is engaged in a scheme 
which the Courts have again and again decided to bea 
violation of the law against lotteries. Those who are 
tempted to send money to the “Tilinois Agriculturist,” 
should be aware that the Special Agents of the Post-office 
Department are liable at any time to refuse to deliver the 
letters directed to this Lottery. 


‘ 





Dealers in Smuggled Goods. 

In most seaport towns, and especially in New York, 
there are numerous venders of articles which they claim 
have avoided the payment of duties. Many pérsons who 
think themselves strictly honest, regard it no harm to 
cheat Uncle Sam, and to such, it is a recommendation of 
an article if it has been smuggled. There are in New 
York a number who, acting upon this fact, are engaged 
in selling wares which they claim were smuggled, that 
never were afloat. These men commonly wear a sailors’ 
rig, and accost young smokers in the street, and in a 
mysterious manner, display a buadle of cigars con- 
cealed beneath the jacket, acting as if they feared detec- 
tion. These cigars are of the vilest, and the sailor was 
probably never beyond soundings. 

MEERSCHAUM PIPES. 

Meerschaum pipes are among the articles sold by those 
_who pretend to have evaded the duty, and their caution 
in showing them for fear of seizure, prevents a cloge ex- 
amination by the purchaser, The “smuggled pipes” we 
have seen were made of common pipe Clay, colored, and 
dear at even the low price at which they were sold, on 
account of having paid no duty. These are offered by 
the venders to young men who are not able to distinguish 

imitation from real meerschaum. SS Ee 

THE MAN WITH 2 


A very different set are; those who offer “ n 





umbrellas.” These assume to have just wwii ain 
visit to the old country, and call at stores and offices, 
always with the two umbrellas they have left out of the 
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half-dozen. They, in a confidential way, admit that the 
umbrellas paid no duty, and can be sold cheap. It is not 
difficul: to find a purchaser, who perhaps chuckles over 
having two English umbrellas, and at the same time out- 
witted Uncle Sam. When he examines his purchase and 
finds that he has paid about three times as much as his 
cheap Chatham Street umbrellas are worth, he does not 
chuckle so much. A few days ago one of these “returned 
travellers ” called at our office, with just two umbrellas, 
exactly as we knew him eight years ago. 
SOMETIMES ARRESTED AS SMUGGLERS. 


Our zealous Custom House detectives, or otier officers, 
have now and then taken these umbrella-venders at their 
word, and arrested them for having smuggled goods in 
possession. Ofcourse the quality of their articles clears 
them of all suspicion at once. A case of this kind occurred 
when our worthy President was Collector of the Port of 
New York. The supposed umbrella smuggler was 
brought before Collector Arthur, and had no difficulty in 
showing him that such goods as his could not have been 
imported. Disgusted with the affair, the Collector repri- 
manded the vender for being in such business. ‘ Mr, 
Collector,” said he, “I’ve done nothing wrong. There’s 
nothing in the Constitution of the United States or the 
Revised Statues agin’ lying—isthere? That’s my busi- 
pess,”’ 





Puzzled by a Letter. 


Mess. E. 8. Ballard & Co., Davenport, Iowa, sent usa 
letter they received from New York, saying that it has 
the appearance of a humbug, and ask for enlightenment 
in the Humbug Column. The letter reads: 

“New York. “Sir. Absence I suppose is the cause of 
my not — from you. My Agency is still open, if you 
think well of it let me hear from you any information 
that you lack shall be promptly furnished 

Yours Truly In Confidence, 
A Friend to a Friend.” 

The above (given as punctuated), is a copy taken by 
the “‘ Hektographic,”’ or some similar process, and prob- 
ably a large number like it have been sent out. The 
signature, in different hand, is: ‘H. Miller, careof Julius 
Semlar, 11 East 7th St., New York.” 

“ Please return Circular,” is added as a postscript. 
Mess. Ballard & Co. state that no circular has yet come to 
hand. Had they received it, they would have seen that 
it was an offer to sell counterfeit money. An article which 
(as offered) has no more existence than the manof the 
name and residence signed in the note. The strange 
thing about this case is, that one of the chaps should 
send toa business house ina city. Their only chance of 
making anything is, in picking up some green-horn 
sufficiently avaricious and dishonest, to be willing to 
buy counterfeit money. 


Still Missing. 


In reply to inquiries of subscribers we have to state 
that the missing subscription lists have not yet turned 
up here. 





Very Important to All 


We have hitherto repeatedly announced that sub- 
scriptions calling for the Cyclopedia, could not 
be counted for another premium to the sender. 

We are pleased, however,now to say,that we have 
completed arrangements by which our subscribers 
and friends may forward us subscriptions other 


_ then their own, for the American Agriculturist and 


Cyclopedia, at $1.65,and have the same credited 
“yor PREMIUMS at HALF the value of names hitherto 
sent by them at $1.50 without the Cyclopedia, 
That is to say, just double the number of sub- 
scriptions, where the subscribers receive the Cyclo- 
peedia, will be required to secure any desired pre- 
mium. Inasmuch, however, as everybody will 
doubtless wish the Cyclopzdia, our friends will be 
rewarded even more rapidly under the new 
arrangement than under the old, though of 
course, the old continues. Indeed we doubt 
not every subscription now on our books will 
speedily grow to ten, since there are few who can 
resist an examination of the paper and Cyclopedia, 
on learning that both may be secured post-paid for 
the small sum of $1.6%.. 





LONG LOANS AT FOUR PER CENT. 


Inquiries continue to come concerning the offers of a 
paper in (or to be in) Cincinnati, and another in Chicago. 
A general sketch of these schemes was given last 
month. We, of course, know no more about them than 
the advertisements divulge. We do not wonder that many 
arein doubtas to this or that point. By a careful re-read- 
ing of the advertisements we make out one thing very 
clearly: Thatan engraving may be had by sending forty- 
two (42c.) for it. That ordering the engraving and 
paying forty-two, cents, is a “‘condition precedent’’ to 
applying fora loan. If any of our subscribers can learn 
from the advertisements that all this reckoning of im- 
mense profits, to be divided in the form of ‘‘a long loan 
at four per cent,” has any other end, aim or object than 
the sale of engravings at forty-two cents each, they will 
be more successful than we have been. Should any one 
at any time make a loan with the publishers of either of 
these papers, we hope they will let us know it. 


COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Miss A. H., Yellow Springs, Ohio, gives us her experi- 
ence with some of those who offer ‘‘ Nice light work for 
Ladies and Young Men, at their homes,’ in coloring 
“Electro” ‘‘ Arto’ and other “‘graphs.’’ She found her 
dealings so unsatisfactory that she is surprised that the 
schemes are not mentioned in these columns. If Miss 
H. had consulted them about a year ago, she would 
perhaps have saved the money she has so unprofitably in- 
vested. We repeat here, for the benefit of other new 
subscribers, that we have had complaints of several of 
these advertisers. Wejudge their object to be to sell 





A Great Premium List. 
ee 

Look at the splendid list of Premiums upon 
page 43; all the articles are new, fresh and 
desirable. They have been selected with great 
labor, and do not embrace old styles or old goods, 
but are the very best, secured with the greatest 
care by our Editors and Publishers. All over this 
broad land, our readers can make profitable the 
winter months in securing these premiums, either 
for their own use or for sale. Every man, woman, 
or child, ought to readily be able to secure five or 
ten dollars’ worth of premiums a day, by procuring 
subscriptions to the American Agriculturist among 
their friends and neighbors. 

Vast numbers of our subscribers have written us 
this autumn, asking how we can possibly afford 
such presents ; that the paper is worth more than 
the subscription price, without any additional in- 
ducements. Our reply is, that we desire to re- 
munerate our subscribers for their services in se- 
curing additional subscribers. We are willing to 
make very large concessions and very large induce- 
ments to secure new subscribers, because we hope 





THE+U.+S.+GOVERNMENT ENDORSES THE AMERICAN+AGRICULTURISE. 
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every month for a Geeman cition, which aloo ciccutates widely. 
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books of instruction and materials, and that the chances 
of any persons making money “ at their own homes,” 
by coloring pictures is very small. Miss H. sends us cir- 
culars of one concern in Philadelphia, Pa., and another 
at Dubuque, Iowa. Each is headed: ‘We are the 
Original Inventors and the Only Reliable Establish- 
ment.” There are several others who also claim to be 
the ** Original Jacobs.” . 


Our Splendid Advertising Patronage. 


Look at our splendid array of advertisements in 
this issue of the American Agriculturist, and none 
of them humbugs, either. Notwithstanding the 
very hard times everywhere, our cash advertising 
patronage considerably exceeds that for the corres- 
ponding month last year. Manifestly the ‘‘squelch- 
ing ’’ process does not work worth a cent, either on 
our subscriptions or advertising. 


Extra Numbers, 


We have sent to very many of our subscribers 
who have renewed their subscriptions, extra Octo- 
ber, November, and December numbers of the 
American Agriculturist. We ask them to kindly 
show these copies to their friends and neighbors 
with a view to their likewise becoming subscribers. 

a mete 

In forwarding a batch of subscribers from Min- 
nesota, a correspondent states, that the canvasser 
of another Journal claimed that it was a branch of 
the American Agriculturist. No other paper what- 
soever has such connection with this periodical. 
Any paper claiming any such connection is sailing 
under false colors, and taking money, under false 
pretences. 











i 


to keep them on our books for years tocome. To 
every person who desires to canvass for premiums, 
or for cash commissions, we will forward, on re- 
quest, subscription blanks, circulars, posters, etc. 


<a 


He Says: “I Ain’t Dead Yet.” 
—~<-—__ 


The last words of Daniel Webster were, when 
mourning friends supposed the end had already 
come, “I still live.’ This expression, grand in 
its simple dignity, was singularly perverted by an 
ignorant person, who undertook to describe to 
others what he had heard of the death-bed 
scene. ‘‘ He riz right up on eend in his bed, and 
said ; ‘I ain’t dead yet,’”” An editor of a Western 
paper takes much space and many words to con- 
vince others that he ‘‘ain’t dead yet.” He could 
have readily shown that, a few months ago, he was 
very much alive. There are many at the East, in- 
cluding aged and invalid clergymen, who can 
certify that no dead man could so run a plow into 
their finances and make a complete ‘“ dead-fur- 
row.’’ He left their feelings of indignation so 
harrowed up, that they have not yet forgotten that 
said editor was, if not alive, a remarkably lie-vely 
corpse, 
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Anew and large Edition of Web= 
ster’s Dictionary for every sub« 
scriber to the American Agricule 
turist. See page 38. 
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The German American Agriculturist, 
—~——. 

We are now making the German American Agri- 
culturist far superior to any previous issue of that 
periodical, during its long existence. It is distinct 
from the English American Agriculturist, although 
we have all the machinery of the latter to employ 
in its preparation. It is the only purely German 
Agricultural paper in the United States, and ought 
to be in every German home. Farmers cannot 
make a more appropriate Holiday Present than the 
Amerikanischer Agriculturist to their German friends 
or assistants. Every German, on arriving in this 
country from the Fatherland, should have this pe- 
riodical at once to assist him in his new field of 
life. Price, $1.50 per year. Single number 15 cts. 





ll the recipients are delighted with our Family 
Cyclopedia, and large numbers of letters from 
them express great surprise at the size and beauty 
of the volume. The paper, printing, illustrations, 
binding and appearance generally of the Cyclopedia 
elicit the warmest praise. It gives assurance to 
those receiving it that they can depend upon all 
the various articles designated among our pre- 
miums, a8 a reward for those who work for the 
American Agriculturist. 





“Grim Humor.” 
— - 

Every subscriber who has received a circular 
with this heading, will greatly oblige us by for- 
warding it to the American Agriculturist, together 
with any letter accompanying the same, marked 
s¢ private.” 


<_> 


Write Your Name and Address Plainly. 


—~—_>—— 
Very many complaints of not receiving papers are 
due to haste or carelessness in forwarding names. 
Not a day passes that we do not have to learn Post- 
Office addresses from the envelopes, because they 
have been wholly omitted, or so written that we 
are unable to decipher them in the letters. Can- 
vassers also cannot exercise too great care in for- 
warding names and addresses) Remember 
and give the name, Post-Office address, County and 
State in full. 





Further Extension. 
— ae 

Our Family Cyclopedia has proved to be the 
most popular gift ever presented to the subscribers 
of the American Agriculturist. It was not our in- 
tention originally to present this beautiful volume 
to all subscribers, oid or new, after the first of 
December. Then we extended the time until the 
first of January. Now our canvassers everywhere 
write us that the volume is so much sought after, 
and nearly every person receiving it writes us such 
flattering notices of the volume—we have decided 
to extend the offer until February. The paper 
in itself, as hundreds of our subscribers write us, 
is worth more than the subscription price, and 
very many write that they do not see how we can 
afford to give this Cyclopedia. We, however, shall 
continue to present it, to all subscribers, old and 
new, here at the Office for the regular subscription 
price of the paper, $1.50, or mail to any address in 





connection with the paper on receipt of 15 cents 
extra for postage and packing—confident that it 
wiJl be an inducement for new subscribers, and 
that those receiving it will persuade many friends 
and neighbors to become subscribers to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist after they have seen both paper 
and the Cyclopedia. 





Send immediately to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for special terms 
to Canvassers. 





Pearline.—tThere are few articles in the soap line, 
which can gain admittance to the American Agriculiur- 
ist. One of these is James Pyle’s Pearline, which has been 
most satisfactorily tested by the Editors of this Journal. 
The Orange County Milk Association endorse this Pearl- 
ine as the very best possible cleanser for milk cans. The 
same is true of the Sweet Clover Farm Dairy Association. 

H. W. Johns? Manufacturing Co., of this 
city, whose firm name is well known to the readers of the 
American Agriculturist, as the manufacturer of Asbestos 
roofing and roof paints, has opened a spacious branch 
establishment at 175 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ils. 
The long-time friends of this Company will be pleased 
to learn that the establishing of a western branch has 
been rendered necessary by the large increase of this 
business during the past few years. With sucha large 
growth, it is not improbable that sooner or later this 
house will be compelled to open a branch in California. 











The Only mechine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 

iety on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
nly Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
44 nited States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,’ re. 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. Address 


MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


FORSPRING PLANTING. 


Gladioli, Dahlias, Begonias, and other er 

bulbs, roots and Plants Direct from the famous — 
nt. Roozen on, Overveen (Hollan 

in New York Cit ng dut uty and all expenses 4), free 

Appiy tor special list to the sole agent for the United States, 


J. A. de VEER, 
318 Broadway, New York. 


Now reedy SPRIN FRI E_LIST 
- free. ENIX \URSER elavan, 


Wis. F. K. PHOENIX to SON. 
MALARIA. 


FREDERICK CiTy, Md. 
Messrs. LreBIG Co., 88 Murray Street, New York: 
Gentlemen; I have used one bottle of your Coca Beef 
Tonic, and have derived so much benefit from it that I de- 
sire, without your solicitation, to express my appreciation 
of it. A week ago I was threatened with malarial fever, 
superinduced by malaria, impoverished blood and nervous 
prostration, and I became quickly reduced to 142 pounds. 
On Monday, the 11th, I began taking your Coca Beef Tonic, 
and from the first dose began to improve, as my weight to- 
day [1503¢ pounds] and buoyancy of spirits attest. * * * 
Again thanking you,lam, Respectfully yours, 
WM. L. SHAEFFER. 
N. B.—It was recommended to me by our leading physi- 
cian, DR. A. A. ROTH, who has used hundreds of bottles in 
his extensive practice, and he can attest to the above. 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


“As a nerve tonic, Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic is 
without equal.” 
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—J. Leo-Mingle, M. D., 
Newberrytown, Pa. 


DR. TUTHILL MASSEY, M. D., L. R. C. P., M. B. H.S., 
of Manchester, England, says: “ The effect is something 
wonderful. From being depressed and very low spirited, 
easily tired, I can now walk any length of time without 
feeling fatigue. Before taking the Tonic my nerves seemed 
so unstrung that when I read a pathetic tale I could not re- 
frain from feeling very much affected, although I tried 
hard to overcome the absurd feeling, NowI am myself 
again.” 


SIR JAMES PAGET, President British Medical Associa- 
tion, says that 70,000 deaths are annually caused by nervous 
disease in England, and that there is no more powerful and 
agreeable nerve tonic than the Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef 
Tonic, is evidenced by the emphatic testimony of the most 
eminent physicians. 


PROFESSOR C. A. ‘BRYCE, M. D., LL. D., Editor 
Southern Clinic, says: ‘ Really a wonderful reconstructive 
agent, building up the system and supplying lost nervous 
energy. For broken down constitutions it is the agent.” 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM C. RICHARDSON, M.D.,Dean of 
St. Louis, Mo., Clinic of Midwifery and Diseases of Women 
and Children, says: “‘ It is also a most powerful and agree- 
able stimulant to the brain and nervous system, and it is es- 
pecially useful to counteract fatigue of mind and body.” 


Be sure to ask for Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic. Highest 
Medals at Leading Expositions. Sold by Druggists gener- 
ally. Prepared only by the Liebig Laboratory and Chemical 
Works Company, N. Y., Paris,and London. N.Y. Depot, 
88 Murray Street. 





An Independent Newspaper or Dem- 
ocratic Principles, but not Controlled by 
any Set of Politicians or Manipulators ; 
Devoted to Collecting and Publishing all 
the News of the Day in the most Inter- 
esting Shape and with the greatest pos- 
sible Promptness, Accuracy and Impar- 
tiality; and to the Promotion of Demo- 
cratic Ideas and Policy in the affairs of 
Government, Society and Industry. 


Rates, by Mail, Postpaid: 
DAILY, per Year - - = = = = = 
DAILY, per Month - - - = = = - 
SUNDAY, per Year - - - = = = = 
DAILY and SUNDAY per Year - - - 
WEEKLY, per Year - - «- = = = 

Address, THE SUN, New York 
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James Metreery & Co. 


Invite the attention of. out-of- 
town buyers to their large and 
attractive stock of Rich Silks, 
Velvets, Plushes, Dress Goods, 
Laces, India Shawls, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Upholstery Goods, Suits, 
Wraps, Housekeeping Goods, 
&e., &e. 

We have in all our Depart- 
ments a full line of Goods, from 
medium-priced, to the finest 
imported. 

Correspondence from House- 
keepers resident in any part of 
the United States receive prompt 
attention. 

Orders by Mail or Express 
filled without delay. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





. Do you own, or are you itso, send 
a Threshing Machine? lt 
your address to 

EVERY & CO., marsaies = 


Free to 0 All. 
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| A New and Grand 


SPECIAL PRENITY, 


' The largest, most convenient, and most desirable 
ii} Webster’s Dictionary, next to the Unabridged, after 
i months of preparation, will be issued about the 
i first of January. This Dictionary is intended to 
i supersede all others for practical use. We have 
made special arrangements for securing the very 
| first copies of these Dictionaries, which we can of- 
{ fer in limited numbers as premiums to our sub- 
i scribers. They are not to be supplied to the Trade 
i at large, but to be used simply as premiums. 
To every present subscriber of the American Agri- 
} culturist, who sends us two new subscriptions, 
with Cyclopzdia to each subscriber, at $1.65 each, 
making $3.30 in all, we will present one of these 
i Dictionaries here at the Office free, or mail to any 
i address for 15 cents postage. To recapitulate: 
Every subscriber who sends $3.45 and two new 
subscriptions, will receive a present of the new 
Dictionary, while the two new subscribers will 
each receive the Cyclopedia, and the American 
i Agriculturist for one year. The books can be sent 
} to one address, or to different addresses. 
: 


For a full Description see the op- 
posite columns. 





| “Squelching ” the Agriculturist. 
| i (From the December American Agriculturist.) 


f Two or three years ago, an individual residing in 
if Washington, called upon us in person, and threatened to 
expend five hundred thousand dollars in prosecuting the 
American Agriculiurist, uniess certain statements made 
i rding him in our Humbug Columns, were retracted. 
i e have not yet seen a retraction. Six months, or more 
ag0. another individual, now at the West, anticipa- 
ng that we would ferret out and expose the various 
{ schemes whereby he had absorbed the funds of widows, 
orphans, and others, wrote us a very threatening letter. 
Subsequently we were informed through a second party, 
that the most formidable libel suits were to be bronght 
H against us. Still later we were notified by letter, that 
two panteel, eyed py was in bank, for the 
mrpose of “‘squelching the American Agriculturist.” 
: Now comes Pecksniff with a communication to the 
i effect, that the swindler in person has “a big rod in 
Hi ckle”’ for us. The gentlemen who edit this Humbug 
i lumn neither throw responsibility upon others, nor 
tt make their exit through cellar doors and elevators when 
called upon “on business.” They have neither fled 
from this city, nor do they intend to flee. They can al- 
ways be found here at 751 Broadway ; and parties who 
Ht ei undertake to “squelch” this concern, or to in- 
i timidate the Editors, will find in the classic language of 
H : mo street, that ‘‘ they have bitten off more than they can 
i! iw. 
; 
i 
i 





Since the above appeared in our December num~ 
ber, we have receiyed no further threatening let- 
ters from the quarter alluded to, although several 
private letters, marked “‘ private,’’ and circrlars in- 
tended for private circulation, have been forward- 
ed to us by the recipients. Itis not an easy matter 

“ - tosquelch a newspaper of long life and growth. 
oer Journals can commit suicide, but it is a difficul- 

matter to kill them. Through mismanagement a 

mountain-load of debt may be piled upon an estab- 

lishment. It may be made into a stock company, 
and that stock unloaded at enormous figures on un- 
suspecting relatives, friends, and others. The con- 
_ eoctor of the scheme may be guilty of all manner of 
treachery, duplicity and double-dealing against 


the establishment. He may engage in outside 
rascaliy schemes, and then “skip by the light of 
the moon.” Still the newspaper of long and 
and reputation does not go down 
it survives all manner of treachery and perfidy ; it 
#8 because it has a name and a fame overshadow- 
personal reputation. Periodi- 

uently had their subscription lists 

























all manner of intrigue and 

» far, however, from being overthrown, 

pushed forward with still greater 

¢ success. Squelching 
’s play. 
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>t Webster’s Practical is a New Departure in Dictionaries,+< 


The Editors and Publishers of Webster’s Unabridged have just brought out an entirely new work, 
which is destined to take the place of all other cheap Dictionaries. It is not only a new compilation by 
the leading Dictionary House of the world, but it embodies several new and important features, including 
the following : 

First.—ConDENSATION :—By grouping all derivative and compound words under their root or 
leader, as in the case of Zine and Zodlogy, in page below. Such words are adequately treated in less 
than half the space required under the old arrangement. By this means nearly all the desirable material 
of the $3.00 and $4.00 Dictionaries is presentedin a convenient and handy form. 

Second.—AssocraTION :—We comprehend as well as remember things chiefly by their associa- 
tions. For this reason any one who shall carefully read the paragraphs referred to below, will not only 
comprehend them more readily, but will be able to remember two or three times as much as would be 
gained by reading about the same words when treated separately as in other works. 

‘Whird.—ReEapy REFERENCE :—Not only do we comprehend and remember more readily by the 
new grouping method, but we do it in less than one-fourth of the time required when the words are 
classified in the old way, hence no one who values time would hesitate to pay $1.00 for Webster’s 
Practical, rather than accept the best of the old style of Dictionaries as a gift. 

Fourth.—DERIvatTives :—As only the large Dictionaries hitherto published give the terminations 
of derivative words, Webster’s Practical will be specially appreciated for its completeness in this respect. 

Fifth.—I.LvustTrations:—The illustrations in Webster’s Practical are more numerous, larger and 
better executed than those to be found in any of the older works except the Unabridged. ' 

Sixth.—Another important feature of Webster’s Practical is its peculiar treatment of prefixes and 
suffixes, Such treatment is believed to be far preferable to a separate department of two hundred or 
three hundred pages, which is sometimes allotted to them. 

For seventh paragraph see catalogue. 

THE QUANTITY TEST. 
The Text of Webster’s Practical Dictionary (Price $1.00) contains over 600,000 Words and over 1,400 


Illustrations. 
The Text of New American Dictionary (Price $1.00) contains Jess than 240,000 Words and exactly 


116 Illustrations. 
The Text of National Popular Dictionary (Price $1.00) contains less than 240,000 Words and exactly 


116 Tlustrations. 
The Text of National Standard Dictionary (Price $1.00) contains less than 210,000 Words, and exactly 


612 Illustrations. 
SPECIMEN PAGE OF WEBSTER’S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY. 


ZEDOARY 519 ZOOGRAPHY 


zed’o-a-rI,n. (Med.) The root-stock of cer- 
tain t Indian plants, having a fragrant smell, 
and a warm, bitter, aromatic taste, used in medicine 
as a stimulant. 

, zem-in-dér’,n. In India, a feudatory or 
landholder under the government, with the right of 
underletting the land, and certain other privileges.— 
Zem’indary, -da-r!,n. Jurisdiction of a zemindar. 

Zenana. See ZANANA. : 

Zend, zend,n. Prop., the translation into the Huz- 
varesh, or Pehlevi language, of the Avesta, the 
Zoroastrian scriptures ; as commonly used, the lan- 
guage, an ancient Persian dialect, in which the 
Avesta is written. — Zend/aves’ta, -ves’ta, n. The 
Scriptures of the ancient Persian religion, attrib- 
uted to Zoroaster, but of a later date. | 

Zenith, ze’nith,n, That point in the heavens which 
is directly overhead; the point of culmination ; 
greatest height; — of success or prosperity. 

Zeolite, ze’o-lit, n. (Min.) A hydrated double silicate 
of aluminum, calcium, or some other base, found 
esp. in cavities of igneous rocks. J 

Zephyr, zef’ér, n. The west wind; any soft, mild, 
gentle breeze. A 

Zero, ze’ro,n. A cipher; nothing; naught; the point 
from which the graduation, as of a thermometer, 
commences. 

Zest, zest,n. A piece of orange or lemon peel, used 
to give flavor to liquor, or the fine, thin oil that 
spurts out of it when squeezed; something that gives 
or enhances a pleasant taste, or the taste itself ; an 
appetizer ; keen enjoyment; relish.—v.t. To cut ea 
into thin slips (the peel of an orange, lemon, etc.);| lying nearly in the ecliptic, its base being on the 
to squeeze, as peel over the surface o: oe ; to horizon : it is to be seen only in the evening, after 

ve @ flavor to; to heighten the taste or relish of. twilight, and in the morning, before dawn. 

Zetetic, ze-tet’ik, a. Proceeding by inquiry.— Zetet’- | Zoilean, zo-il’e-an, a. Having the characteristics of 
ics, n. sing. (Math.) A branch of algebra which} Zoilus, a bitter, envious, unjust critic, who lived 
relates to the direct search for unknown quantities. | about 270 years before Christ. 

zig’ma,n. (Gram.) A figure by which an | Zoliverein, zol’vér-In, n. The customs union of the 
adjective or verb, which agrees with a nearer word,| German States, for the collection of a uniform rate 
is, by way of supplement, referred also to another of custom-house duties. 
more remote. » Zone, zn, n. A girdle. (Geog.) One of the 5 great 

Zibet, zib’et,n. A small carnivorous quadruped of| divisions of the earth, with x 











India and Africa, somewhat resembling the weasel : respect to latitude and tem- 
it secretes an odoriferous civet-like substance and is| perature. ( Math.) The por- 
often domesticated. tion of the surface of a 
Zif, zif, n. The 2d month of the Jewish sacred, and} sphere, included between 
8th of the civil, year, — parts of April and May. 2 parallel pr. (Nat. 

, Zig’zag, a. Having short, sharp turns.—n.| Hist.) A band or stripe 
omething that has angles. — v. t. [ZIGZAGGED running round any object. 


(-zagd), -GinG.] To form with short turns. A band or area encircling 
Zinc, zigk,n. A metal of a bluish white color, witha; anything; circuit; circum- 

strong luster; spelter: it is not brittle, but less| ference. — Zoned, z6nd, a. 

malleable than copper, lead, or tin:—v.t. [ZINCKED| Wearinga zone or zones; 
(zipkt), ZINCKING.] To cover or coat with zinc. having zones, or concen- 
— Zincif’erous, zin-sif’@r-us, Zinkif’erous,a. Con-| tric bands. 
taining or affording zinc. — Zinc’ite, zink’It,n. A| Zodgraphy, zo-og’ra-fY, n. . P 
brittle, translucent mineral, of a deep red color,| A description of animals, their forms and habits. 
and consisting chiefly of oxide of zinc.—Zincog’-| —Zodg’rapher, n. One who describes animals, 
rapher,n. An engraver on zinc.—Zincograph’ic,| their forms, and habits.— Zodgraph‘ic, -ical,a. Of, 
-ical, a. Of, or pert. to zincography. — Zincog’-| or pert. to, the description of animals. — Zool’atry, 
raphy,n. Engraving on zinc in thestyle of wood-| mn. Worshipof animals. — Zo7olite, -o-lit,n. An an- 
cuts. — Zinc’ ous, -us, mop -Y,a. Of, or pert. to,! imal substance petrified or fossil. — Zoology, -ol’o- 
zine; pert. to the positive pole of a galvanic battery.| jY,n.. That part of natural history.which treate of 
—Zinc’-white, n. The oxide of zinc, a pigment| the classification, structure, habits, and distribution 





s 
Zones. 


c 
largely used in the place of white lead. _ | of animals. — 
Zion, zi’on, n. A hill in Jerusalem, the royal resi-| Zodlog’ical, 
dence of David and his successors; the theocracy or} -loj’ik-al, a. yé 
church of God Of, or pert. to, 


Zircon, z@r’kon, n. (Min.) A mineral of Ceylon, etc.,| zodlogy, or the 
asilicate of zirconium, occasionally red, and _often| science of ani- 
nearly transparent. — Zirco’nia, -n!-a, n. (Chem.)| mals. — Zodl’- 
An oxide of zirconium: it is, when pure,a white} ogist, n. One 
os soluble in sulphuric acid. — Zirconium, n.| ‘versed in, etc. 5 


A metal obtained from the minerals zircon andhya-| one who de- 
cinth : it is commonly obtained in the form of a} scribes ani- 
black powder. mals. — Zoon’- 
Zoc under ZACcHO. ic, a. Of, or 


Zodiac, zo’dY-ak,n. (Astron.) Animaginary beltin| pert. to, ani- 
the heavens, in the middle of which is the ecliptic,| mals; obtained 
or sun’s path: it comprises the 12 constellations,} from animal 
which once constituted, and from which are named,| su bs tances. — 
the 12 s of the zodiac. — Zodi’acal,a. Of, pert.| Zodn’omy, 
to, or n the zodiac. — Zodiacal light. (Astron.)| -on’o-mY, n. 
A luminous track, of an elongated triangular figure,| The laws of 


stin, clbe, full; mddn, £00t; cow, oil; linger or ink, then, bonbon, chair, get. ; 
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—CHURKING GIFT 
Moderate Prices. 





The Beautiful and Successful 
Flower Song Series, 
BY SUSIE BARSTOW SKELDING. 


‘The delicate and beautiful coloring will call out un- 
qualified admiration.”’— Chicago Inter- Ocean. 

**The covers are the very acme of artistic loveliness, 
both in the floral designs and in the bronze backgrounds 
in different delicate c lors.’°— Boston Home Journal. 


I. Songs of Flowers. 

Exquisite colored plates of Pansies, Woodfringe, Co- 
lumbine, and Daisies and Ferns, with poems of the same 
by prominent writers, including one by Celia Thaxter in 
fac-simile of her handwriting. 


il. A Handful of Blossoms. 
Colored Plates of Violets and White Clover, Apple 
Blossoms, Morning Glories and Poppies, with poems of 
the same by prominent writers, including one by Mrs. 
Mary Mapes Dodge in fac-simile. 


lll. Maple Leaves and Colden Rod. 

Colored plates of Maple Leaves, Golden Rod, Harebells, 
and Sweet Peas, with poems of the same by a ee 
writers, including parts of poems by T. B. Aldrich and 
J. G. Whittier, in fac-simile. 

Nos. I., IT., and III. in covers, beautifully illuminated 
in bronzes and colors with designs of Pansies, Pussy 
Willow, etc., by Susie B. Skelding. 


iV. From Moor and Clen. 

Colored plates of Autumn Leaves, Berries, and Golden 
Daisies; Pond Lilies; Flower-de-Luce; and Primroses; 
with poems by prominent writers, including one by W. 
D. Howells, and one by Will Carleton in fac-simile. 

Covers in blended bronzes with design of Maple 
Leaves, Berries, Holly, and Mistletoe. 


Vv. A Bunch of Roses. 

Colored plates of Pink Roses; Pale Yellow Roses, He- 
liotrope and Mignonette; Tulips; and Passion Flowers ; 
with poems by prominent writers, including one by J. T. 
Trowbridge in fac-simile. 

Covers in gold and olive-green bronze, blended; with 
designs of Moss, White, Jacqueminot, Pale Yellow and 
Pink Roses, and Lilies of the Valley. 


Vi. Pansies and Orchids. 

Colored plates of Pansies, Snowdrops, Heather, and 
Wild Rose; Orchids; Nasturtiums; and Geraniums; with 
poems by prominent writers, including one by T. B. Ald- 
rich and one by H. H. in fac-simile. 

Covers in gold and crimson yaa otras with de- 


sign of Butterflies, Morning Glories, Daisies,and Poppies. 


The price of each of the above is $1.50. 
Each one has silk-fringed cover and is in a neat box. 


HEARTSEASE. 

Poems of Pansies arranged and selected by Miss Susrz 
B. Sxe.pina, with four designs of Pansies in the — 
style of color printing. I.—LeaFLeT STYLE. ith 
covers cut out in the shape of very large Pansies, front 
and back, tied with ribbon, each copy in protector and 
envelope, 50 cts. Same, fringed, $1.00. I1.—FRine@Ep- 
Book Styite. With covers in dark blue bronze and 
design of very large pansies. Fringed, each copy in 
envelope, $1.00. 


WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 

Poems of wild flowers, by WHITTIER, LONGFELLOW, 
Stepman, R. W. Giiper, J. T. TROWBRIDGE, JULIA 
Warp Howes, and others, all contributed by the authors 
for this volume, and arranged by ExttEen E. Dickinson, 
with covers in olive-green bronze, and design of very 
large pansies, by Miss Susie B. SKELDING, with four 
colored designs of *‘ Wayside Flowers,’’ by Mrs. JULIA 
C. Emmet. Fringed, each copy in envelope, $1.00. 

Any one of the above at all book stores or sent to any 
address AT THE PUBLISHERS’ EXPENSE on receipt of 
above prices. 


White, Stokes & Allen, 


PUBLISHERS. 
182 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





ARMSBY'S CATTLE FEEDING. 


A MANUAL OF CATTLE FEEDING. Contain- 
ing the Laws of Animal Nutrition ; the Feeding Stuff; the 
Feeding of Farm Animals, etc. By H. P. ARMsBy, Chemist 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station. With 
plates. 12mo, cloth, $2.50 

“It is one of the best volumes that has come into this 
office for a long time.”—Jowa Farmer. 

“An exceedingly valuable work for our breeders and 
feeders, and we should like to know of its having a large 
sale.”—Farmer’s Review, Chicago. 

“It is a subject on which there is a growing need, and we 
are glad that it has been taken up by one as well fitted as 
Dr. Armsby to treat it thoroughly and judiciously.”— 
Country Gentleman. 

“ Armsby’s Cattle Feeding is a most useful work, and one 
in which the thoughtful farmer will find the latest and 
Most important contributions of science to this department 
of agriculture.”—American Agriculturist. 





A Complete Encyclopedia of Ameriean Pomology.”° 
NOW READY, A NEW EDITION OF 


Downing’s Fruits and Froit Trees of America 


Or, The Culture, Propagation and Management 
in the Garden and Orchard, of Fruit 
Trees generally ; 

With descriptions of all the Finest varieties of Fruit,Native 
and Foreign, cultivated in this country ; containing, also, A 
History of Insects Injurious to Fruits, and the 

best Methods of Destroying them. 
Mr. CHARLES DOWNING has been engaged on this revision, 
from time to time, and has produced unquestionably 


The most Complete Reference Book for Cultivators of 
Fruit ever Issued. 

Of APPLEs only he has over 450 pages of Varieties. New 
and better Drawings and Engravings have also been made 
of all the Fruit. The complete work, including three Ap- 
pendixes, is brought down to 1881, and forms one thick 
Octavo Volume of over pages. 

Price, handsomely bound in full cloth, $5. 
It contains the names and synonyms of over 10,000 varieties. 

“ Asa Work of Reference, it has no equal in this country, 
and deserves —— in the library of every pomologist in 
America.—Marshall P. Wilder. 


THE BEST BOOK FOR FARMERS, 


The Science of Agriculture, 


By FREDERICK JAM LLOYD. 
Lecturer on A liure, Kings College, London ; late As- 
sistant Chemist, Royal ‘Agrtaiber Society, England. 

The Farmer will find in this Treatise a practical work, 
showing the best methods for enriching the soil as wellas a 
discourse on the Proper Crops and Their Rotation. 
Also, 8 Treatise on Manures and Fertilizers. The 
question of climates is treated, and the work is believed to 
_ ew. practical, and of great value to all interested 

n farming. 

The Rearing and Management of Live Stock is 
— the question of Dairy Management and 

oduce. 

A & ance at the Table of Contents herewith will show the 
practical nature of the book. 

TS 


CONTENTS : 

Introductory. — The Origin of Soils. — Compositions 
of Soils.— The Physical Properties of Soils. — Classifi- 
cation of Soils—The Improvement of Soils.—The Culti- 
vation of Soils.—The Atmosphere and Soil as Plant 
Food. —Farm-yard Manure.— Artificial Manure.— Index.— 
The Profitable Applicatioa of Manure.—The Chemistry and 
Physiology of Plant Life.—_Seed—The Rotation of Crops.— 
The Treatment of Farm Crops.—Permanent Pasture.—The 
Chemistry and Physiology of Animal Life.—The Rearin 
and steprqumnes’ of Live Stock.—Dairy Management an 
Produce.—Climate. 

This work has a complete Index in addition to the above 
table of Contents. 
1 Vol. Octavo, 365 pages, Cloth, $4.00. 


AN IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING WORK 


FOR ALL INTERESTED IN BOTANY. 
THE ORCHIDS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


A POPULAR MONOGRAPH. 
' -By HENRY BALDWIN. 
With about Forty Illustrations, 
MostLy DRAWN FROM NATURE. 
8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 

In this pesiivemely printed 8vo will be found a very thor- 
ough study of Orchids, enlivened wy anecdote and descrip- 
tions of the localities in which his favorite wild flower may 
be found, the days of the month in which it comes into 
bloom, etc.”— Worcester Spy. 

“This volume, devoted to one of the most fascinating 
chapters in nature’s book of the woods, ought tobe of in- 
terest and help to amateur botanists all over New England.” 
—Norwich Bulletin. . 

“ Mr. Baldwin wields a skillful pencii, as well as a ready 
ey and his diagrams and other pictures are a great help to 

he reader.— Congregationalist. 

“The author has peneueeey and lovingly studied the 
forty-seven New England Orchids.”—Nation. 

“The Orchids of New England will therefore be welcomed 
pry of Botany, as well as by lovers of flowers.”— 

riland Transcript. 

“The work has numerous illustrations, and will be a _de- 
lightful study to those interested in this pursuit.”—Wew 
Bedford Standard. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CRUELTY; 


or, FACT, vs. FANCY. 


An Inquiry into the Vivisection Question. 
By PHILANTHROPOS. 

1 Vol. 12mo. Cloth, = = = «= «= . $1.25. 

“We commend it to the dispassionate consideration of all 
who can place truth above feeling and still more above 
SS *"—London Lancet. 

“He grasps both sides of the question and has no superb 
scorn for the protest which has been raised against the 
practice in the interest of humanity to animals.—. Y. In- 


dependent. 
Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Scientific Publishers. 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 





#.* Will be mailed prepaid, on receipt of price. Our Sci- 
entific Catalogue sen’ fee to any one eending his address. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
COTTAGES; 
Hints on Economical Building. 


Containing 24 Plates of Medium and Low Cost Houses, 
together with descriptive Letterpress, giving 
Practical Suggestions for Cottage Building, 
And a Chapter on 


The Water Supply, Drainage, Sewerage, 
Heating and Ventilation and other 
Sanitary Questions relating to 
Country Houses. 


ONE 8vo. VOLUME. CLOTH, PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 





A New and Important Work. 


American Cottages, 


CONSISTING OF 44 LARGE QUARTO PLATES. 
CONTAINING 
Original Designs of Medium and Low Cost 
Cottages, Seaside, and Country Houses. 
TOGETHER WITH A FORM OF SPECIFICATION FOR 
COTTAGES, 


Allin the latest prevailing styles. 
ONE LARGE QUARTO VOLUME. Price, Post-paid, $5.00. 





CGERHARD’S 


Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 
POWELL’S | 
Foundations and Foundation Walls, 


PRICE, POST-PALD, $2.00. 


Architectural Perspective for Beginners, 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $3.00. 
The following Catalogues will be sent free: 


100-page Catalogue of Architectural Books. 
won ee ** Drawing Instruments. 
Se..2° ie ‘* Artist Materials. 


Also Sample Copy of “BUILDING,” an Architectural 
Monthly. Subscription $1 a year. 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
6 Astor Place, New York 





Established 1853. 


Lovejoy, Son & Co., 


LECTROTYPERS, 


45 to 51 ROSE 8ST. 


PASSENGER ELEVATOR, 
MIDDLE ENTRANCE, NEW YORK, 


PAC-SIMILES OF TYPE & ENGRAVINGS 


BY THE 
ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE PROCESSES. 
Duplicates Made from Steel and Copper Plate Engrav- 


ings, and Coated with Steel, Motal Plates 
for Engravers. 
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You need the Best Family, Religious and Literary 
Weekly Newspaper, 


The Independent, 


NEW YORK. 
The Pall Mall Gazette, of _gegerss says it is “One of the 
ablest weeklies in existence 
$3 per year; 85 for two years. 
“Traut Trip,” 80 cents foramonth. Send card for Free 
Sample Copy. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, New York City. 





t FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


BE will with D plcesure send you a £ sample SEE CU of our 
I-MON Y GLEANI 

RE, with a descriptive tlh of the latest a. 

pack in Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 

tien, Section oney Boxes, all books and journals, 

and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. - — ing Patent- 


ed. wr send your Sn on a postal rd, written 
plainiy, to A. I. ROOT, = Say Ohio, 


THE AMERICAN ANGLER. 


THE FISHERMAN’S PAPER, 


The Only One in America. 


DEVOTED SOLELY TO FISHINC AND 
FISH CULTURE. 








Tue AMERICAN ANGLER is published on Saturday of each 
week, and each issue contains essays on Fish and Fishing ; 
notes and queries relative to fishing and fish life ; reports of 
fishing from all parts of the Continent, and an engraving of 
&@ representative fish of American waters. Drawings of 
seventy-five of these fish have already appeared in the 
columns of THE ANGLER, which is the only paper published 
in America that is solely devoted to fishing and fish culture. 
Pubscription, Per ANNUM. .......ccccccccccccccvccccccccces $3.00 
GER MROMONB Looe oo ssc ce cccccccccccecsccccce «s coccccccce 1.50 

Specimen copies will be sent on receipt of a three cent 
stamp. Address WM. C. HARRIS, 

Editor and Man 
252 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Premium List. 
ga Every reader of the Agriculturist should subscribe 
now for the 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


THE GREATEST AND THE BEST FAMILY aia 
Edited by Dr. 8. IRENZUS PRIME, 


The NEW YORK OBSERVER is 
a LIVE NEWSPAPER 
Girne ant hs and A SEOOLAM SHEE 

pan all the news. 


The price is $3.15a year. For bona fide new subscriburs 
we give One Do commission. SPECIAL TERMS TO CLER- 
GY. 








For further particulars and sample copies, address 
NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
31 and 32 Park Row. 


CUNS, 


RIFLES, REVOLVERS, 


AMMUNITION, etc., etc. 

Any reader of the American Agriculturist, who desires 
tw secure a reliable Rifle or Shot Gun, or other Weapon, 
should immediately write us, stating what is desired. 
We keep in stock and supply only such goods as we can 
guarantee, and we warrant every Gun or Rifle that we send 
— For a medium-priced Gun of superior quality, we 

pecially rect d our W. SCOTT Belgium) 
DOUBLE-BARRELED BREECH-LOADER, 2 
close and strong shooting Gun, made of fine Laminated 
Steel, thoroughly tested and absolutely safe; it 
has the reliable and durable Lefaucheaux action, with 
Steel Freed Lock, and the stock is of solid Walnut, oil 
finished, and full checkered. We can furnish either 10 or 
12-bores, 30 or 32-inch barrels—weight from 8 to 10 pounds. 
Price $20.00. We prepay express or freight to any pvint 
east of the Mississippi. 

Send for our Catalogue of Guns and 
Goods generally usediu Out-door Sports 
and Pastimes, Address 
ORANGE JUDD CO., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. 

751 Broadway, New York. 














——GET THE BEST: 


MASON & HAMLIN 





AWARDED 5 ff 
HIGHEST HONORS: 

\\ AT EVERY GREAT 
WORLD'S 
EXHIBITION © 


j-\ror SeveNTEEN YEARS? 
§7>/ONLY AMERICAN ORGAN 
Z 4 AWARDED SUCH AT. ANY 


100 STYLESi 


) $22 t.$900 


Yror CASH EASY PAYMENTS.OR RENTED. 
CATALOGUES fe PRICE LISTS FREE. 


GREATEST 
ELEGANGE 
AND 
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On the First of January, 1885, THE CHRISTIAN UNION, which has been already once 
enlarged from a Twenty to a Twenty-four Page paper, will be further enlarged, and 


Will Become a Thirty-two Page Paper. 


It will then give its readers a larger amount of literary matter each week than any other 


RELIGIOUS WEEKLY IN THIS COUNTRY, IF NOT IN THE WORLD, 
IT IS NOT: 




















A lt TONAL journal: devoted to the interests of a party or a sect. 
a¥ paper: devoted to village gossip and ecclesiastical machinery, 
ene Ber: devoted to acrimonious debates about abstruse doctrines, 
poe: made up of scissorings from other newspapers. 
a, Ted in the form of a weekly. 
7 saper: filled up with sensational and sentimental fiction. 


IT Is: 


NEWS per: giving a full ie ame of the world’s history week by week, and interpreting it. 

ry Cc | TIAN paper: applying to every practical question—social, political, domestic, and personsl—the 
principles taught in the New Testament. 

A hcoman -SSIVE paper: teaching about the things of to-day, that its readers may be better prepared for 


MEREH! EN SIVE paper: concerned with everything that concerns the well-being of men and women, 
ui Cy NSIV in a home, and for home reading. 
. aiming in every article to make its readers better, wiser, happier. 
& paper: owing nothing to a party, a sect, or a faction. 
ey allowing no “ paid advertisements” in its editorial departments, and no dubious advertise- 
Ane anywhere, 
An inte ESTING p er edited on the principle that “ If you can’t make a paper so attractive that people 
be eager to read it, you had better not make it at all. 


ITS PECULIAR FEATURES ARE: 
The Outlook. Young Folks. 
The Four Creat Cities. Evening Lamp. 
Hints, Questions, and Experiences. The Spectator. 
Sunday-School Papers. Inquiring Friends. 
The Home. Sunday Afternoon. 
Books and Authors. 


EDITORS : 
LYMAN ABBOTT. HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL. D. REV. WILLIAM E. MERRIMAN,D.D.'REV. W. W. NEWTON, 

PRES. I. W. ANDREWS, D. D. REV. ALEXANDER McKENZIE,D.D. EGBERT C. SMITH, D. D., 

REV. A. H. BRADFORD, REV. WINCHESTER DONALD, J. H. SEELYE, D. D.. 

EDWARD BEECHER, D. D., REV. J. LEONARD CORNING, REV. NEWMAN SMYTII. D. D:, 
REV. GEORGE M. BOYNTON, HOWARD CROSBY, D.D REV. REUEN THOMAS, D.D., 
H. H. BOYESEN, REV. 1 lpg McG. DANA, D.D., REV. C. P. THWING, 
WOLCOTT CALKINS, D. D., C. F. DEEMS, I GEORGE M. TOWLE, 

REV. J. MAX HARK SAMUEL W. Du PRTELD. D; D,, REV. S. H. VIRGIN 

REV. SAMUEL E. HERRICK, D. D., | PROF. T. 8. DOOLITTLE, D. D., PROF. GEORGE F. W RIGHT, 
REV. H. C. HAYDEN, D. REV. JOSEPH T. DURYEA, D. 'D., REV. J. R. THOMPSON 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL. D., WASHINGTON GLADDEN, REV. C. D. W. BRIDGEMAN, D. D. 











TERMS: 
Three Dollars for one Year. One Dollar for Four Months. 
SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. 
Special Advantages to Clubs and Neighborhoed Canvassers, Address 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, N. Y, City. 
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JUST OUT. 


On receipt of 10 cents, I 
will send this graceful 
Bracket Design (size 14x 
15 inches) and my new 
Illustrated Cata- 












logue of Scroll Saws 
and Material. De- 
signs, Novel stees 
Games, Books, 

and Cat Collars,Ath= 


Or I will send my com- 
plete Catalogue for two 2- 
— ey Bets ig 
mium offers eve 

DY, 243 
St., vu.reford, 









Main 
ease state where you saw advertisement. 





Our, Little Ones and the Nursery. 


As @ magazine for 
children from 4 to 10 
years old can never be 
surpassed inthe beauty 
“of its illustrations, or 

wadaptability of its sto- 
fries and poems, all of 
¥ which are original. 


Specimen copy free 
to any address. News- 
dealers sell it. 


Agents wanted. 
One year, $1.50. Single Coples, (5 cts. 
‘Russell Publishing Co. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Masdf 


THE FLYING INDIAN,’ 


A Wonderful Mechanical Toy, 


Makes a flying leap of TEN FEET 
in the air. Yellow Wings, Green 
Body. Everybody wild when 
it ‘ines. any hil can start it. 
You can have Bushels of Funand 
Wagon loads of Merriment with 
this is’ little toy. It is fun for old 
and young folks, 

Semple by mail, Postpaid, 1 

cents, 3for cents, 25 for ado) har 
bil. Address F. O. WEHOSKEY & Co., Providence, RB. 




































The ones collection of the most thrilling personal adventures, 
exploits of scouts and spies, forlorn hopes,heroic bravery, ime 
risonments and hair-breadth escapes, romantic inci ent: 

ey ym me Seay, pat journeys, s, Garin poicsans 
ivil War. 

book like st i PROFUS LY IELUSTRATED. Outsclis all. Address 

Scammell 0+, Box 4034 Philadelphia or St. Louis. 


FREE Silks for Patchwork, ° 


tamps for t 
mouths wee, 2 the HL 









oR Sirenan our Pop’ ee 
Literary Magazine, we will present free 1 ackage ebeautifal 
assorted Silk Blocks for aac mag ene 1 pac 4 
Silk, assorted colora, 1 lovely hg Feil Enbroldery < 
pe a 20, and 1 Book of Fancy Work yes stitches. desi s, XC. 

E RB. L. SPENCER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
School, Club and Parlor. Best out. Cata- 
y) logue E, free. T.S. DENISON, Chicago,[IIl. 


R ARE CH ANGE, FAMILY BIBLES, 

A Fnotograph Albums. 
Send a crate Prices Reduc Big discount to 

agents. H.L. RREN & CO.,1117 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


HONOGRAPHY “R PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 

Catalogue of works Benn Pitman, with alphabet and 
illustrations for beginn:: sent on application. a Mddrese 

Phonograpri: institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











DAIRYMEN and FARMERS 






HOC DISEASES.—The “Arm and Hammer” 


should use only the ‘‘Arm and Hammer” brand$ brand Soda and Saleratus is used with great 


for Cleaning and Keeping Milk Pans Sweet and) success for the pomseee and 
Clean. It is the Best for all iseases. 
KE® \, Household Purposes. "fo 


%, 






To insure obtaining only the “Arm & Hammer 
or Saleratus, buy it in ‘‘ pound or half pound” which : 
bear our name and trade-mark, as inferior goods are sometimes substituted for the “, 


cure of HOG 







ae and 
Mi the animal's food. 





mer brand when bought in bulk. Ask for the “Arm & Hammer” brand SALSODA (Washing Soda). 











ONLY 15 CENTS for 3 FRENCH DOLLS 
WITH AN ELECANT WARDROBE OF S2 PIECES. 





to lose. 


oO. ens 


us 
a 
to 


Bu 
there is 
but 50 


for 15 cents. 2 sets, 
If yousend for one 
our Method and Full Directions how you can 
more One framdred Dollars a month out of 
dolls. is an op poeta too valuable for you 
ROVIDENCE, R. L. + 





















Best Offer Yet! 50 Chromo Cards, New Import- 
od designs for ’85, name printed in 
latest style scrip ttype 10c., 11 packs 


h name oo sere ts. 


AO ¥ Lowelion’ Chromo Cards youeversaw. 40 styles 
CARD CO., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





and thiselegan rolled Gold Ring or 
a beautiful Silk Handkerchief for$1 Scrap Pictures, and 100 Album Quotations, 
Illustrate + with Large Sample «bum, 25 cents. only 10 cents. 50 Embossed Cards, 1 conte 
FRANKLIN PRINTIN & CO., New Haven, Conn. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N 











Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chromo 
Cards, name in new type, an Elegant 48 page 
Gilt bound Floral Autograph Album with 
quotations, 12 page Illustrated Premium 

and Price List and Agent’s Canvassing Outfit 
allforl5c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Fam 50 Satin Embossed 
ver Cards, with name, 4 





Rolled Gold Seal WY 


Ring for 50c. Agi vanes 25c. Alling Bros, Northford, Ct, 









ple atm on List and Price List FRE 


20 Hidden Name 


CARD 10c. 6 pks. 50c. (your name 
hidaew orn hand _ holdin, 

bouquet of flowers, | &c.) New Impo 

t ely Fs Ae with name, 
© i5c.,4 packs 50c. (not the cheap embossed edge 

vertised by others for 10c, 24 gents New Sam- 





with each order. 


CARD CO., CENTERBROOK, CONN. 













Chromo Cards, (every card _em- 

50 etn iced Floral, Bird, Bird, 

ga Motto, &c. name on, 10c., 4 pks. 30c., 13 pks. 
sy, $1, 6 pksand ring 60c. 11 pha and your choice 

of Needle Casket or 4 blade Pearl Handle 

RY Knife $1. CrownPr’t’g Co., Northford, Conn, 








4 


CARDS, all Hidden Name and New Embossed 
Chromos, 10cts. Agents make money. Elegant Book 
of samples 25c. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Ct. 





a? BOOK OF FANCY WORK, 
| | ADI L 15 cents. Circulars free. 
4 > J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


ME ists! Seita ifotted Gota i rds 
and a Magn ohne ed Gold Ring 


Go 
TOUR FREE for ten two-cent stamps. Cut this out. 
OLINTON BROS., ‘Olintonville, Conn, 















Li 8, , Bteel | Bearings, Brace 
Tro Lave HE P i = TARE BrAN. 
Sold on trial. Wovente 5 aan All sizes as lowe 
For ‘ee book, address 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


HAMTON, N. ¥. 





D. E. ALLEN, 
GREEN VALLEY STOCK FARM, 
AVONDALE, CHESTER COUNTY, PENN’A. 
White Holland Turkeys, White Leghorn Chick- 
ens, White Guineas and Essex Pi Pigs. 








D> 40 Weautiful Satin Finished 
Cardsand one ROLLED GOLD 


RING FREE for ten two-cent stamps. 
ACME CARD FACTORY, Clintonville, Conn. 


os 
" & ; aT S Sample weeks Premium List, Price 
List sent fre 
U.S. CARD Co., Centerbrook, Ct. 


PRESSES, TYPE, CHROMO. CARDS, Scrap 


E. C. DUNN & 


Pe ime &c. Send for = lists. 
CO., 2106 Orkney St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





&c.. name on, 10c. 10 pks. & wr gt a kin Rin; or Ag’ts? 


Fiee. name pack of 501 Floral Beauties, Mottoes, Verses, 


Sample Book, $1.00. TODD & C 


lintonville, Conn. 





4 


Embossed and Lee — Cards, with Ele- 
gant Prize, 10c., 18 ks $1. 
BLAKESLE o& CO. .» North Hayen, Conr. 





VAPORATING FRUIT 10% 


Full treatise on improved AL — 
methods, yields, profits YTICES feed * 
and general statistics, EE. 


AMERICAN MAN’F’G CO. 


Box 0, WAYNESBORO, PA. 





CHROMO CARDS and Tennyson’s Poems mailed 
or ten one-cent stam amps. 
ACME MANUFACTURING CO., Ivoryton, Conn. 





30 


Entirely new, 1885 Chromo as Embossed, &c., 
no two alike, name on, 10 cen 
NASSAU CARD Co. , Nassau, N. Y. 





Beautiful M a 
Verse 0: CARBS “wi fori 









No. 1. hp pa 


ngs to sender of club. 
This is the best foffes ever tos made by an reliable | 
company. ROYAL CARD OD. N 











New Destens, 1 Hew fee re Bes 
New Premi ‘ nd 13 
cts. for this. Carfew Bracket 
anda 

miniature designe 

wing + or sen¢ 
New jiiigstrated Catal 
Lat 
Woods, Mechanics’ Tools,Fan 
Hinges and Catches for s 


















1884 and ’85 than ever before. 


Complete Stock & Low Prices. 
ADDRESS 
A. H. POMEROY, 
216, 220 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





a\) 2 fog Eggs from bests at $e 
, ‘ASSOCIATED "FANCIERS 








PATENTS! ins c: & Novpey, asked for 


patent until obtained. Write for inventor’s 


SMALL’S CALF-FEEDER. 


This new article is appreciated and 
approved by = progressive Bucks 


= fos LOWLY, Nee & pe 

when ted wn" mn ie. corirmg. “ swell te Ps 
SMALL a aiinieisiel 

Bost ton, ‘fend , 





SMALLS 


“Ur reeDEF 








30 


Golden Floral Cards, 10 cents. Present Free with 
each order. Three packs and Sample Book ios a 
25 certs. S.M. FOOTE, NORTHFORD, C 





ESTABLISHED 1864. A Boel ! NO PAY? 
hanical Devices, Oom- 


Sane mates and Labels, All preli- 
minary examinations as to patentability 





of inventions free, Our *‘ Guide for Obtain- 

ing Patents ”’ is sent free everywhere, 

Address LOUIS BAGGER & CO., Solicitors of Patents, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


+ ARDS allperfumed, New designs, little beauties, Gold 
Chromo, Verses, Mottoes and Hidden Name, 


with an elegant prize, 10c. Ivory Catd Co., Clintonville, Ct 








FREE 





E} Pocket book, 6 Samples of new Goods’ 
and Ladies’ Guide to Tu work, illustrated, 
for 6c. for postage, Acme Mfg. Co. sIvoryton, Ct. 








For Sale or Exchange for City Pree, 


AN ORANGE COUNTY MILK FARM 
oF 
ONE HUNDRED ACRES. 


For full particulars, address G. T. TIMPSON, American 
AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York City. 


‘ 
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(AL INGUBATOR 
THE NEW CENTENN 4-18 





erfectel, 


NINE YEARS OF SUCCESS. 
No Electricity, no Clock- 


work, no Complicated Ma- 
chinery. Perfectly self-regula- 


Hatches from 90 to 100 per cent. 

Send 2-cent stamp for Illustrated 

Circulars to 

THE CENTENNIAL W’F’G CO., 

Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 
Ha!stead’s Book, “ Artificial In- 

= cubation and Incubators,” 135 
pages, over 100 illustrations. 5c. 
by mail. 








THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


e Leading and Standard Appqratas of ite 
World - Stching and Raising mlery. ot 
peouie le and a to manage, eee | ne eligbies aes 

ting, and never fails 


PERFECT BATORSR 0. 
Elmira, New York. 
Be eure and mention this paper. 





THE BEST INCUBATOR FOR EVERYBODY IS THE 
WHITE MOU! bay N, 


All sizes ron lee ae with Re, ae 
and Turning ‘Trays, onl A ae send for STiastented 
logue of Incubators, Brooders, &c. Address, 

E. E. BISHOP, Box 15, Lower Waterford, Vt. 





A book devoted entirely to PLymourH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, ‘another on BRowN LEGHORNS 
a book on curing PouttTry DISEAsEs, an 

another entitled How To FrEp Fow.s. 
Either of the above mailed for 2 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 
H. H. StoppakD, Hartford, Ct. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD. 


Will Make Your Hens Lay. 
Packages Mailed for 50 centsand $1.00. 


6 Boxes, $2.00; 25 1b. Kegs, $6.25. By Express or Freight Co. 
WHOLESALE oe 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, N. Ee |? Long, Jr., New York. 
Benson, Maule & Co., Phila. Faden & Wood, Boston. 
Geo. A. Kelly & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Western Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo 
John Anglum & Co., Denver, Colorado. 
Geo. G. Wickson & Co:, San Francisco,Cal. 
¥ “aughtry,Shrevep’t, La. 1 T. W. Wood, Richmond, Va. 
f&. «2 STURTEVANT, Proprietor, Hartford, Conn. 
Successor to Chas. R. Allen & Co. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, ead best periodical de- 
voted ‘entirely to posits: ever 
BE: per ys Splendidly 1llustrated. 








ryear. Also the American 
Yard, the only weekly 
paper evoted entirely to poult 
existence, — pers year. Bot 
ers for $2 samp)? copy 
th oaliod ve so vf nine 


Address H.H. “STODDARD: H anebons, Cr. 


[WE POULTRY RAISER, ° 2205" 


Only 25 cents per year, for 12 numbers of 16 pages each, 
$100.00 in ygold free. Send 3c. stamp for sample copy. 


NCU BATOR The Sat Ditenent 100 
egzs, $21. Different sizes. 
[NC Tinh fails. Sent on 


C. W. Savidge, 2524 Huntingdon $t., Phila. 


NG ouUr;,. Yorkshire, Exsex, 
Center White Pigs 
oF BuLENG Sows in Pig, Ye Coehins, 
ra 
EWitt wi Williamsbure.} Plait Co., 














pra OMER 


University of the State of New Tak 
erican inary 
Jes ee olleg’ 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The only institution in the State having the power to 





grant the of Doctor of Veterinary wag & (D.VS.). 
The annual session =< Mey Institution Sagtas ta October of 
each year. Catalogues announcements can be had from 
the Dean of the Faculty. on LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S.5 
ean of the F Faculty. 

















Our elegant Itlustrated Poul. 
try Book for 1885 will be issued 
about Jan. Ist. It tells how 
farmers can get 50 cents per 
dozen for e the year round; 
how to raise broilers for 15 
cents, and where to sell them 
at 60 to 75 cents each; how to 
raise chicks hatched in Incu- 
4 bators; how we commenced 
eY five yearsago with 390 birds and 
” Aw, mow number 2000; how we gath- 
ayy, F Met ered 40,000 n 1884, where 
NR wesoldthem. In fact, itis the 
. E experience of one of the most 
successful Poultry raisers in America. Price 25 cents. 
Order at ence, as we shallissue only what are ordered. 


R. B. MITCHELL & CO., 24 MeCormick Block, Chicago. 


THE ATTENTION OF 


HORSE OWNERS 


is called to the 


ae NEVERSLIP 


Horse Shoes and Removable Calks. 
CALKS ALWAYS SHARP. 


An entire set can be changed in five minutes. Costs 
less than the old style of shoeing. Send for circulars and 
testimonials. 

Blacksmiths as agents wanted every where. 


THE NEVERSLIP HORSE SHOE CO., 
86 India Wharf, Boston. 
J. M. BETTON,5 Custom House Square, Montreal, Agent 
for Canada. 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 
SMITH’S pot SWING 


Tf only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Jllustrated circular free. Address, 


BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 





en 











Chester White, Berkshire ~ 
Poland China PIGS, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch ieollies, 

‘ox Hounds red i 
Shee = “Poultry. Or = 
for sale 

est Chester. Chester Co ot 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 








Guernseys and Jerseys. Herdregistered, also Thor- 
oughbreds and Grades. ay stock for sale. Send d stamp 
for circular. T. WALTER & SONS, West Chester, Pa. 


806 Lbs.We't 


of two OHIO IMPROVED 


















i” Send for description of this 
is famous breed. Also Fowls. 


. B. SILVER.Cleveland, 0, 


Pure bred recorded Po- 
l-nd-China Swine. Pigs 
all ages for sale, in pairs 
or trios, not akin. Also 
~~ Pure-bred Poultry. Write 
for what you want. En- 
close stamp for new cata- 
logue. Reduced rates by 


JOHN B. HOWE, 
Seneca, Ills. 


REGISTERED SWINE 


Thorough-bred Chester W 

land-Chinas, & Imported utes = 
pedi given with every animal sold. Strong, healthy 

a ony ny, Be guaranteed. Send stamp for new Ca 





Aogeeh ge ddadee PRESET 


Mention us Paper. 










H. Warrington, Box 624, West Chester, Pa. 


ting, and absolutely reliable. 








Chester White, Y. oriksieive, 
wae Berkshire, and Poland-Chi- 
mY nas in their purity. Lincoln, 

Hampshire Down, South 

Down sbeep and Scotch Collie 

Shepherds aspecialty. Send for 

cir. nt prices. T. Walter & Sons, 

West — Pa. (Come see us.) 











SS To Bee-Keepers. 
| 7.  Watson’s 
| : | Standard Bee-Hive 


isthe only one in the world 
that is an absolute safe-guard 
w>S against loss in swarming, and 
the only one in which swarms 
can be sent in perfect safety 
to any point in the country, in 
= any season of the year. end 
for Price List and tull De- 
acriptive Circular, etc. 
WATSON & THEALL, 
37 Willoughby St., 
\ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Patent applied for). 


SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES, 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 

Adapted for the de- 
livery of Milk in all 
Cities and Towns. 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 


Warren Glass Works Co. 
72 ste, St., 
NEW YORK. 











asia of 











rg / 








Delaware Go. 


LTedllel 


Requires no lifting or 
handling to skim or clean 
it. It is the prince of LA» 
BOR-SAVING Cream- 
ers. It will last for 20 
years. It is warranted to = 
do all we claim. To one 
man in every town where 
not already introduced we 
will make a special private 
offer. Address, 

DELAWARE CO. CREAMER CO., 
Mention Am. Agriculturist. Benton Harbor, Mich. 















BRADLEY BUT BUTTER BOXES 
The sweetest, cheapest and most attractive 
small butter package ever offered. Butter sells 
quicker and brings better prices for family trade 
than in any other package. Send for descriptive 
rice list. CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 280 
ichigan St., CHICAGO. 


(mproved Tree Tubs. 


(See cut). 
ALSO, 

SPAINS CHURNS. 
STAR CHURNS. 
Rapid’ I. C. Freezers, 
Sena for Descriptive Circu- 

lars and Prices. 
CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


D.F. SH COLDE?i 


D.F, SHULL & CO'S 
BUTTER COLOR! 


THE BEST! Contains no oil. Does not fade or 
streak, Does not color the buttermilk. It will color 
50 per cent. more butter than any other color, Ask 
your druggist or dealer for it; or on receipt of 25c. 
we will and. ootpaid, sample coloring 600 Ibs. of 
Butter. RY nd you will use no one, Write 
for ee >| chromo card, free. D. F. SHULL 
& CO.,No. 3928 Market St.,Philadelphia- 





poncacns-6O° 











Revolvers, 
Rifle 


irese 
ge Tt. Great Western 
Catalogue free, QunWorks,Pittsburgh. Pa- 





RB ei pay: 


i Paanaiahrinasinatnen 


Ps 
f 
& 
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«Valuable Premiums.—Free to All. 





A List is given below of USEFUL and VALUABLE PREMIUMS, which are Presented to those who secure and for- 
ward to the Publishers, subscriptions to the AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST (English or German) for 1885. Any sub- 
scriber who has lost or mislaid his Illustrated Premium List, can send for another. It is mailed to any other person 
on receipt of five cents. Any of these articles CAN BE PURCHASED OF US AT THE PRICE GIVEN. All which are 
marked with a *in the List will be sent prepaid to any point in the United States, which is reached by mail or expréss. 
Write us for freight or express charges on any of the others to any point. j 



















ees 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS. hte 
; 38 |F. 
OPEN TO ALL. 3s /s° 
cE 23 
NO. Names of Premium Articles. A lS3 
33 
as 
A |Family BNE ccdiviet aU eaters ls eee c= is eS’ $12.00 13 
DS RE Os sch acchsyihnc ssp 400000. cueumests 10.00 }11 
Cc | Worceater's es BO eee CE ae 10.0012 
DP | Wehaterse DCH ON OG i. 6.ce.s 66s 0060 cvenyas %*| 1.00] 2 
E /Bonnd Volumes of American Agricuiturist*| 2.30) 4 
1/Cat or Dog-Napkin Ring..........2..c0000 *| 1.50) 2 
PE NIN Ws ws ence cow kxaunk aes eee ak wens *) = 5) 1 
DI NO aXe Suceacicbe brews: ekeener idee 5.50) 6 
BREE Ns 5 ns o's naowaeeise ssa ieldclah mead 9.00;10 
Si Dibner Caster... .........-sccesssecsccces 7.00) 7 
TMOR MEL COMBUEE:.. cosccco nts ccs concauee’ 6.00} 6 
MAE DONNN 5x5 al duia.v 03d bbs kowed Belptulesis 6.00) 6 
OCR Oss ove to bist ie cos TESA LE Maced 5.50) 6 
CNG HNMNTR Ls o.oo va os.eteswesigte abs cee 7.50] 8 
WG IGed Watet Fitcber: ;..vccccsaccs cas nea 12.00/12 
a EE RPTL S 5 oly asain 5 Gisie' dia: niavee'e Srhreias a's rere ute 8.00} 9 
12/One Doz. Table-spoons........... ... ... *| 9.5010 
18\One Dos. Tea-@poons.:. . oi...6.6ccccceccce. * 4.75| 5 
BAO TR TER 555 eee dee ccote Sdeedced %*| 9.50/10 
15|A Dos. Plated Knives..,...........-0es00 *| 5.50] 6 
Po a eer coe *| 3.50) 4 
WINE TONG. 5. sae ss Sian oo56's be ckls os Sele *) = 45) 1 
18|Silver and Gilt Drinking Cup.............. *} 3.00) 4 
CORE ED, oo 5 Ges Sthes ods aseRacenesce %*| 3.50] 4 
STACI COMO 55.5 5 os sic Bindss 0 Rb sae 8607 %) 4.25) 5 
21|Nickel-Plated Nut Picks and Cracker..... */} 2.25) 8 
ROTA RNG dsc cee nce ccresics cess ccsavese *| 16.0017 
Rr es so oat Ooo tc ess wees deed *| 6.00) 7 
24/Field or Marine Glass... .........ccccccce *| 16.00/17 
95 Tauriet’s TOmescOne esis. cokes cece cst dece %| 16.00/16 
96|‘* Achromatic ” Telescope............... -*) 3.75) 5 
is Sree Greta Pama aS So oe a %*) =1.25) 2 
SOR MUO bot) 55% 50 SoS cicn Cowes! cows *| 1.50) 2 
Si Macuifying Giaess 5260s cies ecse secs %} =1.20/ 2 
SiPocket COMPASS «52 oan. Sos gence. oc0e %*} 2.00) 3 
31/Graphoscope and Stereoscope combined... | 6.00) 8 
$2\Simple Microscope... © ..5 0. ..:..cccccccccs 80} 1 
83 Nickel-Plated Watch, Good Time-keeper.*| 10.00/13 
34|Extra Silver Case Watch...... .....0 6 0 %| 15.00/32 
$5|Silver Hunting Case Watch............... %| 16.00/22 
86|Parlor Clock..............0. sidecubanvewas 16.00/19 
ST) ICC INCE CI So pice nse ced cscvcvies eome 5.00) 5 
38, Octayon ** Peep O’Day” Clock........... %*| 2.70) 3 
39|Drop Octagon Clock.............. Fe 6.00) 6 
40) Reversible Checked Rubber Coat. *| 6.00) 8 
41)Rubber Cap, with Cape........ .. *} 1.50) 2 
42)Rubber Leggins.... ......... *| 2.00) 3 
43/Complete Rubber Outfit. ... %*| 9.00)11 
44|Ladies’ Waterproof Circular %*| 4.50) 6 
45|Watch Chain... ....... .. %| 3.50] 4 
46|Watch Chain (New)......... ..%] 3.50) 4 
47\Fire-gilt Chain with Charm.............. %) =1.25] 2 
48i\Light Watch Chain.................scee0e *| 3.00) 3 
40\Heavy Watch Chain ............0.cccsccee %*) 3.50) 4 
REFN oa, raniad'e avs +s Gace -+.0%| 3.50) 4 
Gi|Bleonnt Curh Chain. ...0.5 8.2.8 ses ccweed %*| 5.00) 5 
ES a ere peer *| 5.00) 6 
53/Elaborate Ladies’ Chain.................. *| 4.00) 5 
REIGME NS occ. eas Soe ae *] 1.50] 2 
RaroremCent TOP P1665 Bie Fes es cas te *| 1.50) 2 
UE IIR ain wieehis sacewe ses owde cipsnee'ons -* =1.50) 2 
ETE RTL 6) 2:cicia.dsia ttas elo oe see oa vecmlals sae %*| 1.50) 2 
Ng RRA BEY Chrcrncet ea vase LOLS 
SEO OT DOO BIG, . occ cdes sasvnnwoaed tee *} 1.50) 2 
60) Massive Pair of Bangles................00 * 6.00; q 
61! Yellow Gold Bangles... ...........0..000- %| 4.50' 5 
62)/Elegant Pair of Bangles ........... ...... *| 2.50 3 
epeer OF DMTIBIER onic. Gets Sociec es So eh tus *| 4.505 
64|Brooch and Ear-rings ....... ..........0. *| 3.00 4 
65|Greea Agate and Blood-stone Charin.... .#| 1.75 2 
66;Gentleman’s Watch Charm............... %*| 1.75 2 
67/Pearl Front Locket................. ----%!] 2.50 3 
68,Gentleman’s Watch Charm................ *) =.) 1 
69, Gentleman’s Sleeve Buttons.............. *| «445 1 
70 Sleeve Buttons ............. Samad ores Mal *| 1.00 2 
PLO HTONE DGUONGS & o videeis oes cccedecs cee *; 2.50 3 
72 Hight Pearls and Four Garnets—Ring..... * §=63.50 4 
%3 Ring—Six Pearls and Three Garnets...... * 4.00 5 
ML EPOGNNG TAD. gind ois 6 osx cs Aiies d8:n9'4 so 9h:0. <6 *, 2.50 3 
% Ring—Five Pearls and Six Garnets....... * 3.00 4 
"6 Ring—Four Garnets and Four Pearls...... * 62.50 4 
V7 Ring—Large Garnet aud Two Pearls. .... * 200 2 
78 Ring—Enamel and Pearls............... 7% 2.00 3 


Prolonging the Holidays. 
<> 
Useful and ornamental articles in great variety 
have been placed on our Premium List. This was 
done expressly to allow our subscribers, and par- 
ticularly to give the young people an opportunity 
to procure articles suited for Holiday Presents, or 
to keep for their own use. The ability to procure 



























79 Imitation Diamond Solitaire Ring........ %, 2.00) 3 
80, Chased Oval Ring...........0 .. 2. . cece eens %| 1.50) 2 
81/Moss: Agates;./.:.)) 0215. .t14teca tease oo *| 1.00] 1 
82)Large Amethyst Ring.................006- %*| 1.00) 1 
SB Tree Agste Hing... o-oo. esestc- rece ieee %*| 1.00) 1 
84/Oval Amethyst Ring...............ceeeeess %} 1.00) 2 
85)Red eer eee %| 1.00) 1 
CO EMORBNG PIMs ofc acest escucs o 3s 0s ate *| 1.00) 2 
cas eile. RO POPP RE AT So *| 1.00) 1 
SR I ae Srchanccrecatinethchtur piesa vine ewaiesdiaeiel *| 1.50) 2 
ad LE Se Sr ee eae %*| 1,50) 2 
90 Perfection Study Lamp........ ...........- 5.00) 6 
Ol LOMB -BQNCOM no sais. oc scicsccccoceccasnes -75] 1 
92\Champion Clothes Wringer................ 5.00] 5 
93)*‘ Little Detective Scale”’................00- 3.50) 4 
94'Call Bell and Adhesive Hooks............. *| = .50) 1 
95) Autograph SNOOUEIE Soisb Casts ans. co sccccg ae ee 
DOISGISTY SIOUIS Bos hols caret Rocce cdoecce'cane %| 1.00) 2 
97|Domestic Type Writer..................0+: %*} 1.00) 2 
Mol VARIME DIEM sn ca cen cance cfese'ssoongaceda 8.50) 4 
onl Ah Se a tng Ee ree eee ait 4,50) 5 
100)Small Writing Case................0.eeceee *| «TH 
1O1|Portiolio..... cccsisdeccsces o ibaxtel eagle %| 1,25) 2 
102/Ink Bottle in Cage............ 0 ..cecesces k 50} 1 
103/Perambulator Piece riod cm ain ctebe cank <io tee eee 13.50)17 
104) Plush Hand-Mirror.............0..2..s0000 %*| =1.25) 2 
105) Florence Spool Cabinet... ..0.00.-. 008 e's %| 1.50) 2 
BORO LOIMONDS ohoia.< unis Ga pwn ho eixoene.inde sass *| =.62) 1 
ONE PININO Sis. nic oe 8s igioadevceencseboee %| 2.00) 2 
108| Buttonhole Scissors...................005 *) «=. 1 
109|Crumb Brush and Tray.................... %| 1.00) 2 
110| Plush oS STR See eA %) 1.25) 2 
SUNG ONGR. «cs 2 dad <..Sdacke» Sachin hack *| 1.00) 2 
DIAEAUON SAICNERE. 50.0. ois A eyes Sos eeegn des %| 2.50) 3 
113) Ladies’ | RR a ae SE-B cS %| 2.25) 3 
114|/Photograph Album.......... .......6 i ee 2.50) 3 
115|Photograph Album........0..0... oi dae eee 3.50] 4 
116|Small Photograph NGO okies wnescueee %| 1.25) 2 
117/Another Small Album.................... *| =«.75) 1 
118, Crocodile Leather Pocket Book........... %*| 1,25) 2 
ARO EAGICR” PUSH. 2005.5 i oon vne'sy'es i canse %*| 1.00) 2 
120| Black Crocodile Pocket Book............. %| 1.25) 2 
121|Gentleman’s Pocket Book................ %*| 1.00) 2 
122/Kid Purses csocsvi PP et ore %*| = .50} 1 
123/Plush and Kid Pocket Book.............. %*| 1.25) 2 
124,Smoker’s Cabinet................+-0000. -%| 1.50) 2 
125|Cigar Case...........-. .-scscecceeeeeecees %*| 1.00) 2 
POOUSURVING WOGS Ko cvccc oe ¥.%. a cgdecds code %) «5.75) 7 
ENE onan ci cetammdtegcncssams sue esd cere nee %| 1,50) 2 
128) Pocket Pen and Holder..................-- *| 2.00) 3 
129|Black Reversible Holder and Pen......... %*| 1.75) 3 
130! Ever-Pointed Pencil........... 22.22.2000: *| 50) 1 
131|Rolled Gold Tooth-pick............2.0..4- %/ = .50) 1 
132|Gold Mounted Pockct Pencil.............. *) = .60) 1 
133|Fountain Pen Holder ...............+...- *| =4,50) 5 
134/ Black and Gold Pen Holder............... %*| 2.50) 3 
135/Pearl and Gold Pen Holder. ............. *| 3.00) 4 
136) Gold Ear hr Oey eee oe ere %| 1.25) 2 
137|Gold Pen and Pencil combined............ %*| 3.00) 3 
180) Weeok Delephowe. ou. 2555. 05S. ese cnttas %*} 1.00) 2 
139|Magnetic Telegraph......................%| 1.00) 2 
140)A Magnificent Meat Chopper... a pe : 
141|Four-bladed Pocket Knife. %*| 1.00) 2 
142|Large Pocket Knife... .. %*| 1.00) 2 
143! Pearl-handled Knife %| 2.00) 3 
144/Ladies’ Knife....... %| 2.00) 3 
145) Bread Knife.... . ... ... -%) =1.00) 2 
146|/Table Knives and Forks.. . -%) 10.00)12 
147/French Cook’s Set......... “ 4.50} 6 
14s/Butcher’s Knife and Steel... ..%) 2.00) 3 
149) Pair of Shears..... ..... ...... ..--%} 1.00) 2 
150| Barney and Berry’s “1” Skates..... ....... 
te af “Skates, No. 1—Blued....| 2.75) 3 
“6 “ es % ** 2—Nickeled|! 3.25) 4 
151|Barney and Berry’s ‘*O”’ Roller... .......... 
us za “Skates, No. 1—RBined....| 4.00) 4 
+s - ni _ No. 3—Pol.& Nick’ed| 6.00! 6 
UBD ACCOPACON, ...... 22000 decde veesnocccerreces | 5.00 6 
IBS| Concertina. ..o...ss accosess ciecencocewes %*, 3.50, 4 
SOE RM COM Betis ois 00s da Zasquinyeace coed * 1.50, 2 
TSSiGeriiett PISTMROMICR. = ok ssa ce oe cos cca pinta’ * 1.50, 2 
BSG GOAL. |. nnn ov ccccccccecicnseccceseneeccencses ; 6.00, 8 
IGT] Batter BAlING Beale. 52. vcs scs ccccccsscs 5.00, 6 
158)Farmer’s Portable Forge.......2.......++e0+ 12.00 12 
159|Adams’ Combined Anvil and Vise.......... 6.50, 6 
160) Amateur Vise—14 inch jaw......... .... *| 1.00, 1 
t +6 es QUMNONE TEEW c's Stic «cnet ane od %| 2.00) 2 
161/Combined Truck and Bag-holder. ......... 5.00; 5 
DOSIA Vari Be) oc. svhccs casas wenenensatinnws 
Diameter, 16% inches, weight, 65 pounds...| 4.00) 5 
Diameter 1844 inches, weight, 82 pounds....| 6.00, 7% 
Diameter, 21 inches, weight, 130 pounds,...' 10,00 11 






































163;Farrier’s Knife.......... ‘COTTE TTT 1:00; t 
164/Farmer’s and Mechanic’s Blacksmith Tools.| 40,00 
165}Gem Soldering Casket........ 2. ...:.. - * 1.25) 2 
166|/Twenty Tools in One................. +++e%| 1,00) 2 
167/Curtis’ Rectangular Churn—No. 0 pripagresxs k 5.00] 5 
: a 3 Os PE en 9.00; 9 
168/Hand-Cultivator—‘ Gem of the Garden” ....| 5.00] 6 
100[/Pruning Knife... 5.45 <2 ease edaasend *) 1.00) 2 
170/Champion Combinatioa Tool Chest....... %*| 4.00) 4 
171)Farmer’s and Housekeeper’s Too! Set..... *) 1 2 
172 Hand Drie occ bss sheik wanes ges eae *| =.60) 1° 
173]Mathews’ Garden Seed Drill.............. «.| 12.00/12 
174|Mathews’ Drill,Cultivator,& Hoe combined.} 15.00/15. 
1%5|Excelsior Lawn Mower......... ‘ee aaicenee 4 15.00/15. 
1%6/Lewis’ Combination Force Pump........... 6.00) 6 
177|Wood’s Patent Corn Sheller............. ..| 38.00) 3 
178/Griffin Hack Saws... ....... SY Ae ee %*| 1.50) 2 
179/Daisy Garden Plow with Steel Wheel.......} 8.50} 4 
180/Acme Pulverizing Harrow..............-... 25. 
181)Whitman’s Fountain Pump.......... ...... 8.50/10 
182|Mathematical and Drawing Instruments, 12 
ieces—Rosewood Case............... .. %| 5.00) 6. 
183]Mathematical and Drawing Instruments—11 
Bante ae ee eee 5 Se *) 4.50) 5 
184/Mathematical and Drawing Instrumentse— 

Pocket Oana.” 5... Gaveckines Sr ee *| 3 3 
185/Brass and Stec] Instraments—14 pieces....%| 2.60) 8 
186|Case of Stained Wood—9 pieces...........%] 1.80) 8 
187/Box of Oil Colors..... PE a Pee -%) «5.00) F 
188]** Murillo” Moist Colors.................- %*) = 1.25) 2 
189}** 542°" Water Color Box...... ........0.5 *| «=. 2 
190|‘* Little Gem” Family Printing ontfit.....%] 1.00) 2 
191)** Yale” Printing Press and Complete Outfit} 4.50) 6 
192/Commercial Printing Outfit,.................| 2.00] 3 
193/Bonanza Printing tree Seances conten 3.00)  ~ 
194/Combination Linen Marker. ... ......... *| 1.00) 1 
195)The Transformation Negro Target.......: *| 125) 2 
196|/Spring Bagatelle... .......... cece eee ee %*| 1.50) 2 
WPTIBIOOD Ss 6 «ons osc 0s «oo Rn Lob de Soko vse gana | 50} 1 
TIC ah0. OF BANG y 60 wennerignghnctt oumcnieieicale %*| 1.00). 2 
199)Dominoes.........  .....- cmengeea sail *| =.60, 1. 
200/Top and Chimer, ........ ...ccccceees dee *| =.50) 1 
SUT Oy CRMDOR 660 6.0 = 5 6:5,0556 Soweck ss csdevae gata 1.25) 2 
202/Smaller Cannon.......c......c0-eeeeeeeeee *) = £ S 
MBWoot Balle. ss sist. dees. ok. Ke %*| 1,50) 2 
204/Stecl Magnet...... 2.2.20. vom es abowed %*) .60) 2 
205/Eclipse Steam Engine...................0- %*| 1.00) 2 
206)Boy’s Bicycle. ....: M4 we Bad «the edie daietc wc 6.00) 7 
WUC s BW. 05 eo scea'siavh nvsoxedivned +} 1.00) 2 
208/Doll’s Perambulator................. 1.50) 2 
209\** Tally Ho” Sulky....... HWS cvs 8.00! 8 
210} Horizontal Engine....:.............. 2.50) 4 
SELIG EROS Nocona Soe 200 3 
212)Lion Saving’s Bank.............. 1.50) 2 
213/Boy’s Wagon...............006- 5.00) 7 
214/Patent Leather Bag...... «| 60) 1 
215) Another Water-proof Bag *} 630) 1 
216)/Large School Bag........ -%)) 50} 1 
MWTWiSchoel Bet... oe %*| £15) 1 
218;Remington’s Double Barreled Breech-loader| 45.00/55 
219|/Double Barreled Breech-loader, . - «} 19.00)25- 
220): Handy” Gan... .... .oxsepebiievarss osvegmal 4.50) 6 
221/Rifles—Remington Impr’ed Creedmoor Rifle} 26.00/35 
222|Revolver—32-Calibre. ...........2. 052.2005 %*| 2.50) 3 
223/Double Action Revolver... ........ cesses. %*} 5.00) 6 
224/The New Victoria Combination Gun Case.%| 3.50) 5 
225|Reloading Implements..................05 *| =2.00).3. 
PWiScroll Baw qs visinieseTesdssies os ove Maleate 3.00) 4 
227|Combined Lathe and Scroll Saw. ** The De- 

mas Prize. 
Without the Buzz-Saw Attachment ........ 8.00} 9 
With Attachments............. smbhnhens whale 9.50)11 
228)Wood’s Penograph........ ......02 ce. ceee 8.00) 3 
229/The Hunter's Pet... .... ssecesesspv: ioessueee 18.00 20 
230/Tlie Famous Flobert Parlor Target Rifle. .... 4.50} 6 
231/The Semi-Hammerless Gun................. 15.0020. 
382i Cartridge Bag sos. 8 cis ao. dee PoE EY %*| 1.25) 2. 
2383) Pocket Drink’g Cup, Corks’ew, and Pencil&}  .50}-t 
Ten cents extra for mailing No. 233. 
234/Iinproved Roller Skates. . .... ..........%) 1.25) & 
235|Antomatic Shawl Strap..................6. meee | 
236 Charity Box, TapeMeasure and Glass Cutter%}  .50) 1 
Ten cents extra for mailing No. 236. 
237/The Novelty Pocket Scale......... .....- *; «=.50, 1 
238/Ring Toss for Parlor or Field ............ %| 1.25) 2 
239/An Entirely.New Bull’s Eye Lantern ....%} 1.50} 2. 
240|The Oriental Clock... .......c00s08 ceeene %| 3.00) 4 
LThe Little Jawels x. csdn. .. sci as oo Gane. Myesas %*| 1.75) 3. 
242,The New Choral ei its nate onnne an chenined %*, =.50) 1 
243/Wileox Breech-loading Gun.............. %| 1.30) 2 
244)Weeden Engine...) .........cc.ecssevesseee 1.60} 2 
jCompound Microscope........... ........- 15.00/10 
Simple Microscope.......... setuid caeaOw ee * §=62.00' 2 








these articles does not end with the holiday week. 
There is no danger that the stock will be exhausted. 
While “first come are first served,’’ it does not 
follow that those who come later are not served at 
all. Atthe beginning of the year people are dis- 
posed to feel like improving themselves,and are per- 
haps more ready to subscribe to the American Ag- 
riculturist, as an important aid in the improvement 





of their ‘“‘ farm, garden, and huusehold” than at 
any other time. Young people can provide them- 
selves with any of the articles on the Premium List 
by taking subscribers for the American Agricultur- 
ist, and now is one of the very best times to begin 
to ask, not only the farmers, but all others who 
live in the neighborhood,to subscribe tothe volume: 
for 1885. Send for canvassers’ terms. 


ByeT ese es 
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FRUIT FARM FOR SALE. 


acres (one-half within the boundaries of 
us erat) se A... r, pas! well water, e 
orchard, , conta: five rooms, 8 
me the orekend 3s em ed on three sides by an 


all soil, well suited for planting a all pro- 
duce will e in Bloomington, a city of 
inhabitants. at ferred, the land will be sold in lots of 5 


or 10 acres. Terms, one-fifth cash, the balance in five yearly 
with per cent interest.- Good reasons for 
begiven, For particulars, address 
PE FOLSOM, Bloomington, 11 


cl > See oe eemy ID. 
M ARYL AND F ARMS for Fruit, Grain, and areas. 
9 t ts t 
acre. Catalogues free. ISLER & on Balt wat Gassbridee ta. 
F ARMS. 150 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms 
oor. ann Pitslogues 
RIFFITH & CO., Smyrna, Del. 


4 sone yg Profitable and Puodactives 
of nee New land, 
Cc. K. LANDIS, Vineland, ry. ‘ 








co ry ay. 


Map of State, Land 
F i ORID A List, Description of 
e Country. Send ten 


cents to FARRELL’S LAND OFFICE, Waldo, Florida. 














IRGINIA FARM. pancams | 
BARGAINS ona oe every subject, for 

ree. New Map J 

of Ve. Woe. at L. Per APL: ichmond, Va, I 






AN OPTICAL WONDER tactician: 


for ss" ond 





A NEW; Soto fo Lante 
ic; Satictts and d mhystifes 


and oboe 
Wik 490 PICTU 2-003 by 
fan ie extra No. 8 003 bs anal a REE 


ACH ORGAN O0O., Philadelphia, 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 

AND EXHAUSTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE OF Superior Gold 
Spectacles, Eye Glasses 
and Chains, Microscopes, Tele- 
- scopes, Magic Lanterns, Op- 
era Glasses, Barometers, 
Thermometers, Drawing In- 
struments, *‘ Ano Kato’ (What 
is it?) Free, on mention of this 
paper. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 
WITH RUBBER HANDS AND FEET 
The Most — Comfortable and Durable, 
THOUSANDS IN USE. 



















en ree. 
(| ( Also a NEW og? of 
4 ; MEASUREMENTS by which 
TAK limbs can be made and 
-. sent to all parts of the 
Es Qworld, with GUARANTEED 


SUCCESS without requiring 
the presence of the patient. 


A. A. MARKS, 
s 691 Broadway, NewYork. 
Mention the American Agricuiturist. 









tereopticons of all kinds and _prices.—Views illus- 
Public Exhibitions, etc.— 
Profitable business for a man_with small capital. Also, 
Lanterns and Views for Colleges, Schools, Churches, 
and Parlor ae 116 Page, I: 











a FARMSAMILLS 
att & i |For Sale & Exchan 

rREe Cata ie. 
R. B. CH HAFFIN & CO., Richmond, 


FOR REASONS WHY 


the Eastern Shore of Meryions offers more advantages than 
elsewhere. Address, BENJ. HOUSE, Greensborough, Md. 




















For Handsomest! Cheapest! Best! 


{ron Rooting, Siding, Ceiling, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices of 
CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING CO. 


=e will moet pu 
ca aeons 
andif not satiate etary ety at 
jourexpense. We manufacture 
cont.” Catalogue of 29 doles flee. 
© O' 
Every Watch arranted” Address 





itch orachatn 


STANDARD | AMERICAN WAT WATCH 60., 00., 











The Unique Hair Crimper! 


cn The Best inthe World. None can Equal zt. 
Adopted ~ 4, the is of Fashion. An article designed for ev 
Lady’s re Te iet Case. Itis are | light easily adjusted, does not break 
the hair, nor wear out. this little ortiche am lady can arrange 
her hair into any shape desired in a few minutes, without help. Sample 
PAIR by mail, post naeem. ox PAIR by mail, post paid, 60 
cents. 12 dozen 7 ~¥.4 exprese, $5.15. 
WEHOSKEEY, Box 1565, Providence, R. I. 





lustrated Catalogue sent free on fe ay 
MCALLISTER, M’f’g Optician, 49 en St., N.Y. 





Dr. STRONG’S 
HEALTH CORSET 


Was constructed expressly to 
obviate the debilitating effects of 
} ordinary Corsets, by relieving the 
delicate and vital ‘female organs of 
injurious pressure, therebyaffording 








such perfect ease and freedom of 
action in stooping and reclining 
positions as to leave the Wearer 

almost unconscious of the presence 


that were designed by nature 
to bear it, giving neces: — 

and healthfal support. It has 

beautifully formed busts that 

\ give the outlines of perfect de- 

uli velopmentand graceful figure. 

Ask your merchant for it. 
Sample sent prepaid on receipt of $1.50 and size. 


J.6. TFITIPATRICK & CO.,M’F’RS, NEW YORK. 











gjSpinal Misses’ Wais 


Spinal Corset,....... 
Spinal Nursin Corset, ee 
SpinalAbdom nalCorset, 275 
Na Recommended by leading physicians, 
delivered free anywhere in the U. 8. 
on receiptofprice. Lady Agents Wanted. 


















ae CHRISTMAS AND 
EW YEAR’S PRESENT. 
$8 worth Putiores and One Year’ ah, meso tion to the Best 


e, all ~~ on Single cents). 
DEMO T'S MON ONTHLY MAGAZ ZINE, with highly en- 
array of Sumer er literary a' 


ries, oo household matters, and a grand 
a all —— <7 d illustrated 
with.costly steel and other engravin iful chromos, 
and altogether the Model Magazine o: hunorlon. With your 
bovine ma of any size in each number. Now 
the time to 8: Address 

Ww. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 17 East 14th St., N. Y. 


Dr. Linquist’sSpinal Corset Co., 412B’ way, New York. 
Paid Local or Traveling 
Salesmen to sell our 


SALARY saissec Soecitinies 


tothetrade. State salary wanted and address 
The Clipper Mfg. Co. Limited, Cincinnati, O. 


ELESCOPES Spectacles, Barometers, Thermome- 
ters, Photographic Outflis for Ama- 
teurs, Opera Glasses, Microscopes, W.H.WALMS 
LEY & CO., successors to R. . Beck, Philadelphia. 
g2~ lllustrated Price List free to any address. 








: a 
Triangular Dominoes. 
yang yc sve, Original, Attractive, intricate, Inge ous, 
Tominoes, with rules, post-paid, two 
FRANK a. BICHARDS, Troy, N. ¥. 





20 Hidden Name 10 cts. 
6 packs 50c., your name hidden by hand 
holding flowers oneach. 50 New Im- 
ported Embossed Chromos 1ic 
Specks 50 cts. (not embossed edge as on 
doce advertion for 10c. but each flower 


es Ac. completely embossed) New 
ua Bample Book iil Illustrated Premium List &c, sent FREE 
pL wie. CAPITOL CARD CO., Hartford, Conn. 





BEST OAD AY CiIFT 
IN 





Now supplied, at a small additional cost, with 
DENISON’S ~ 


PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 


The latest edition has 3000 more Words in its 
vocabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict’y 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 








50,000 COPIES SOLD ! 
Burdett’s Dutch Dialect Recitations, 
160 pages. Brudder Gardner’s 
Stump Speeches, 160 pages. 25 
centseach. Sent postpaid on re- = 
ceipt of price. New Books issued ~ 
weekly. Send for Catalogue. 
EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE 
———- #29 & 31 Beekman St., New York. 


sz = H we wom LE 
—LQADER._ LOADER. 
“Powell $16 $16 Dble. Breech- 

Loading Shot Gun has Bar 


Front Action) Locks, guaranteed Steel Barrels, 
ide Lever ge Warranted good shooter or no 
sale. Our #15 © Loader now only $12. 
Send stamp for itpateated catalogue of Guns, Pis- 
tols, Watches, Knives, etc. See it before you buy. 
P. POWELL & SON, 180 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


ARTESIAN WEL! 
DRILLING & MiN- 
J ina PROSPECT: 
G@ MACHINERY 
and how to nse, is fully illustrated hw at highly recom- 
mended in ‘Ane an ” Nov. No., 1879, page 465, 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, worked by man, "horse or steam 
wer. Needed by farmers in every county, Good business for 
inter or Summer and very profitable, Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells, 
Send stamp for illustrated price list and terma to Arents, 


Pierce Well Excavator Co, Long Island City, New York, 

















New Scrap Pictures and Tennyson’s Poems 
mailed for 10 cents 
CAPITOL CARD CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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LEARN TELEGRAPHY, or SHORT-HAND and 





TYPE WRITING HERE. Situations furnished. 
Address VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 








American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Mates.) 
$1.50 a year (postage included); Single nums 
bers, 15 cents. 


Special Inducements made to Club- 
Raisers and Canvassers, 


All persons desirous of soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the ** American Agricul- 
turist °° will please immediately address 
us for subscription blanks, circulars, and 
other printed matter. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $4.00 per line ( agate), each insert’on, 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch, 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per jJine, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading arta Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion 
b@" No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received, 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


. 











